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Colored Drawing of Oenochoe in the Robinson Collection 
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Unpublished Greek Vases in the 
Robinson Collection ' 


DAVID M. ROBINSON 


Recent iy there have come to my collection at the 
University of Mississippi some twenty-six new 
Greek vases, mostly black-figured, such as are dif- 
ficult to procure nowadays. The first one which I 
should like to present is an important eye cylix 
with what is probably the earliest representation of 
the standing Athena Poliouchos or Polias. 

1. Cylix or eye cup. From Vulci. Formerly in 
Fallani Collection (pl. 1, figs. 1-4). Height, 0.117 
m.; of foot, 0.092 m.; inside diam. of cylix, 0.215 m.; 
of hole in unpainted base, 0.032 m.; hole on base 
with painted band near edge, 0.04 m. deep. Width 
of base slanting inwards, 0.008 m. Width of handles 
on level with the lip, 0.05 m. Diam. of inside re- 
served red circle with two black circles, one broader 
than the other, and dot, 0.069 m. The form is Type 
A with offset foot, painted black, but not an offset 
lip, and with short, stout stem separated from the 
bowl by a thick fillet, a shape which displaced the 
Little-Master Cup, so popular about 600-550 B.c.” 
Above the foot is a narrow torus, then a broad 
black band, then a red band, and above that a nar 
row black band beneath the main scene. There is 
no Gorgoneion or figure on the interior, but the ex 
terior is quadripartite. As Beazley says, “two eye- 
areas, two handle-areas.” Under the black handles is 
a lotus pattern upside down, On either side of the 
cup, instead of the usual nose, or Medusa head, is 
an archaic Athena between the large apotropaic or 
prophylactic eyes, which have a central solid black 

1Paper presented and read in part at a meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, December 30, 1954, in 
Boston at the Sheraton Plaza Hotel. I am indebted to Dr. 
Dietrich von Bothmer for helpful suggestions and criticisms and 
for allowing me to see the proof of Beazley'’s coming book 
Attic Black-figure Vase-painters to which I refer as ABV. 

2The shape is that of the eye cylix by Execias (Munich 
2044), pictured in Beazley, The Development of Attic Black 
Figure, 67, pl. 27, 2; Bloesch, Formen Attischer Schalen, pl. 1. 
The type with natural, not almond-shaped eyes, is much ear- 
lier than Bloesch, op.cit., pl. 4, 3 a, b and than those eye cups 
attributed by Mrs. Ure to the White Heron Painter or better 
the “Krokotos Workshop,” JHS 75 (1955) 96-103. Most of 
these have between the eyes a mask of Dionysus or Dionysus 


with Ariadne or Hermes or satyrs or comasts, even a couple 
of youths feasting. The “White Heron Workshop” is assumed 


PLATES 1-19 


circle surrounded by purple-red, white, and black 
rings for the iris and white for the sclerotic. Athena 
is clad in a sleeveless Doric peplos, decorated verti- 
cally with three purple-red rosettes in relief, and 
white dots at the upper edge. On one side, the over- 
fold (kolpos) is painted purplish red. On both sides, 
she has a round, red fillet about her head. She wears 
a crested Attic helmet (on one side with white 
dots) and holds a single spear in her right hand. She 
is striding to right but looking back to left. The 
upper body is in full front, though the lower body 
is in profile. On one side, her left foot is advanced, 
and the spear is held on a diagonal. On the other 
side, she is running with both heels raised and 
knees bent, and the spear is held horizontally. The 
arms and hands are in similar position, the right 
arm bent in, the left extended upwards with open 
hand. Although there is some difference, I believe 
both figures represent the ancient statue of Athena 
which stood on the Athenian Acropolis, probably 
in the Old Temple of Athena.’ Perhaps this was 
the xoanon of olive wood supposed to have fallen 
from heaven.* Pausanias probably saw it in the 
Erechtheum which was called “the temple in which 
is the ancient statue of Athena.” It was sometimes 
called Athena Poliouchos,’ but generally Polias. 
It has long been disputed whether the original 
statue was sitting or standing. Jahn, Miller, Cur 
tius, and others preferred the standing type;* but 
Furtwangler maintained" that the original statue, 
to have been in operation ca. 500 8.c.; but some of Krokotos' 
work dates after 425 B.c. JHS 75 (1955) pl. xu (Munich 2032) 
has a Maenad striding to right in a somewhat similar attitude 
to that of our Athena but this is much later and belongs to the 
Krokotos group or the Athena Painter, Beazley, ABV, 52af. 
*Cf. Hill, The Ancient Cuy of Athens (1953) 147. 


*Paus. 1.26.7. Cf. for Endoeus, Raubitschek, Dedications 
from the Athenian Akropolis, Nos., 7, 70 

® ArchEph (1883) 36, no. 5; Harrison and Verrall, Myth 
ology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, 460. The article 
in the archaic inscription cited there shows that the Athena is 
Athena Poliouchos or Polias, Cf. Aristophanes, Birds, $27. 

®Cf. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, 1, 432, for ref. 
erences 

7In Roscher’s Lexthon, 689 
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as in Homer, was seated. Many terracotta seated 
figures have been found on the Acropolis, and there 
was Endoeus’ seated statue.” These were not cult 
images; and the fact that the Athena Parthenos 
was standing makes it likely that the earlier cult 
statue also was standing, even though seated figures 
were known.” Aristophanes (Birds, 827), Euripides 
(Electra, 1254), and Strabo (601) refer to a stand- 
ing Athena; and the Trojan Palladium carried off 
by Odysseus is always an erect figure.’® Vases sup- 
ply decisive evidence for a standing Athena in 
Doric peplos, with spear and crested helmet.** An 
early black-figured amphora in Berlin’* shows a 
standing Athena Polias with shield, spear, and hel- 
met. Other early vases, especially the Panathenaic 
Burgon vase, coins of Thessaly as well as of Athens, 
and bronze votive figures in the Acropolis Museum 
show a standing Athena with left foot advanced, 
with spear and crested helmet." Just why the shield 
is omitted on my vase I cannot say. But this is the 
earliest Attic representation of the Athena Polias 
before she has a shield or aegis, as on the bronze 
statuette in the Acropolis Museum. On a sixth cen- 
tury cylix in Munich,"* signed by Nicosthenes, is a 
helmeted bust of Athena brandishing a spear. 
There is a helmeted bust also on an eye cylix in 
Munich.’® The type with left foot advanced and 
bent left knee, with archaic drapery and helmet, 
continues down to the fourth century in an East 
Italian bronze Minerva from Apiro, in Berlin.** 
My cylix dates from the period when Athena, in 
vase painting and sculpture, is changing from a 
peaceful to a warlike goddess, but is not yet as- 
sociated with the owl, a connection which seems to 
start soon after 560-550 B.c., the date of the institu- 
tion of the Panathenaic festival.’ 

2. Tripod-pyxis (pl. 1, figs. 5-7). Said to have 
been found at Athens. Height, 0.05 m.; exterior 
diam. 0.086 m.; inner diam. 0.073 m. Black glaze 

*Paus, 1.26.4, 

*°Cf. a black-figured vase in Berlin reproduced in Farnell, 
op.cit. 1, pl. xivb. 

10 Cf, Hieron’s cylix in Leningrad reproduced by Harrison 
and Verrall, op.cit. 460, fig. §7. 

11 Cf, also a black-figured cylix in the British Museum, JHS 
1 (1880) 202-209, pl. 7; Farnell, op.cit., pl. xvb, where there 
is a figure similar to mine but with a shield and a Doric col- 
umn representing the temple of Athena Polias. 

12 Harrison and Verrall, op.cit. 457, fig. 53. Elderkin in 
AJA 38 (1934) 543-546, fig. 1, publishes what he considers 
the earliest cult image of Athena, standing with spear and 
shield. But that is proto-Corinthian and not Attic. 


18 Illustrated in Harrison and Verrall, op.cit. 457-460, figs. 
53-57; Farnell, op.cit. pl. xvb and coin plate A 24. 
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inside the bowl except for small convex circle re- 
served in the red clay with purple dotted circle. 
Reserved circle (0.04 m. in diam.) with black dotted 
circle at the center on the bottom. This early tripod- 
pyxis (dating ca. 550 B.c.) of a rare shape is quite 
like two others (possibly Boeotian) in my collec- 
tion.”* It differs from the Boeotian tripod-cothons.”*” 
Others may be Boeotian but mine is Attic. There 
are three scenes, one on each foot painted black on 
the inside, separated by openings 0.045 m. high: 
(a) a bride with veil and Doric peplos and four 
other figures; (b) two women sharing a large veil 
or himation between them, and three other figures, 
a fairly common scene on Attic vases; (c) a group 
of eight men, one at right holding a cock in his 
arms, the one at left raising his left hand, the others 
in groups of two facing each other. The scene in 
figure 7 (better drawn than the other two sides) 
represents paederasts and eromenoi with expres- 
sions of ecstasy, as in the homoerotics on the beau- 
tiful cylix by Peithinus in Berlin.”® 

3. Small, black-figured cylinder-lecythus (pl. 2, 
figs. 8, 9). Height, 0.165 m.; greatest diam. 0.11 m.; 
of echinus-like foot (left red), 0.05 m. The ridged 
neck and inside of the rounded lip, the handles, the 
foot and 0.045 m. of the lower body below the main 
scene are black. The neck runs in an unbroken 
curve to meet the shoulder, except where it is 
broken by a sudden, sharp ridge in the middle as 
in the London lioness cylinder—lecythus. On the 
bulging body a draped man (eye round and in 
front view) stands to right between two lions with 
open mouths and tails curving up into a loop. Each 
is looking back ferociously with open mouth, that 
at right with mouth more widely open. On the slop- 
ing concave neck, a fierce hound with two forelegs 
painted close together and one rear leg (for two) is 
chasing to right a large hare, his two rear legs also 
rendered as one. Lively archaic work of ca. 550 B.c. 

14 Cf. Hoppin, 4 Handbook of Greek Black-Figured Vases, 
211, 25 bis. 

1® Sieveking-Hackl, Die khdénigliche Vasen-Sammlung xu 
Miinchen, pl. 22, 590 b, and fig. 74. For an interesting eye 
cylix of same period, cf. one in Naples published by Brommer, 
Antike und Abendland \V (1955) 42-44, fig. 1. 

16Lamb, Greek and Roman Bronzes, pl. 65 C. 

17 Cf. Jongkees, Mnemosyne 5 (1952) 28-56. 

18 CVA Robinson Collection I, pl. x1v, 14, 15. Cf. Mrs. Ure, 
MMS 4 (1932-33) 18ff., Dunbabin, BSA 45 (1950) 193. 

19 CVA Miinchen, 147, 3-6, for example. 

20 Cf. Robinson—Fluck, A Study of the Greck Love-Names 


(1937) pl. 1; Hartwig, Meisterschalen, pls. xxiv, xxv; Hoppin, 
A Handbook of Attic Red-Figured Vases 11, 335. 
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Somewhat akin to the Taleides Painter** and to the 
Dolphin class,** but more akin to Lydos, although in 
a more rustic style.** The scene on the shoulder, 
however, is so similar to that on Munich 1864; Ti 
bingen D 67; London B 579; Millin'gen, Vases de 
Coghill, pl. 35, 1; Louvre F 188; Berlin 4982.5 and 
6, and others that we must consider this lecythus as 
the ancestor of the “hound-and-hare group” by com 
panions of the Sappho and Diosphus painters, 
discussed by Haspels, op.cit.. Appendix x1 bis, 230. 

4. Lecythus. (pl. 2, figs. 10-15). Shape similar to 
No. 3.°* From Athens. Cf. Beazley, ABV, 175, no. 
85. Now in my collection and no longer in Basel, 
as said by Sir John Beazley in AJA 58 (1954) 1838. 
When I purchased the vase from Dr. Cahn (Auc 
tion Sale Catalogue XIV [June 19, 1954] no. 56, pl. 
13), I did not know that Beazley was going to pub 
lish it. He gives no measurements; they are: height, 
0.228 m.; greatest diam. 0.135 m.; diam. of base left 
plain at bottom, 0.076 m.; of top, 0.055 m. Height 
of shoulder slanting upwards, 0.055 m.; of neck, 0.05 
m. Greatest width of handle, 0.04 m.; height, same. 
Beazley gives no references to other”® than lecythi” 
by the Taleides Painter, a contemporary of Execias 
and allied to the Miniaturist Group, a master of 
real ability. 

The lecythus has red lines on the surface of the 
lip, on neck, shoulder and foot. On the sloping 
shoulder is a siren to right between two lions (with 
lowered heads as on no. 3, “roaring” as Cahn says, 
“yawning” as Beazley more correctly says. On the 
body a nude horseman” rides to right holding in 
his left hand an upright spear. In front of him is a 
youth (his head and body missing) also to right, 
but probably looking back, as if the two were set 
ting out for the hunt. To the right another youth, 

21. Cf. cylix in Leipzig by the Taleides Painter with two 
lions’ heads turned back, Hoppin, A Handbook of Greck Black- 
Figured Vases, 340-1. Cf. Haspels, Attic Black-Figured Lekythot, 
14-15, 33-34; JHS 52 (1932), pl. 7, for similar tripping lions 
and long-bodied sphinxes. Cf. especially Athens 1074, a shoulder 
lecythus with two similar lions, Haspels, op.cit., pl. 5, 3b, ap 
pendix (Dolphin Class) 1, no. 4 (no ground line as there 
is also mone on my lecythus). For two similar facing lions 
on one side and with Heracles and the Nemean lion on the 
other side, cf. the amphora (like my no. 6), dated too late, 
after sso B.c. of the class called Tyrrhenian by Thiersch, Tyr 
rhenische Amphoren, but more probably Early Attic, pub 
lished by G. Maetzke, “La Collezione Etrusca-Romana dell 
Accademia Etrusca di Cortona,” Nono Annuario 1953 dell 
Acc. Etr di Cortona (1954) 10-11, figs. 1-2 (probably also 
from Taleides’ workshop); CVA Scheurleer, 1, Il E and PF, 
pls. 1 and 2 (wrongly called Euboean or Chalcidic); CVA 
Villa Giulia (MonAnt 24 [1916] 351, pl. m, 10). 


22. Cf. Haspels, op.cit. off. A close parallel is Monnaies et 
Médailles XV, pl. 11, 57. Akin to the early work of Lydos 
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draped, stands with spear in right hand, facing the 
pair just described. Behind the horseman is a girl 
wearing the short-sleeved Doric peplos (lower body 
below the knees missing), hand outstretched, long- 
haired, and with round eye in full front, though 
face is in profile. Then comes another youth, short- 
haired, nude, with cloak over his outstretched left 
arm, a slanting spear in his right hand. These two 
figures resemble closely the man and girl on the 
amphora by the Taleides Painter in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, the first signed vase to become known 
in modern times (1801), representing the killing 
of the Minotaur with a boy and girl on either side 
as on my lecythus (both boys carrying spears). The 
tightly fitting drapery on the girls is drawn with 
the same elegance and attention to patterns and 
borders. No folds are shown, but anatomical details 
are well incised: a long, hooked line for the ankle, 
two short ones for the inside of the calf, a stylized 
pattern for knee and ears. The flesh of the girls is 
black, not white as usually in Attic black-figured 
vases. The eyes are not round, but almond-shaped. 
One is reminded of vases by the Amasis Painter. 
Below the handle is the interesting inscription in 
black glaze paint TAVEIAOEIMI. In BMMA 5 
(1947), 226, Dietrich von Bothmer wrongly thinks 
that Taleides is a Bocotian or other immigrant be 
cause the name does not happen to occur in Attic, 
but the name and style and inscription with Attic 
lambda and eipé are Attic.”* This can hardly be a 
signature as Beazley rightly remarks, but he thinks 
that the vase was done by the Taleides Painter, 
“ear-marked for himself in the pottery, before fir 
ing, and subsequently owned and used.” The other 
signatures of the Taleides Painter have éotevev or 
‘Cf. for similar facing panthers in similar style Rumpf, 


Sakomdes, pl. 27 c; AJA 48 (1944) 255, fig. 4; JHS 71 (1951), 
pl. xxxm a, assigned by Trendall to the Sakonides-Lydos 
Group 

*4 Cf. same shape in BMMA 26 (1931) 292-293, figs. 4-5, 
jug dating ca. 560 B.c. 

29 Cf. WV (1889), pls. 4-5; Hoppin, op.cit. 438-346, in simi- 
lar style and with similar letters to those on my lecythus 

26 Beazley mentions six of the nine signed by Talcides as 
potter, as lecythi by the Taleides Painter, also three hydriz in 
the Louvre, an oenochoe in Madrid and an amphora in the 
Villa Giulia CVA Villa Giulia 1, IT He, pl. 2, 2 and 5 (Beaz 
ley'’s 15538 should be 15533) with one horseman like that on 
my lecythus 

27 Cf. for similar rider between two youths by the Taleides 
Painter, Athens 1094 (CC 703); Haspels, op.cit. 44 

28In Guarducci, Inseriptiones Creticae 1, 250, 11 


59-60, 
252 (Talos of Phaestus) 284 (Taladas). Cf 


my athe pyxis 
signed by Talaos (CVA Robinson Coll. 3, 20, pl. 11). Taleides 
would be originally a son of Talaos 
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moievev.”” The genitive surely indicates the owner 
as on many other vases,”’ though often the name of 
the vase is given. If the genitive were a signature, 
we ought to have woinya, as cited by Beazley or 
or épyov as in épyov 
not cited by Beazley, who wrongly says “no exam- 
ples in sculpture.” Generally before the genitive 
comes the name of the object. So the cotylus of 
Gorginis from Boeotia,”* the cylix of Philto** or of 
Idomeneus”® (from Rhodes), the lecythus of Dio- 
nysius”” or the cylix of Cephisophon”’ or the lecy- 
thus of Tataic’* (in British Museum) or the ary- 
ballus of Astyochidas*® or the cotylus of Eutreti- 
phantus.*” Sometimes we have only the genitive, 
as on my Taleides vase, Xworpdrov eipi,*' Xdpw- 
vos Tpesiov eipi.** 

5. Attic black-figured oenochoe (pl. 3, figs. 16, 
17, Frontispiece). From Athens. Mended. Modern 
are most of the handle and part of the lip. The 
painting is intact and without any retouching. Ac- 
cessories in red and white. Skilful use of incised 
lines for details. The scene in the panel on the front 
is framed by a pattern of dots on either side and 
tongue and meander patterns above. Below is rep- 
resented the sea which Europa is crossing to right 
seated on a bull. She holds the bull’s one horn with 
her left hand and gesticulates with her right hand. 


26 Cf, JHS 52 (1932) 171, pl. vu, 1 signed woleger, with 
lions like mine; also pl. vu 2; Albizzati, Vast anuchi dipinn 
del Vaticano, pl. 35, with sphinxes like mine; T 51 (Leipzig) 
with lions like mine. Cf. alto BMMA 5 (1947) 222. 

5° Cf, my Corinthian vase in CVA Robinson Coll. 3, pl. 33, 
6b., FENIAAA; S. Reinach, Traité d’ épigraphie grecque, 
448; CIG 545, 7588, 7601, 7874, 8337-8339, these not in IG 
nor in Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica. Cf. also a vase in 
Athens, Collignon, Catalogue, 799, Pidovos. 

Cf. wolnua Kpirwvidew in Lowy, Inschriften Griechischer 
Bildhauer, p. 9. An interesting painted inscription which is a 
parallel to that on my lecythus is on a plaque from the Acropo- 
lis (Benndorf, Griechische und Sikilische Vasenbilder, pl. 5, 
5, 8 [Graef-Langlotz, Die Vasen der Akropolis Il, 130]) which 
imitates the Panathenaic formula. It is thought by John Board- 
man JHS 75 (1955) 155 to be by Paseas who is none other 
than the Cerberus Painter (cf. the potter-painter, Paseades). 
The reading is clearly rol» Ilaoéo ypayu(u)drov, “one of the 
paintings of Paseas.” This method of signing is not “unique” 
as Boardman says, 

82 Cf. the Aristion stele, Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors 
of the Greeks, 166-167, 197, figs. 424, 470. 

58.Cf. Rolfe (former owner of vase), HSCP 2 (1891) 89, 
where the inscription is wrongly translated “I am the kotylos 
of Gorginos,” Topylviws is surely a genitive ot Topylns. 

54 7HS 6 (1885) 373. 

59 JHS 6 (1885) 374. 

86 CIG 8498; Rolfe, op.cit. 97, fig. 2. 

87 CIG 545; Rolfe, op.cit. 96-97, present location unknown. 

88 CIG 8337; Rolfe, op.cit. 97-98. 

59 JHS 6 (1885) 375; IG XII, 1, 720 (now in the British 
Museum). 
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Or perhaps the scene is that of Europa’s passage 
over the sea to Crete, upon the back of Zeus in bull 
form, who typifies the mixture of the primitive cult 
of the bull with that of Zeus who was introduced by 
the Hellenes. Persson in the Nillson Festschrift** 
thinks Europa and the Bull go back to Mycenaean 
times. Moschus wrote a famous idyll (no. 2) on 
Europa and the Bull.** 


Meanwhile the maid on back of bull divine 

Clasped with one tender hand his curving horn 

And with the other caught away from him 

Skirt of her purple mantle, forward borne 

Soon shall we come to Crete, where thou as 
bride 

Of god, not beast, shalt end thy wondrous 
Maying. 


The treatment of the painting is unique, one of 
the earliest examples of realistic painting in Greek 
art. The waves are indicated in a most realistic 
manner by a thin sepia wash and white lines sug- 
gesting foam, perhaps influenced by the work of 
a contemporary red-figured artist, the Cleophrades 
Painter.*° 

6. Early Attic black-figured amphora with egg- 


49 Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca, 1130. 

41 CIG 7588. 

42CIG 8338. 

43. CIG 8349. 

** Europa on the bull is also a common subject in terracottas 
(unpublished one in my collection). Cf. Richter, Metr. Mus. of 
Art, Handbook of the Greek Collection (195%) 220, fig. 60d. 
On the subject cf. Technau (Jdl 52 [1937] 76-103); Persson, 
in Dragma Martino P. Nilsson (1939) 397£.; Roscher’s Lexikon 
s.v. Europa. Technau gives many illustrations and references 
but add CVA Providence, pl. 12, 1b, where Hermes is present, 
Oxford, pl. 61, 4; at Rome, Albizzati no. 5, Vatican 15 and 
37 with both hands up Albizzati, op.cit. 387, 400. It is 
interesting that a fine modern by Robert Laurent, 
which I recently saw in the Galleria Schneider in Rome, shows 


bronze 


Europa holding a one horned bull with one hand, a good 
example of the practice of many moderns in following the 
classical tradition. The frontispiece is supposed to indicate that 
black paint is diluted for the tail. Incisions are few and all are 
indicated, The solid red around the neck of the bull indicates 
a wreath and not wattles. 

*° Cf. for a poetical version Miller—Robinson, The Greck 
Idylls (Lexington, Ky., 1926) 318-326. Tennyson, in The Palace 
of Art, must have had in mind Moschus and such scenes as 
on our vase when he wrote: 

Or sweet Europa's mantle blew unclasp'd 
From off her shoulder backward borne: 
From one hand drooped a crocus; one hand grasp'd 
The mild bull's golden horn. 
46 Cf. Seltman, Attic Vase-Painting, pl. 22a; JHS 30 (1910), 


pl. 2. 
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shaped body (570-550 B.c.), more bulging than the 
usual type, under Corinthian influence (pl. 3, figs 
18, 19). Somewhat mended and restored. From 
Vulci. Height, 0.37 m. Across top, 0.15 m.; across 
the bottom, 0.13 m. Lip of echinus-like top painted 
black outside and inside (0.45 m. from lip down, 
with red line near lip on inside), 0.013 m. wide. 
Greatest width, 0.27 m.; across handles, 0.245 m. 
Echinus-like base (unpainted on bottom) with red 
band at lower edge. Black band, 0.15 m. high. Then 
broad red band and in some parts a narrow red 
band above this for figures to stand on. Above the 
scenes godroon pattern, with rays alternately pur- 
ple-red and black (not under the handles). Above 
this a red ridge and on neck (0.065 m. high) double 
palmette pattern like that on similar amphorae of 
about the same height in CVA Brit. Mus. 3, pl. 
23, 1-3. My amphora belongs to this same class and 
possibly to the same shop, since we have a combat 
of two warriors attacking each other with spears. 
The warrior at left has the same pose and peculiari- 
ties (note the right hip) as in sbid. 3a and 3c. The 
confronting sirens on the other side, ibid. 3b, re- 
mind one of the sphinxes on my vase. 

A. Between two archaic draped “penguin” figures 
on either side (a male with round eye and red 
robe, and a long-haired female with white face 
and feet, the woman at right having on her’ dress 
three black circles or wreaths is a nude warrior. 
He wears greaves on his legs and on his head, a 
Corinthian helmet with white crest. He strides 
vigorously to right, with feet far apart (a rosette 
of six circles between them). He carries a Bocotian 
shield (painted red on the visible interior) on his 
outstretched left arm. He holds with his raised 
right hand a spear diagonally downward across 
his head, with heavy spear point, shield and spear. 
These are characteristic of Memnon and Achilles 
groups. His upper body is in front view. A few 
muscles are represented by curving incised lines, 
the neck muscles by a hook, the breasts by incised 
points. His opponent runs away in the characteris 
tic “Knielauf” archaic attitude, with upper body in 
front view (two hooks used for the collar bone) 
and head to left. He wears a helmet decorated with 
red band and a crest with seven red dots on the 

47 Cf. Beazley, ABV, 120-121; Beazley’s discussion of Mem- 
non and Achilles in Caskey-Beazley, Attic Vase Paintings in the 
Museum of Fine Arts (Boston 1954) 14f.; Lung, Memnon, 
34-36, Albizatti, op.cit. 309. This attribution was suggested in 
Baltimore by Dietrich von Bothmer, who had pieced together 


several of the so-called Tyrrhenian Vases in the Louvre. I 
thoroughly agree after studying last summer the vase itself in 
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lower rim. He has a sword-sheath at his left side 
and seems to hold a spear in his left hand. This con- 
fusion between the upper part of the front and the 
back of warriors is a common mistake on early Attic 
vases and does not necessarily mean that the warrior 
is left-handed. 

B. On the reverse, two sphinxes with curved 
wings and sloping bodies stand solidly on their 
front legs, facing one another on either side of a 
nude, long-haired kouros, with almond-shaped eye, 
who advances his left leg toward the iight. His 
body is in front view but his head faces to the left. 
He holds his left hand up, his right one, down. A 
few muscles and the phallus are incised, and there 
are purple-red blotches on his body. A row of six, 
vertically placed, solid circles are in front of and 
behind him. The sphinx at left is somewhat re- 
stored, but the snake-end of the tail is preserved, 
as well as a rosette under the black handle. Between 
the sphinx’s legs is a rosette, and there are purple- 
red blotches and red dots on her body and much 
white on the right side of her face and neck. The 
same is true of the sphinx at the right, which has 
six solid purple-red circles on the long hair at the 
back of her neck. In this figure, the broad purple- 
red band on the inner side of the wings is better 
preserved and is bordered by incised lines. For a 
vase in the British Museum with facing sirens on 
one side and a combat on the other in similar style, 
and for use of rosettes and palmettes, cf. vase cited 
above. Early Attic, ca. 550 B.c. 

The style is similar to that of Rumpf, Sakonides, 
pl. 4, a and b (a. Theseus and Minotaur, b. sphinxes. 
ABV, 121, no. 8, in Villa Giulia). By the painter 
of Vatican 309, a companion of Lydos.*" 

7. Attic neck amphora with red body, with lid. 
(pl. 4, figs. 20-23). From Cerveteri. Bought from 
Fallani in Rome, 1950. Three-ribbed handle, left 
one red inside. Height, 0.42 m.; diam. across top 
and of lid, 0.195 m.; height of off-set neck, 0.115 m. 
Greatest circumference, 0.86 m. Width of echinus- 
like lip of vase, 0.013 m. Foot convex on side, con- 
cave on top, entirely black except for band of red 
at base. Bottom, which is in color of the clay, slopes 
into circular convex depression. On bottom two 


grafhti, AQ and $€* (fig. 23). These identical 


the Vatican. It has the same number of figures in the same 
positions, similar hands and feet, and the same patterns on 
shoulder and neck. On the reverse are two facing sphinxes but 
with heads turmed back. Cf. also Vatican 415, 310 and Brit 
Mus. B 47 and 48 

48 For such marks cf. Hackl, “Merkantile Inschriften auf at- 
uschen Vasen,” in Manchener Archdologische Studien dem An- 
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two graffiti appear together on a similar large neck 
amphora in Munich by the Antimenes Painter of 
late black-figured style listed as no. 317 in Hackl 
(foot 5), not in Lullies, CVA Munich fase. 1-3. The 
second graffito appears in Hackl, loc.cit. nos. 313-319 
(all amphorae). Decoration in black, purple-red and 
white. Incised lines. Just above foot, is a ridge 
painted purple-red, then a plain band, above which 
are tall pointed rays, then there is a black line and 
a purple line above which is a frieze of lotus buds 
with interlacing stems, similar to amphora in To- 
ronto, also by the Antimenes Painter.*® The usual 
meander band is omitted, and between one purple 
line below and two purple lines above is a plain 
broad band under the scenes. Above the scenes, on 
the shoulder, is a tongue pattern, alternating pur- 
ple-red and black. At base of neck there is a ridge 
painted purple-red, broken away under the left 
handle, Between the handles on the neck are ad- 
dorsed palmettes with lotus buds between, and 
separated at the center by a chain patter. Under 
each handle is a large floral motif consisting of a 
large lotus bud; below are two small ones at sides, 
and four palmettes ending in spirals. The palmettes 
face each other. Just below the handles, the stems 
form a kind of diamond with a big dot in the cen- 
ter. The whole scheme often is seen on similar 
amphorae by the Antimenes Painter. The convex 
lid with a red ridge inside is said to have been 
found with the amphora, and it certainly fits per- 
fectly. It has a black knot with a red circle around 
the top. It is decorated with seven black rings 
painted white, and the white which remains in 
many sections. Below them are a purple groove 
and two rows of leaves (with white still preserved 
on many of them) near the purple-red edge, similar 
to those on several other amphorae by the Anti- 
menes Painter.”° 

The scene on the obverse shows Heracles striding 
to right and lassoing the Cretan bull, who is charg- 
ing to left with head lowered and front legs bent 


denken Adolph Furtwingler's Gewidmet, 5-106. The letters 
are of ca. 550-540 B.c. The Bocotian alpha with curving left 
bar is common but the next letter like a figure 8 is unknown. 
It may be the Lydian or Etruscan letter of this shape. One is 
also reminded of the Sicyonian epsilon used by Execias (Hoppin, 
A Handbook of Greek Black-Figured Vases, 104). The same 
graffito seems to occur in CVA Miinchen I, 22 and 2, p. 22. 
The second graffito is a combination of the three-barred sigma 
backwards and of epsilon with the three horizontal bars of equal 
length. It can hardly be rho since at this period rho does not 
have a tail, 

49 Cf, Robinson—Harcum, Catalogue of Greek Vases in To- 
ronto, 302, pl. 37, with a similar Dionysus holding a cornu- 
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down.”* Heracles has a sheath for a sword, with 
white knot at the end, by his left side. His breasts 
with purple nipples are in front view, though his 
face, with red beard and with incised curls at top 
of forehead and round edge in front view, is seen 
in profile. His quiver hangs above the bull’s back. 
It is decorated with four white circles and a row 
of white dots down the center. He has no lion’s 
skin over his head, as is usual in such scenes. Be- 
hind Heracles, who has no club, stands Hermes 
and not Iolaus, showing the painter’s love of in- 
novation in the usual renderings of Heracles’ ex- 
ploits. Hermes has wings on his feet and purple 
shorts with white dots on the bottom edge. Above 
these he wears a tight-fitting sleeveless jacket dec- 
orated with four crosses or rosettes. On top of his 
hair, which curls up at the back, he wears his char- 
acteristic petasus. In his right hand he holds his 
herald’s staff, the kerykeion. He is moving to right, 
but his round eye and body are in front view. 
On the reverse we have again a Hermes with 
purple-red beard, sandals, and a staff in his right 
hand, He is not the usual type of Hermes. Looking 
back at him is Dionysus with a purple-red beard 
and an ivy wreath about his head. He holds in his 
left hand a branch of grapes and in his right a 
cornucopiae as on a Toronto amphora in similar 
style.°* Dionysus wears a long chiton, painted white 
with folds indicated by incised lines. Over this is a 
short himation decorated with purple dots. At the 
right but facing left is Aphrodite clad in chiton 
with white dots and himation with zigzag edges, 
her feet, and face with round eye, white. She, like 
Dionysus, wears an ivy wreath. Her white hands 
are held in opposite directions across her breasts. 
She carries on her shoulders tall nude kouros-like 
youths facing one another (Himeros on her right 
arm, Eros on her left). Their anatomy is not that 
of infants in arms, such anatomy being beyond the 
scope of archaic art. They are, however, intended 
for divine infants, not mellepheboi, but youths of 


copiae. The hands and head are very similar, with face looking 
back. 

5° Such as those in Toronto, Robinson 
40, 41. 

51 The scene of Heracles wrestling with the Cretan bull or 
sometimes with the Erymanthian boar, which likewise falls 
forward to left on bent left front foot, preparatory to carrying 
him to throw into the pithos as on my no. 11, is rendered 
in the same manner on b.f. lecythi (rare on amphorae). Cf 
Luce, AJA 28 (1924) 311, fig. 2; CVA Gallatin, p. 4, pl. 3, 4; 
also Metropolitan Museum 41.162.193, all by the same painter 

52 Robinson—Harcum, op.cit. 302, pl. 37. 


Harcum, op.cit., pls. 
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about fourteen, as Seltman says. These must be 
Eros and Himeros (Longing, Desire), who are 
rarely represented so early in art.** 1 know of only 
one parallel so early (560-550 B.c.),** a black-figured 
terracotta votive plaque from the Athenian Acropo 
lis, representing Aphrodite turned to right, hold 
ing on her right arm Himeros (so inscribed) and 
on her left Eros (only the first letter preserved). 
As Hesiod says, “with her (Aphrodite) went Eros 
and comely Himeros.” It is interesting that Hermes 
is pictured with Aphrodite as well as Heracles and 
Dionysus. On a relief from Calabria illustrated in 
Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, 2, pl. 48, we have 
a bearded Hermes with petasus and kerykeion 
facing Aphrodite with a winged Eros standing on 
her outstretched right hand. Since she holds a 
pomegranate in her right hand, she is probably a 


chthonian Aphrodite, as Hermes is psychopompos 


and a deity of the nether world. Since neither 
youth on the shoulders of Aphrodite on my vase 
is winged, perhaps Himeros and Pothos are meant. 
But I prefer to interpret the twins as Eros and 
Himeros rather than as Eros and Peitho,"’ since 
both figures are indicated as male by an incised 
line. It is also unlikely that the scene represents 
either Ariadne or Night with Thanatos and Hyp- 
nos. At Olynthus I found several terracotta figu- 
rines representing Eros on the shoulder or in the 

58 Cf. Seltman’s article, “Eros in Early Attic Legend and 
Art,” BSA 26 (1923-1925) 88-105; and on Himeros, RE, 


and Roscher, Lexikon 1.1, 1339ff.; Robert-Preller, Griech-Myth, 
so2f. 

54 Seltman, op.cit. go, fig. 1. Greeks had three Erotes, Eros 
Love; Eros, the love-child of Aphrodite, as in Hesiod; Eros, 
the idealization of beloved beauty. It was the second Eros, 
wingless twin rother of Himeros, whom Boeotians and Atheni 
ans worshipped till after the middle of the sixth century Bu 
the Eros of the man in the street and the girl in the garden; 


not the philosopher. The third Doric type was of winged Eros, 
the beloved of the Gymnasium, the child-god type who wa 
supplanted about the time of Hippias. This Eros was again 
rewansformed in the Hellenistic Age. Probably the female 
figure represented also with Dionysus on a b.f. amphora in 
same style as mine, holding two similar boys on her shoulders, 
is Aphrodite with Eros and Himeros, not Gekourotrophos, as 
said in CVA Brit. Mus. 4, p. 4, pl. 50, 2a. Because of the 
plaque first published by Seltman and of the fragment from 
the Acropolis with an inscribed Dionysus and Aphrodite with 
two boys (JHS 13 [1892] pl. x1; Graef, Die Antiken Vasen 
der Akropolis 1, pl. 29) I believe my interpretation correct 
uch was the opinion of Mrs. Dohan (E. Hall) in UPMus 
} 6 (1915) 88-90, where she published an amphora with 
le and on the other Dionysus and a female 
figure with boys on shoulders, quite like fig. 22. She gives a 
list of seven such scenes and in fig. 67 reproduces a kouro 


Heracles on one six 


trophos in the British Museum. These are repeated by von 
Massow (who of course did not know the two inscribed early 
plaques and vase fragment), AM 41 (1916) 51-55. Pausanias 
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lap of Aphrodite. For example (Olynthus 14, 20 
21), on terracotta masks a winged Eros stands on 
her left arm. Himeros seems to have been first 
personified by Hesiod;** and even Pausanias*’ 
speaks of a temple at Megara with statues of Eros, 
Himeros and Pothos by Scopas. On vases we have 
a few representations of Himeros and Pothos as 
Erotes,"* such as BMC 3, E 775, pl. 20 and E 226, 
CVA Brit. Mus. 6, IILLC,, pl. 
95, 1c. On a Lucanian amphora of the fourth cen 


Pothos inscribed, 


tury’ Aphrodite is represented with Himeros and 
Pothos; and on a vase from Vulci in Berlin we 
have Eros, Pothos and Himeros.”® Also on a crater 
from Ruvo we have the same.” In later Greek 
literature Himeros and Pothos often are mentioned 
together,’ but my amphora has one of the earliest 
representations of Erotes or Himeros and Pothos 
without wings. On other vases they are winged. 
The vase belongs near Execias, Beazley, ABV, 148, 
Ill. 

8. Attic black-figured neck amphora with red 
body, and original lid™® (pl. 5, figs. 24-26). Pur 
chased from Fallani in Rome, 1950. Passed through 
hands of Matrossian, Minassian, Spink. Height, 0.415 
m.; of offset neck, 0.068 m.; greatest circumference, 
1 m., unusually broad. Width across echinus-like 
top, 0.198 m. Red lip, 0.015 m. wide. Vase is larger 
and broader than usual, with four ribs on the 


(5.18.1) says that on the Cypselus Chest “a woman is rep 


resented carrying a white boy asieep .. . and a black boy like 
one that slee The inscriptions show that the boys are Death 
and § More than one goddess could be represented with 
one or two children (even Earth), but fig. 22 does not show 
a white and a black boy and neither is sleeping. The closest 
parallel is Brit. Mus. (no, 2 in lists of Mrs. Dohan and 
von Massow); Reinach, Répertoire, 238 CVA Brit. Mus, 4, 
pl. 31, 2a, where we likewise have Hermes, Dionysus and 


what is wrongly called Leto with Apollo and Artemis as in 


Reinach, Both a male and black 


Cl. ArchAnz 48 (1943) 156-158, fig. 17; Winter, Typen 
I], 200, 3; Boehlau—-Schefold, Larisa am Hermos 4 (1942) 44 
35, no. 69 4, 1 and 4; Pottier, Diphilos, pl. 18, 321 (Adonis 
instead of Peitho). For Aphrodite with Eros on her shoulder 
cf. Olynthus 1V XIV, 20-21. Winter, Typen Il, 200, §; 


Sieveking, Die Terrakotten der Sammlung Loeb, pl. $5; in 


Corinth IX, 45-46, no. §3 


Ct. RE s.v. “Himeros,” 1638 with list, and Pothos, 1180; 
Furtwangler, Eros in der Vasenmalerei, 24{ 
'MonAnt 4, pl. 15 
69 Cf. Annali 2g (1857) 1318. ( Gerhard, Apul. Vasen, 
pl ) in Jahn's good article “Paidia ed Himeros,” 129-141. PI 
A yws a vase in Munich with a winged Himeros in a swing 
©! Furtwangler, Eros, 24; CIG 838 
62 Anacreontics, §5; Anth.Pal., 12, $4 
68 Dietrich von Bothmer says that when he saw this vase, 
it had no lid, but it fits perfectly and seems to be in same style 
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metallic-like handles instead of three, similar to 
Toronto 303 by the Antimenes Painter, which also 
has four-ribbed handles, painted black on interior 
as well as exterior. Decoration in black, purple, 
white. Incised lines. Just above the convex black 
foot with a red line at the bottom and concave 
above are a ridge painted purple-red, a frieze of 
long pointed rays, then a broad purple-red band 
between two narrow lines, above which is a frieze 
of lotus buds with interlacing stems. Then, enclosed 
between two narrow purple lines instead of the 
usual meander, is a band of half-circles with cross 
in the center and a vertical line between them (a 
kind of egg and dart pattern). Above the main 
scenes on the shoulder are two facing cocks crouch- 
ing with heads lowered and extended to begin a 
fight. Behind them stands, also on a short red line, 
at left and right a bird or cock with broad, open 
tail. The same scene is repeated on both sides with 
slight variation, especially in the incised lines. On 
the obverse, the left cock has five divisions of the 
tail; the bird at right has six. That at left on the 
reverse has seven, that at right six. The cock at 
extreme left on the obverse has five divisions of 
the tail exclusive of a red line and that at extreme 
right has five. On the reverse, the one at left has 
five, and that at right has six, with the red line 
above the tail making a better half-circle than the 
sprawling, long red line of the obverse. Above the 
cockfight, which here dates ca. 540 B.c., long be- 
fore Aeschylus and the Persians who are supposed 
to have introduced the cockfight (after 490 B.c.), is 
the tongue pattern alternating purple-red and black 
(as usually on amphorae by the Antimenes Painter). 
At base and top of neck is a ridge painted purple- 
red, Between the handles, on the neck, are addorsed 
palmettes with lotus buds between and separated 
at the center by a horizontal chain pattern. Under 
each handle is a large floral pattern composed of a 
large lotus bud below and two smaller ones at sides 

64 For wrestling attitude, not strangling, cf. JHS 25 (1905) 
2726. The technical term is cf. Lucian, Lexiphanes, 
5; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Vases, B 232, 231, 234, 621. This is 
Luce’s erect type (Furtwingler’s “Stehschema”) AJA 20 (1916) 
442, fig. 6 (amphora in Boston by same painter as mine); 460- 
464, appendix 1, 1, a list of 106 vases, 

65 Cf. also CVA Villa Giulia I, pl. 1, 3. In the John Herron 
Art Institute of Indianapolis is a b.f. amphora (not with off-set 
neck) with similar scene (especially the lion with its left hind 
paw against Heracles’ left leg), probably also by the Antimenes 
Painter, but assigned to Execias ca. 530 B.c. by Doris (not 
Dorritt as printed) Raymond Stevens, Bull. Art Ass. of In- 
dianapolis, 44 (1947) 19-20, fig. 1v. Dr. Herbert Cahn in Basel 


has another amphora of the b.f. style with Heracles and the 
lion. However Athena is at the right and Hermes is at the left, 
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and above, and two addorsed palmettes ending in 
spirals on either side. Just below the handles, the 
stems of the palmettes form a kind of diamond, in 
the center of which is a Greek cross, as, for exam- 
ple, on Toronto 302 by the Antimenes Painter. On 
the obverse (A) Heracles is not strangling, as most 
articles on the subject say, but wrestling with the 
Nemean lion” to keep him from biting him. Hera- 
cles is trying to throw the lion to the ground.” He 
grasps the lion around the neck and tears its jaws 
apart, while the lion holds the right thigh of Hera- 
cles with his front left claw, and has his right rear 
claw on Heracles’ left knee.** Heracles is nude ex- 
cept for a white strap over his right shoulder. He 
has a sword sheath behind his back. His beard is 
red, and his round eye is in front view, though the 
face is in profile. He has no chlamys, club, or quiver 
suspended in the field, as is usual. Of course he 
has not yet a lion’s skin. On the left is lolaus with 
a red beard but without the usual weapons. His 
arms are akimbo as are Heracles’. He is nude, run- 
ning to left; but his head is in profile to right, and 
his body is in front view. On the right, a beautiful 
archaic Athena stands facing left; feet, arm and 
face are solid white. She is clad in a long Doric 
peplos with overfold decorated with a checkerboard 
pattern of fourteen squares with half-circles or 
goose-eggs (at bottom primitive pothooks, and 
white dots as at top). The middle band of the skirt 
has four white rosettes; the two side bands are 
solid purple. She wears a crested Attic helmet, 
decorated with a white band at bottom, and a circle 
of red dots above two incised circles on top of the 
head. She carries a shield adorned with a third of a 
tripod with leg ending in a lion’s claw, all white, 
and is probably meant to represent the statue of 
Athena as on my eye-cylix.” The scene so re- 
sembles similar-shaped amphorae in the British Mu- 
seum that my vase must be attributed to the An- 
timenes Painter, 480-450 B.c.** 


and the lion has his left paw against Heracles’ left knee. On 
the other side is a chariot scene as on an Indianapolis hydria 
assigned to Antimenes, ibid. frontispiece. Cahn's amphora is 
probably by the Antimenes Painter. 

6° Cf. also for amphorae in similar style with lion's left rear 
paw against Heracles’ left knee, CVA Brit. Mus. 4, pl. 54, 3b; 
pl. 57, 2a (3a is in same style but lion’s paw does not touch 
Heracles’ knee) and especially Execias’ amphora with similar 
group and similar Athena, Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der 
Griechen Ill, pl. §6, 227. 

67 JHS 47 (1927) 85, no. 33 (Corneto R. C. 7453). 

®8 CVA Brit. Mus. 4, pl. 57, 2a and 3a = JHS 25 (1905) 
273, fig. 10; 276, fig. 14; Brit. Mus. B234 = JHS 47 (1927) 
92, 5. 
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On the reverse (B) Theseus killing the Mino- 
taur. Theseus is clad in a tight-fitting short chiton 
decorated at bottom with a wavy incised line be- 
tween bands of white dots and blotches of purple; 
sheath at back, white straps crossing his breast in 


front view. He moves to right against the Mino- 
taur. He has red on his beard. His hair is bound 
in a red fillet and his eye is round and in full front. 
He holds out his sword which is incised, the draw- 
ing of front part not completed. The kneeling 
Minotaur, legs decorated with four white designs 
(also four on upper body), with red breasts in 
front view, hands akimbo as on Heracles, turns 
away his bull’s head (adorned with a big red 
blotch). One is reminded of CVA Brit. Mus. 4, pl. 
60, 2a and 3a, by the Antimenes Painter,” but 
there the bull's head is not turned away. Theseus 
has no lion’s skin in 3a but does have in 2a. At the 
left and right archaic maidens face the scene. They 
have similar white faces, arms and feet. Both have 
eyes full front, represented by red dots. The over- 
fold (kolpos) of the girl at left has the goose-eggs 
completed; that at right has them closed or com- 
pleted in only two cases at left. The lower part of 
the chiton of the girl at left is like that of Athena, 
broad black band with four white rosettes, and side 
bands purple with incised bands at bottom. Gen 
erally one female is represented in such scenes and 
then she might be Ariadne; but here there is no 
sceptre. These maidens (one at left with first finger 
on right and left hands extended and not the thumb 
as on her companion) must represent some of the 
seven maidens who accompanied the seven youths 
(including Theseus) to fight the Minotaur. 4%0o- 
450 B.c., in style of the Antimenes Painter. 

g. Small, Attic black-figured neck amphora with 
red body (pl. 6, figs. 27-30). Purchased in New 
York.”® Height, 0.29 m.; of neck, ¢.07 m. Width 
across echinus-like top, 0.15 m.; across bottom, 
0.106 m., Graffito NI (fig. 30). Red lip, but in color 
of clay; inside to bottom of neck black, with red 
band at bottom of concave part of junction with 
neck. Base black, with red band at bottom and on 
top. Then purple-red torus above which is a ray 
pattern and then interlooping lotus-buds with dots 
between at the bottom. Above this two black lines 
and then, at top of red band, black line as ground 
line for the scenes. On shoulder, black tongue pat- 
tern (not under the three-ribbed black handles, 

69 Cf. JHS 47 (1927) 76, fig. 13 (by the Antimenes Painter) 


Cf. CVA Brit. Mus., pl. 4, 3, pl. 5; Taranto III He, pl. 1 
(head of Minotaur not turned back). On a Lydos amphora in 
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which are red on the inside), a red torus below 
double addorsed palmettes on the neck. Under the 
handle of each side, a beautiful pattern, two facing 
palmettes on either side with an open, small lotus 
bud at the middle between the spirals and a large 
lotus bud, with two big dots, facing downward at 
bottom. In the central diamond a large black dot. 
Same pattern in fig. 34. The flesh of all female 
figures is white. 

A. Athena, clad in chiton decorated with purple 
blotches and many white three-dotted rosettes, 
wearing aegis, Attic helmet with high crest (dec- 
orated with purple vertical lines) and a purple 
fillet, moves to right. She carries in her right hand 
a spear diagonally upwards. Her left arm is covered 
by a shield with purple border on which is part of 
a white tripod as an emblem. Heracles has de- 
posited on the ground his quiver with six arrows 
(decorated with white and purple dots), also his 
club. He is wrestling with the Nemean lion which, 
as in fig. 24, props himself with his right paw 
against Heracles’ left knee. Heracles holds, with his 
right hand, the lion’s left paw and uses a strangle 
hold with his right arm around the lion’s head. 
The lion’s head has twelve purple spots. He is 
roaring with pain and anger. Heracles has a purple 
fillet on his head. Turning from the scene is Her- 
mes with winged shoes, wearing petasus and 
chlamys decorated with a series of three white 
dots and purple stripes. His hair and beard are also 
purple-red. His feet are in profile to right, his round 
eye in full front, but his head to left. He holds 
diagonally a kerykeion, the top of which is con 
cealed by the palmette pattern. 

B. A silenus with purple-red hair and beard 
(round eye in full front) advances to right with 
left leg raised (an oenochoe in his right hand). In 
front of him a maenad, holding a wreath in her 
white hand, clad in long robe with purple stripes, 
sits at the bottom of the couch on a purple cushion 
with her white feet on a tripod. She faces Dionysus, 
who wears a purple ivy wreath and has a purple 
beard. He rests his left arm on a pillow and holds 
a rhyton in his right hand. The couch has a head 
piece with incisions near the bottom, decorated with 
white palmettes. In front of the couch is a three- 
legged table from which hang down three strips 
of meat or unleavened bread. Ivy branches in the 
background. Similar in subject and style to my 


the Louvre, the Minotaur is called a hero 


ld at Christie's April 8, 1954, no. 1. From the collection 


of Samuel Rogers, Cat. Christie, April 28, 1856f1., no. 499 
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olpe, CVA Robinson Collection 1, 50-51, pl. xxxvu, 
I. 
By the painter of hydria, London B 347 (CVA 
pl. 96, 3), and the hydria in Wiirzburg 314 (Lang- 
lotz pl. 95); near the Priam Painter. Beazley, ABV, 
333, no. 1. End of sixth century. 

10. Attic black-figured neck amphora with red 
body, decorated in purple-red, white and incised 
lines (pl. 7, figs. 31, 32). From Vulci. Intact, except 
for small holes in patterns on side A. Height, 0.42 
m.; of neck, 0.08 m. Greatest circumference, 0.87 m. 
Width across top, 0.19 m.; of lip of echinus-like top, 
0.018 m. Black convex base with red line at bottom. 
Above concave top of the base a broad, purple-red 
ridge, then color of clay with pointed black rays 
above. Then between a pair of red lines a frieze of 
lotus buds with interlocking stems, above which is a 
meander pattern. At top of scenes on shoulder, 
tongue pattern alternating purple-red and black. On 
neck, the usual addorsed palmettes with lotus be- 
tween them, between red ridges. Under the three- 
ribbed handles, black on inside except at bottom as 
well as on outside, the usual pattern of four ad- 
dorsed palmettes with spirals and one large lotus 
at bottom and two side lotuses with a solid black 
circle on the center of the diamond. 

On either side is depicted a combat over a fallen 
man between two warriors wearing crested helmets 
and metal cuirasses over short chitons. (A) The 
warrior at left with incised spirals on his cuirass, 
three purple-red spots on his chiton (decorated 
with pot-hooks between dotted lines and purple on 
his greaves) advances with horizontal spear, as does 
the warrior at right with a row of white dots on the 
crest of his helmet instead of the pot-hooks on the 
crest of his ally. His shield is seen only from the in- 
side. Both have a sword-sheath at their side. The 
fallen man kneels to right but his face is to left. He 
holds a spear with point to left in his right hand be- 
hind his body, which is in front view, though his 
legs are to right. The position is confused and badly 
drawn. On one side, the defeated collapsing man 
carries a shield in profile decorated with a bull's 
head of which only half can be seen. This is almost 
certainly the blazon of the Eteoboutadae. The other 
warrior has a shield with forepart of a leopard or 
panther, as on the shield of the warrior at right 

™ For political sympathies shown by sixth century vase paint- 
ers, cf. Seltman, Athens, its History and Coinage, 21. (Selt- 
man in a letter agrees with my interpretation.) Cf. also H. R. W. 
Smitii, “Some Aspects of the Menon Painter,” Berkeley, Cali- 


fornia, 1929 (University of California Publications in Classical 
Archaeology, Univ. of Calif. Press, 1944, no. 1, 1929-1944) 55- 
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on side B. The scene on the other side (B) has 
slight differences. The warrior at left has his spear 
pointed downwards and a a white baldric from his 
right shoulder to his left side; the lower part of 
his chiton has a white rosette. The collapsing war- 
rior has folds on his chiton below his metal cuirass, 
one falling down between his legs. They are dec- 
orated with five red dots and five white rosettes of 
three dots. The defeated man has a white tripod on 
his shield in his left hand instead of a panther’s 
head. This may signify Delphi where the Alcmaco 
nidae were long allied with the Eteoboutadae. The 
painter of this vase must have had very strong 
Peisistratid sympathies." The defeated one of the 
two chief Attic families is implicit in the paintings. 
Such is the interest of the shield-signs worn by the 
two groups of combatants on this very fine Attic 
amphora of the period ca. 540 b.c. Attributed by 
Beazley, ABV, 695, no. 203 bis, to the Leagros 
Group. 

11. Attic black-figured neck amphora with red 
body (pl. 7, 33-35a). From Cerveteri. Height, 0.4: 
m.; of neck, 0.09 m. Greatest circumference, 0.895 
m. Form and decoration like that of preceding vase 
(no. 10) except that the three-ribbed handles are 
not painted black on inside. Decoration black, pur 
ple-red, white. Incised lines. On obverse (A) 
Heracles fighting boar who is running to right.” 
Ivy branches in background. Heracles, clad in chi 
ton and lion’s skin decorated with many incised 
double lines and purple dots and blotches of white 
at top and side of face, has a sword-sheath at his 
back and quiver with arrows behind his right 
shoulder and club in raised right hand. The boar’s 
neck and front body have many purple-red spots. 
Five white solid circles are behind Heracles, and 
another one is above the boar. He grasps with his 
left hand the boar’s mane, about to strike him. At 
the right is Hermes (not Iolaus), as shown by his 
petasus and winged shoes. His chlamys is deco 
rated with five purple-red blotches and six white 
spots of three dots and several white curving lines 
above. He stretches his left hand over the boar’s 
head with thumb and fingers turned down. He 
holds up his right hand to his petasus with two 
fingers and thumb outstretched. This is incorrect, 
but such inconsistencies are common on black-fig 


57, “This school (Andocides and Menon Painters) is in the 
second generation strongly attached to the Alkmaionidae, as is 
indicated—by the shield device. .” Smith supports Selt 
man's suggestions. 


72 For the subject cf. Luce, AJA 28 (1924) 3176 
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ured vases. Perhaps Hermes is psychopompos and 
dedicating the boar to Hades. 

B. On the reverse side, two warriors stand to 
left between an old man with white hair and beard 
and a female figure at right. The old man is clad 
in a chiton and himation with end hanging down 
behind and in front. He holds a sceptre in his left 
hand and faces to right. At the right is the female 
figure facing to left with white lower legs and feet 
and white face and neck. She holds her drapery 
up with her right hand. It is decorated in front 
with white spots. She wears a purple-red fillet about 
her head. On her drapery are at least eighteen 
purple-red Greek crosses and more than five white 
rosettes of three dots. The old man has his drapery 
decorated with at least fourteen purple-red crosses, 
and at least six white rosettes of three dots. He has 
a round incised eye in full front view. The lady 
has a solid black dot for the pupil of her eyes. The 
rear warrior wears a pointed Thracian or Phrygian 
felt cap and has a quiver-bag at his side. He is look 
ing back, though his legs are forward, The warrior 
in front has greaves on his legs (the warrior in the 
rear, none). He wears a helmet which projects up 
beyond the two long spears, the points projecting 
to left beyond the old man, the ends projecting to 
right beyond the lady. She carries a round shield, 
its rim decorated with a purple-red band except for 
two black sections in which there is a purple-red 
dot. The shield is decorated with a bent leg in 
white (as on the next amphora). The eyes are 
round and in front view. The rear warrior has a 
barbarian look and is a Thracian rather than a 
Phrygian or Scythian. The scene is similar to that 
on Toronto amphora no. 307, though the Thracian 
there faces the other warrior and both of the side 


™ Cf. CVA Villa Giulia I, III He pl. 5, 2; Bologna, pl. 18, 
1, BdA (19%5-1936) 262, as mine, dating ca. 540 B.c. 

74. Cf. Beazley, The Development of Attic Black-Figure, 81-86, 
pls. 42-43 

7 Cf, AJA 28 (1924) 286, fig. 6; CVA Gallatin, pl. 19 

76 For such scenes cf. Luce, AJA 28 (1924) 413-324, nos 
53-97 (especially no. 53) Tolaus and Athena in nos. 60-56; 
Robinson—Harcum, Greek Vases at Toronto, 405, by the Anti 
menes Painter; Beazley, JHS 47 (1927) 84, (fig. 20, Naples 
186) nos. 26, 28, 29 (Tarquinia R. C. 1052) go (all by the 
Antimenes Painter); CVA Villa Giulia III He, pl. 3, 1-3; 
Brit. Mus. 3, pl. 28, 2a, 2c; pl. 31, 1a; 4, pl. 50, 2b; pl. §7, 2a; 
Gallatin Coll. pl. 4, 1, Brussels, Cinquantenaire, 3, pl. 8, 1b.; 
JHS 47 (1927) 84, fig. 20. On the subject in general, which 
goes back in literature only to Sophocles, Trachiniae, 1089 
1102, cf. Diodorus Siculus, 4, 12, who fits in with vases but 
speaks of a brazen pithos. For sculpture cf. Olympia Ill, pl. 39, 
7; 45, 7; Buschor and Hamann, Die Skulpturen des Zeustempels, 
pl. 103b; Dinsmoor, Hesperia, Suppl. 5 (1941) 117-120, figs 
44-48, “Observations on the Hephaisteion”; Koch, Studien zum 
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figures are male. It is also like an amphora in the 
Villa Giulia."* The bent leg might refer to the 
Alcmaconidae and the Thracian to Miltiades who 
was sent by Peisistratus to be tyrant of the Thra 
cian Chersonesus. 

This vase belongs to the Leagros Group, and the 
style is that of the Achelous Painter, who was fond 
of neck amphorae with Heracles rushing after the 
Erymanthian boar."* The figures are somewhat 
sophisticated. My vase shows the same “hog-eyes, 
trunk-like noses, and receding foreheads.” The eyes 
especially are similar. Such neck amphorae were 
still produced in the last quarter of the sixth cen 
tury, and such scenes of Heracles and the boat 
were the forerunners of that on the cylix in the Gal 
latin Collection,”® now in the Metropolitan Mu 
seum, by the Penthesilea Painter, ca. 540 n.c. Cf. 
Beazley, ABV, 383, 4. 

12. Black-figured neck amphora (pl. 8, figs. 36 
41). From Cerveteri. Mended from many pieces. A 
triangular piece from top of pithos and lower arms 
of Eurystheus still missing. Height, 0.41 m.; of 
neck, 0.08 m. Greatest circumference, 0.84 m. Across 
top, 0.178 m. Same ridges, same decoration and pat 
terns as on no, 10, except that pur ile red blotches 
are preserve d on lotus buds be tween the palmettes, 
and in center of pattern unde I the handles is a cross 
instead of a dot: the frieze of interlacing lotus 
buds has no black dots. 

On the obverse (A) Heracles™ with scabbard 
sheath with white knob at the end by his left side, 
without the usual chiton and lion's skin, but with 
sword at his left side, has his left foot on the rim 
of the pithos (decorated at bottom of neck with a 
band of white dots). He holds the boar with its 


head turned back over his shoulder, preparatory to 


Theseus-tempel in Athen (1955) 118, fig. 113 Chead of Eu 
rystheus f 1 metope on the east side discovered by Dins 
m JHS (1937) reconstruction 1s 
Koch, op.cit., f 114. Pl. 40, drawing of Schaubert 
(1 omits Eu heus. Here the boar is straight up and 
d head down, and Eu theus’ hands are further forward 
than in most representations. Heracles’ left foot is on the 
pith mM on m use, but in the recently discovered 
arch ype (sf f n.c.), now in the new Pacstum mu 
from the sanctuary of Hera, ¢ tades from Paestum 
of the Silaru river he has both feet on the ground 
ith the | on } } der head down nd Eurystheus 
ur it : } hands over his head: cf. Zanotti-Bianco, 
Le Meriwigle del Passato (1954) 166, figure. For vases cf 
also it (1896) (Stuttgart); Brit. Mu B 213; Berlin 
1* In general cf. for Heracles Brommer, Herakles. Die zwiélf 
Taten des Helden in antiker Kunst und Literatur, 1954, with 
lists and good « ission but omitting many of the stories richl 
illustrated on black-figured vases 
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hurling it (rear first) into the pithos, where the 
astounded Eurystheus throws up his open hands in 
protest; his hair stands on end and his head ap- 


pears facing left above the rim of the pithos sunk’ 


in the ground. The boar is on its back and its snout 
is to the left instead of to the right as in most such 
scenes."’ A rare rendering of the story on a black- 
figured vase, though usual on red-figured vases. At 
the right facing to left, Athena stands in a stiff 
archaic position with white feet and face, clad in 
long chiton with middle section decorated with in- 
cised crosses and rosettes of three dots, purple on 
side sections. She wears an Attic helmet with crest 
decorated with two rows of white dots with wavy 
pattern between them. Her eye has a solid red 
pupil with a black blotch over it. Another black 
spot is in front of her face. The crest of the helmet 
projects high up into the tongue pattern. She has 
a purple band around her head; carries a spear in 
her right hand and on her left, a round shield with 
purple rim and the symbol of a white dolphin” 
to left (no aegis as on the Toronto vase). On the 
left is Iolaus with no quiver, and no beard, in a 
short chiton decorated with five rosettes of three 
or four dots. He has a white baldric from his right 
shoulder to his left thigh, a purple fillet on his 
head, and a scabbard at his left side. He has a club 
in his right hand. He holds out his left open hand 
to help Heracles, whose club rests on the ground by 
his left side. On the other side (B) is, to right in 
the center a female figure with white feet, face, and 
hands, draped in Doric peplos and with himation 
pulled over her head. At the top of the peplos is 
a row of white dots, The eye has a solid red dot as 

1? For example on the b.f. amphora in the British Museum, 
B 213, Eurystheus’ hands are in same position but the boar is 
horizontal with snout to right; JHS 47 (1927) 84, fig. 20 by 
the Antimenes Painter. On a b.f. vase in CVA Gallatin Coll, pl. 
4, 1 = Luce, AJA 28 (1924) 316, fig. 4 (no. 81 in Luce’s list) 
Heracles holds the boar with tail down, and at the right stands 
a female figure, possibly the mother of Eurystheus, whereas 315, 
fig. 3, a black-figured amphora in the Metropolitan Museum, 
has the head down. Such vases are late black-figured and in- 
fluenced the red-figured which have the boar’s head up, as on 
the cylix by the Panactius Painter (no. 89 in Luce’s list, FR I, 
pl. 23; Pfuhl, op.cit., pl. 128, no. 401 = Fowler and Wheeler, 
A Handbook of Greek Archaeology, 493, fig. 492). Cf. also CVA 
Brit. Mus. 3, Ill He, pl. 28, 2a, c; Albizzati, op.cit. 345. In CVA 
Madrid I, Ill He, pl. 18, 1, on an amphora in same style as 
mine the boar's rear end is also being thrust at Eurystheus. 
This continues into the red-figured style and influenced the 
painter Oltos on the cylix in the Louvre (G. 17, Beazley ARV 
39, no. 66) illustrated in WV (1890-1), pl. 10, where the 
boar's rear appears over the head of Eurystheus. 


Cf. Chase, HSCP 13 (1902) 103, xcvt. 
Cf. ibid, 113, CLXVITI-CLXx, 
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pupil. The drapery is decorated with three long 
red blotches, at least eleven white rosettes of three 
or four dots, and at least six incised crosses. At the 
left looking back, though feet are to left, is a war- 
rior with drapery hanging below his shield, which 
is decorated with the forepart of a lion,’® a design 
often used on shields of warriors. His Corinthian 
helmet has a purple-red blotch on it, a white upper 
rim on the crest, and a row of white dots at the 
bottom. He wears greaves and carries a spear. At 
the right, facing to left, is another warrior, with 
drapery likewise hanging down below a shield with 
a white, bent leg*® as device (as on previous vase). 
He wears the usual so-called Corinthian helmet 
with a big purple-red band on it and a crest with 
upper white border and a row of one incised line, 
five open circles and a wavy line at the bottom.” 
In the manner of the Antimenes Painter, 540-520 
B.c. Close in style to vase now in Newark, N.J. 
Beazley, ABV, 277, no. 21. 

13. Attic black-figured neck amphora (pl. 9, figs. 
42, 43). From Vulci. Height, 0.42 m.; of neck, 0.085 
m.; diam. of neck, 0.115 m. Greatest circumference, 
0.885 m. Much mended. Missing are, on side A: 
back of ram’s head, piece under handle; on side B: 
part of face, left shoulder and lower drapery of 
figure at left. Decoration similar to that of preced- 
ing vase, but broad band under the scenes is blank 
and has no meander. The palmettes with loops 
above and below and the silhouette of the festoons 
are later. On the bottom is a grafhto Q .*” 

The story is that of Medea* boiling the ram, to 
make it young, in the presence of the daughters of 
Pelias, who often are represented’ as hoping so 
to rejuvenate their father. There is no representa- 


80 Cf, thid. 112, CLxv. 

§! Four chips, or breaks where black has been chipped off, 
can be seen on the warrior at right. 

82 Similar to CVA Miinchen 2, p. 22 

*8 Cf. Dugas, Comptes Rendus Acad. Inscr. et B.-L. (1943) 
462, 463 (Picard); two vases in Reinach, Répertoire des Vases 
Peints Ul, 81, 1-4 (no. 1 in British Museum has volutes at top of 
tripod as on my vase). At Bloomfield Hills in the Cranbrook 
Academy of Arts, Michigan, is an unpublished neck-amphora 
with the Peliades (1929.5) to which Dietrich von Bothmer 
called my attention. Euripides’ Peliades was performed in 455 
B.c. many years after this vase. Pindar refers to the story in 
ol. I, 40. 

84 Cf. CVA Brit. Mus. 4, pl. 54, 1b, also with volutes at 
top of tripod. For the many cases of rejuvenation in such a 
cauldron, cf. M. Renard, “Du chaudron de Gundestrup aux 
mythes classiques,” Latomus 13 (1954) 384-389 with illustra- 
tions of a b.f. lecythus from Gela (MonAnt 17 [1906] 120- 
123), Vulei (Renard Il, 43), Chiusi (MonAnt 30 [1925] 534- 
535) showing a young boy jumping out of the cauldron, not 
Pelias and Renard calls it “un rite de magie analogue A celui 
qui a donné naissance A la legende des Péliades.” 
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tion of the knife which the second daughter, on the 
famous relief in the Lateran and on other copies, 
holds in a deeply troubled attitude, warning that the 
cutting up and boiling of the parts of Pelias will 
end not in rejuvenation but in the tragedy of 
death." The same scene occurs with slight dif- 
ferences on both sides. 

A. In the center is a cauldron on a tripod over a 
fire of many black logs and eight or so light purple 
blotches to picture the fire. Out of the cauldron 
above appears the forepart of a ram with its head and 
two legs, more than usually shown in such scenes. 
Medea stands at left in an attitude of command, 
holding in her left hand a short magic wand with 
six prongs at the top. She holds up her long robe 
with her white right hand. Her face, arms, and 


feet are white; and her drapery is decorated with 
white and purple blotches. She wears a purple- 


red fillet on her head. Her hair is long, and one 
braid falls down over her right breast. At right is 
one of the Peliades with right hand raised in aston 
ishment. Her robe is likewise covered with purple 
spots. Her face, feet, and hands are white; and she 
likewise wears a purple fillet on her head. Her 
hair is long, and one tress hangs far down. Ivy 
branches appear in the background. 

B. On the reverse side, instead of Medea is a 
daughter of Pelias with white feet, face, and right 


arm. She also wears a robe decorated with purple. 


spots. She wears a purple fillet and holds up high 
her left hand, which has no magic wand. The 
daughter at the right stretches her right hand for- 
ward, instead of up; but her left white arm is held 
forward to left across her body below the breasts 
(as on the other side). These two figures are proba- 
bly the daughters of Pelias, Antiope, and Astero- 
peia, raising their hands in astonishment at the 
miracle. Ca. 520 B.c., of the Leagros Group. 

14. Attic black-figured neck amphora with red 
body smaller than previous ones (pl. 9, hgs. 44, 
45, pl. 10, fig. 46). Unbroken. From Vulci. In- 
cluded in Sotheby Sale of Feb. 16, 1953 (lot 97), but 
withdrawn by owner and bought by Spink and 
Son. Height, 0.325 m.; of neck, 0.06 m. Greatest 

85 Cf. Homer Thompson, on “Altar of Pity in the Athenian 
Hesperia 21 (1952) 47-82, fig. 8, pl 
improbable reconstruction, Possibly there is a suggestion of the 
rejuvenation of Athens herself. Cf. also Gétze, RM 53 (1938) 
189-280; Picard, Manuel d'archéologie grecque il (1939) 827 
bf, and Miss Richter in Festschrift Andreas Rump{ (1952) 127 
130, pls. 30-31, where Miss Richter publishes a head of Medea 
from a third Roman copy (others in Lateran and Berlin). Cf 


her Catalogue of Greek Sculptures in the Metropolitan Museum, 
p. 61, no. 62, pl. trv, a. 


Agora,” 17b, with an 
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circumference, 0.76 m.; diam. 0.24 m. Width of echi- 
nus-like top, 0.145 m. Decoration in purple-red, 
black and white. Incised lines. Black base with 
concave ridge, purple ridge with narrow band 
above in color of clay above which is purple band. 
Above that tall pointed black rays. Then, between 
two red bands, a simple meander frieze. On shoul- 
der on either side, small tongue pattern alternating 
purple-red and black, not under the three ribbed 
handles, which are painted black on inside as well 
as on exterior. On the neck, above two red ridges 
and below one such ridge, the usual addorsed pal- 
mettes with lotus buds between, ornamented with 
purple spots. Under the handles, two series of two 
addorsed spiral palmettes and three lotus buds (one 
at either side) and in the diamond-like center a 
Greek cross. 

On the obverse (A) there is in the center to right 
a warrior wearing a peculiar short, square, purple 
chiton, with eight open circles, between two incised 
lines above and below, in black at lower edge. He 
wears a helmet with high, broad, white crest 
decorated with a purple band below. He has a 
purple fillet about his head. He carries a shield 
adorned with five large white solid circles or balls,"* 
with a unique wide apron or fringe hanging be 
low it. On either side of the warrior is a horseman 
with feet spread out widely from the horse, who 
turns his head away, while the horseman faces the 
warrior. The horses are in front view, as on an 
amphora in Berlin and on Chalcidian and other 
vases. They are badly foreshortened, with rear legs 
too close to front ones and long tail between. The 
incised manes have a broad purple band on top. 
Each rider has purple-red greaves and a white 
cuirass or chiton. The one at left has purple hair; 
that at right, black hair with a purple-red fillet. 
Eyes of horsemen and horses are round. These 
young horsemen are surely the Dioscuri; and they 
remind one of the marble horseman in the Acropo 
lis Museum by the Rampin Sculptor (head in the 
Louvre) which had a companion, so that these 
sculptures also represented the Dioscuri.”’ 


86 Cf. Chase, op.cit. 96 for list of vases with shields with 

Payne and Young, Archaic Marble Sculpture from the 
Acropolis, 6ff., pls. 133-140 Auswahl archaischer 
Marmor-Skulpturen im Akropolis Museum, 212, 225, fig. $3f.; 
Richter, Archax 


figs. 57-59 


Schrader, 
Greck Art, 65; Animals in Greck Sculpture, 
For two horsemen on a b.f in the British 
the Enneacrunus (ca. $10 Bc.) Cf 
Pavel Oliva Recka Tyrannis 
For two horsemen on other vases, 


vase 
Museum as waterspouts on 
AJA $2 
(Prague 1954) 334, 3 


(1948), pl i, Rand 
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On the reverse (B) there is in the center a 
bearded man with purple-red fillet on his hand and 
staff in left hand (perhaps a king). He wears a 
long, close-fitting chiton with short purple-red 
himation (his lower arm and hand same color) 
on his right shoulder. It falls over his outstretched 
left arm, white on the outside of his arm, purple- 
red on inner side. At left is a girl with white feet, 
arms, and face (red eye in front view), wearing a 
red fillet on her head, clad in a long peplos (three 
sections: purple, black with four white rosettes 
with red center, and plain black), The part over 
her right shoulder is purple-red, the scarf black 
with three white rosettes. Over her left arm, with 
hand up, hangs on either side a red and black fold 
of drapery. A spear, with the indented point at her 
right shoulder, leans diagonally to the ground in 
front of her. At right is a young warrior (round- 
eyed) with partly incised spear in right hand across 
his body. He has a red fillet on his head, and is 
clad in white chiton with a shawl about his back 
(black with white rosettes and broad purple-red 
borders). He is moving to right but looking back 
to left. A very fine example of archaic vase-paint- 
ing. 550-540 B.c. This vase belongs to the group of 
horseman amphorae, to the school of Lydos per- 
haps. Dietrich von Bothmer thinks the scene a 
contamination of the judgment of Aphrodite, Her- 
mes, and Paris, but then everything is confused. 
Hermes should have a petasus and kerykeion. Von 
Bothmer rightly would assign the vase to the wider 
circle of the Princeton Painter.” 

15. Attic neck amphora with red body (pls. 10, 
it, figs. 47-52). From Vulci. Bought from Mikas in 
Paris, 1951. The vase has travelled far and wide, 
Morin-Jean Collection, Matrossian, Minassian and 
Spink. Height, 0.38 m.; of neck, 0.08 m. Greatest 
circumference, 0.86 m.; diam. 0.27 m. Width across 
echinus-like top, 0.17 m. Addorsed palmettes on 
the neck and tongue pattern on shoulder. Slightly 
concave tall neck, offset from the body by a ring, 


ef, CVA Villa Giulia, 3, pls. 8, 3; 17, 8; CVA Lecce I, IV Dr. 
pl. 8, 2-3; Oxford I, Il I, pl. 18, 12 (side by side). Cf. vase 
in the Louvre (Swindler, Ancient Painting, fig. 269, the two 
horsemen similar to mine and by the same painter); Berlin inv. 
4823; Tubingen D4; Watzinger, pl. 5; Beazley, ABS = Attic 
Black-figure. A Sketch (1928) pl. 2, 3 and pl. 3; Development, 
39. Wilamowitz, Glaube der Hellenen, 153, wrongly thinks 
that such vases refer to a knight or one interested in horses. 
Schuchhardt in Schrader, op.cit. 225, noticed that the Rampin 
horseman had a companion who also wore a wreath and that 
the two represented two aristocratic Athenians who won a 
horse-race. But wreaths can be characteristic of heroes and of 
the Dioscuri, cf. Chapouthier, Les Dioscures au service d'une 
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torus foot also separated from body by a ring. But 
plain wide band above meander frieze between two 
bands of red below and black lines above (worn 
away in part). Three-ribbed handles, plain on in- 
side. Two black bands below scenes on shoulder 
between the handles. Tongue pattern, alternately 
purple and black, above these scenes just below 
neck. On inside of neck, narrow line in color of 
clay below concave upper section, then 0.01 m. 
further down band (color of clay) 0.005 m. wide, 
then 0.04 m. of black, and below that on inside of 
neck, 0.04 m. in color of clay, as is rest of inside. 
Under the handles separating the two scenes quad- 
ruple palmettes and a bird design. On the shoulder 
of the reverse (A), are two eyes, with a peculiar 
horseshoe above loops between them. Flanking the 
eyes are battle scenes. At left, a warrior with scab- 
bard, cuirass, helmet, and diagonal spear in right 
hand, shield in left, is striding to right. In front of 
him is a similar soldier but one with a wider stride, 
clad in metal cuirass over his chiton. He carries a 
helmet, a shield with two white solid circles, and a 
spear in his hand held up behind head (not across 
the body as in first figure). At right his opponent 
falls back on bended knees, his spear slanting 
diagonally downwards with point below. His shield 
is thrown down on the ground and shows the in- 
side with his left arm through the band. There is 
purple on the upper edge of the crest of these last 
two figures, which alone are repeated at right with 
slight differences. There is also purple on the rim 
of the shield of the warrior at left who shows the 
inside, not outside, of his shield. The warrior at 
right has his spear across his body in an opposite 
direction. On the body of the amphora below is 
also a warrior clad in greaves, with a metal cuirass 
adorned with incised facing spirals in front view 
above his chiton. He has the end of his scabbard 
at his left side. He holds a diagonal spear in his 
right hand, and a kind of Boeotian shield with 
notches on the side in his left hand (inside show- 


Déesse (1935) 114, 327. I have just received from Dr. Cahn 
a fine b.f. amphora in the style of the Antimenes Painter with 
a quadriga on one side and on the other two horsemen with 
heads of horses turned inwards but heads of horsemen out- 
wards. Between them is a warrior to left with shield, helmet, 
and two spears. There has just come to my collection another 
black-figured amphora, with a warrior carrying a shield 
charged with a bent leg. He stands between two horsemen, but 
the faces of the horses and of the horsemen and warrior are 
turned in the opposite direction. It belongs to the Leagros Group 
and is perhaps by the same painter. 

Cf. BMMA 12 (1953) 52-56. 
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ing). He wears a so-called Corinthian helmet with 
big cheek pieces. Only his round incised right eye 
is seen. His crest is decorated with a row of white 
dots between incised lines. On either side of him 
facing inward is a smiling young man clad in a 
himation."® The whole scene is between eyes as on 
the obverse (B). Under the handles, a nude, bearded 
silenus is running to right, holding in his hands 
ivy branches which extend over and behind and in 
front of him as if he were skipping rope. On one 
side his tail is purple-red, and so is his beard. He 
has a long, incised ear or horn, and one tress of 
hair hangs down to just under his right hand (two 
incised lines). His breasts (two incised circles) are 
in front view. Between the large eyes on one side 
(inner circle and dot in center purple-red) is proba 
bly the main scene, as Dionysus and comus scenes 
predominate here, a lively Dionysus running to 
right (long feet). He is clad in himation with zig- 
zag selvage edge (his right shoulder bare) and 
four folds purple-red). He has a purple-red ivy 
wreath on his head, a purple-red beard and round 
eye in front view. In his left hand, he holds an ivy 
branch which spreads out behind, above, and be 
low (also an ivy branch in front and above and 
three branches below). In his left hand, he has his 
characteristic cantharus. On the shoulder above is 
a scene also connected with Dionysus. At the right 
of the two eyes, Dionysus with cornucopiae in his 
right hand, and with red beard (and red on folds 
of his himation), sits on a stone with a red-bearded 
silenus in front of him; another (also with red 
beard, and fillet and tail) is dancing behind him, 
with left leg raised. On the shoulder at the left of 
the two eyes is a bearded man or king with a red 
fillet on his head, red folds of drapery, and a staff in 
his left hand. Behind him to the right is a nude kou 
ros (red fillet). In front of him, but facing to right 
and looking back, is another kouros with hands 
crossed, as is common in figures of the Antimenes 
Painter. His legs are in profile to the right; his 
body is in front view; and his head is in profile to 

8° For a similar combat scene cf. Louvre, CA 616, reproduced 
in Beazley, Development, pl. 8, 1, a wipod-pyxis by the C 
Painter; on the neck of the Amasis amphora in the Louvre, 
WV (1889), pl. ma: on an amphora, 17.230.14, in the Metro 


politan attributed to Execias. 
99 JHS 47 (1927) 75, fig. 10 = CVA Brit. Mus., 4, pl. 65 


2a-d, cf. also pl. 65, 1a-d for similar eyes on body of amphora; 
Beazley, ABV, 273, 117. 

91 Cf. also CVA Gallatin Coll., pl. 4, 3, and Wiirzburg 222, 
in Langlotz, Griechische Vasen in Wirzhurg, pl. 50. For the 
Cleophrades Painter working in the black-figure style on Panathe- 


naic amphorae, cf. Beazley, AJA 47 (1943) 445, and Develop- 
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the left. This is a fine piece of work by the Anti- 
menes Painter, ca. 530 B.c., even better than on the 
eye vase in the British Museum (B266) with a 
similar Dionysus between two big eyes and squat- 
ting satyrs under the handles. Beazley also assigns 
this to the Antimenes Painter.*° 

16. Attic black-figured neck amphora with red 
body (pls. 12, 13, figs. 53-60). Beazley, ABV, 405, 
19. From Cerveteri. Recomposed, a small fragment 
on front restored. Bought from Vente Publique XI, 
Jan. 24, 1953; Monnaies et Médailles, Basle, Switzer- 
land, no. 328 (wrongly printed as 327), p. 35, pl. 
18, and there attributed by Beazley to the Cleophra 
des Painter." Height, 0.413 m.; of neck, 0.087 m. 
Greatest circumference, 0.90 m, Greatest diam. 0.27 
m. Decoration in black, purple-red, white. Incised 
lines. Form and decoration similar to that of fig. 
32 above. Pointed rays at bottom, lotus-buds with 
no dots between them. Black band between two 
purple-red lines below and one above. Tongue pat 
tern not continued under three-ribbed handles, 
which are not painted black on the inside. Under 
the handles on the body of the vase, addorsed spiral 
palmettes with lotus-bud between and black dot 
in center of diamond as in fig. 29. 

On the obverse side (A) Hermes, Cerberus, and 
Sisyphus.”* The entrance to Hades is represented 
by a propylon with unfluted Doric columns (with 
two rows of two incised annulets under the echinus, 
and with abacus and architrave divided in two parts 
by broad white line). The upper part of one col 
umn has three zigzags between similar lines and 
only an echinus and abacus.”* Hermes emerges 
from behind the first column, clad in chlamys with 
right shoulder bare, kerykeion in right hand. He 
has a purple-red beard and fillet to bind up his hair 
in a bun and wears the characteristic petasus with 
a long front projection but turned up at the rear 
as usual. His eye is round and in front view. His 
open left hand is extended toward Sisyphus. His 
body is in front view, but his feet with winged boots 
are turned sharply and outwardly to left. In front 


ment, 93ff 

*? For Sisyphus as an indication that a scene takes place in 
Hades, cf., ¢.g., another black-figured amphora: CVA Brit. Mus. 
4, pl. 64, 2b (in text 3b); Pfuhl, op.cit., fig. 283; FR, pl. 10; 
Paus. 10.31.3. For a good representation of Sisyphus bracing 
himself with his left foot against the cliff as he pushes up the 
stone, on an archaic b.f, vase in Munich, cf. Baumeister, Denk 
miler (1924) fig. 2040 

** This is the usual type of propylon in Mycenaean (Tiryns, 
Pylos, etc.) and archaic times (Athenian propylon), two col- 
umns between antae, The two columns are in bad perspective 
and out of position but lend depth to the scene 
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of Hermes is the hound of Hell, with only two 
heads, as usual on black-figured vases.”* It is rather 
unique to have Heracles omitted. Cerberus’ snake- 
like tail curves up into a peculiar snake’s head, with 
open mouth, the lower part or fang like a long 
foot. One head looks backward, another forward. 
White is used for the teeth and the lower line of 
the belly. The back-mane is colored with purple 
and white sections alternately. Sisyphus, clad in a 
short garment decorated with two purple dots and 
purple blotches on its edges, exposing his right 
shoulder, moves to right but looks back at Hermes. 
He has a purple-red beard and a fillet about his 
head. He holds a big round rock with a white 
border and a white snake (?) on it. He has shoved 
the stone to the top of a steep slope and is resting 
it there before it will roll down again. 

On the reverse (B) are two comasts, with purple- 
red beards, wearing purple-red ivy wreaths and 
himatia tied about their hips. The one on the left 
carries a crooked knotted stick. That at right car- 
ries on his back a wine skin painted purple (but 
with black end). His long feet move to right; his 
body is in front view; his left open hand is ex- 
tended to right; but his head with round eye is to 
left. Between them is a dancing girl or maenad 
(piece missing from right side), holding castanets 
(krotala) in her upraised white hands (face and 
arms and feet also white). She has a purple ivy 
wreath. Her eye is a solid black dot on her white 
face and neck, down which falls a black tress. Over 
her short-sleeved chiton is a panther’s skin (nebris) 
with claws hanging down in front and at rear. Her 
garment is decorated with purple-red dots and in- 
cised half-circles, zigzags or waves at end of sleeves 
and at bottom of chiton (also eight purple-red lines 
over incised ones). An excellent, well-preserved am- 

4 The subject. of Heracles’ exploits is frequent on b.f. vases; 
cf. note 76, and’ Luce, AJA 20 (1916) 460-472, lists 349 with 
Nemean Lion alone. Of 65 vases attributed to the Antimenes 
Painter by Beazley, 30 have Heracles’ deeds, 12 the Nemean 
Lion, three Cerberus, Louvre F 228, Tarquinia R.C. 976, 
Wiirzburg 135, = Beazley, JHS 47 (1927) 63-92, nos. 12, 37, 
61. Walters, JHS 18 (1898) 296-297, gives a list of 36 vases 
with Cerberus, 31 with two heads, to which add at least seven 
(43 in all) CVA Louvre 3, pl. 14, 7, 4; pl. 43, 1; and pl. 47, 
6; Bibl. Nat. 2, pl. 65, 6, 7, 8; Naples, no. 20 in Nuova Sala; 
one in Boston from Peake Collection, and the one in St. Louis 
(AJA 44 [1940] 192-199, figs. 8-10). Cerberus has two heads 
generally in b.f. ware (rarely in r.f. ware), as on the beautiful 
b.f. plate by the Io Painter (assigned by Beazley to the Painter 
of the Cerberus Plate), accompanied by Hermes, cf. Pfuhl, 
op.cit. fig. 356. Mylonas, AJA 46 (1942) 368-369, assigns this 
amphora in St. Louis to the general style of the Antimenes 


Painter and dates it too late, in the last quarter of the sixth 
century. The two heads differ from those on my amphora; 
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phora of the late Attic Black Figure, dating ca. 
510-500 B.c., by the Cleophrades Painter (Epictetus 
Il). 

17. Attic black-figured scyphus (pl. 13, figs. 61, 
62). From Vulci, according to my friend, A. M. 
Woodward, who once had the vase at Sheffield. Caz. 
Sotheby (25 July 1935) 38; (20-21 Dec. 1948) 172. 
Bought through an English dealer and Spink. 
Height, 0.288 im. Total width across top, 0.23 m. 
Diam. of bowl, 0.213 m.; of base, 0.145 m. On red 
bottom in center broad purple ring with small red 
dot in the middle. Handles black except for part 
of inner sides. Inside of bowl black from top edge 
down, 0.08 m. Rest bright red. At top, two rows of 
dots or ivy leaves above broad black band and a 
narrow black band. Above red base, red ridge. 
Between one red line and three red lines a row of 
carelessly drawn rays, alternately long and short. 
Under the scenes, broad red line. Under one han- 
dle, red loop pattern like a figure 8. Nine centi- 
meters below the top, the body of the scyphus and 
the lower part of the figures are red, contrasting 
with the black above. This indicates that the vase 
was once buried in a lower section of the ground 
having chemicals, which caused this change in 
color. Possibly the difference is due to firing, with 
the upper part being subjected to a different heat. 
But the division comes all around the scyphus at 
the same point. The scene of Perseus and Medusa 
is repeated on both sides, with ivy branches in 
background of figures at either end. 

On one side (A), which probably is the more 
important, Perseus with scabbard at left side, wear- 
ing a short garment with tails hanging down be- 
hind ‘and in front, strides to right with left knee 
raised, wings on his shoes, his left hand grasping 
the left wing of Medusa, his right hand grasping 
they are much longer. The eyes, hands, and muscles of the 
other figures and the whole style are different, and so my vase 
cannot belong to the same painter. In Studies Presented to David 
Moore Robinson (St. Louis 1953) 55-59, pl. 17, Charles Dugas 
rightly attributes a hydria in Lyons with a two-headed Cerberus 
and Heracles and Hermes to the Antimenes Painter. Cerberus’ 
two heads probably go back to the two dogs of Yama in Sanskrit 
literature. In the eleventh of the Rig-Veda the two dogs guide 
the soul to Hades; cf. Maurice Bloomfield, Cerberus (Chicago 
1905) 2-20. Evans, JHS 45 (1925) 52, thinks that Cerberus is 
represented on the Ring of Nestor with one head but I fear that 
the ring is a forgery, though Cerberus does seem to occur with 
one head on a Corinthian scyphus (Roscher, Lexikon 2, 1122, 
fig. 1). In Homer, who mentions only this one of Heracles’ ex- 
ploits (11, 8.368; Od. 11.623), Cerberus’ heads are unnumbered. 
In Hesiod, Theogony, 311ff., he has 50, in Pindar, fr. 249, he 


has 100 (so Horace, Odes 2.13.34, but three in Soph. Trach., 
1098; Eur. Herc. Furens, 784ff.). 
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the Aarpe, held forward and not upward as on the 
other side. Perseus dares to look forward and not 
backward as on the other side. Medusa with wings 
outspread, has wings on her ankles, her face in 
front view (white worn off, but eyes and nose still 
visible), her right arm bent across her body, her 
left arm bent upward, and her open hand near the 
edge of her left wing (white gone, but outline re 
mains). The hands are in a different position on 
the other side. At right, a bearded figure with 
winged boots strides to right but looks back. He is 
clad in a short cloak, the right end falling in a 
separate pointed fold (not so on other side of 
scyphus). His right hand is across his body and 
holds a long diagonal spear to upper right (not so 
well rendered on other side). His left arm falls 
across his body behind his right hand. This is one 
of the most interesting early representations of the 
Perseus story.” 

On the other side (B), Perseus turns his face 
with almond-shaped eye away from Medusa for 
fear he will be turned to stone. He is clad in a 
short chiton covered with purple-red spots, has a 
scabbard at his left side, and wears winged boots. 
He runs to right with left knee raised, left hand 
outstretched but Aarpe in right hand to cut off the 
head of Medusa, whose face (from which white is 
worn off) is in front view as usually on Greek 
vases. Medusa, with her wings spread out, her arms 
(white worn off) forward and backward, her 
drapery adorned with purple spots, is running away 
with left leg bent and right leg dragging behind. 
At right stands a bearded figure with winged shoes. 
He is clad in a short chlamys adorned with purple 
and white circles, and his arms are across his body 
in front view; but his head looks back in an op- 
posite direction from the feet. Behind and below 
his buttocks is seen part of a diagonal spear. There 
are figures at either end with ivy branches in back 
ground. Near the Theseus Painter of the White 
Heron Group, 490-480 B.c. Cf. Haspels, ABL 253, 

18. Attic disk or discus (pls. 13, 14, figs. 63-65). 
Said to be from Athens. Bought from Seltman in 

95 Cf. Perseus metope from Selinus in Palermo, Richter, Sculp- 
ture and Sculptors, fig. 405. For references to much literature 
on Perseus, cf. AM 60-61 (1935-36) 284-299 (a list of 49 
Perseus representations by Hampe); AJA §7 (1953) 270-271, 
n. 8-14; 58 (1954), 210f., pl. 35, 2; Jocelyn M. Woodward, 
Perseus (Cambridge 1937). On a hydria of the Pan Painter 
in the British Museum dating ca. 470 Perseus carries Medusa's 


head in the kibisis and is looking back at Medusa, but she is 
already decapitated; cf. Pfuhl, op.cit., fig. 474. On all aspects 
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London. Diam. 0.218 m. Height, 0.01 m. Broken in 
fourteen pieces, but complete except for upper left 
portion as seen in photograph and drawing. Upper 
surface is slightly concave. On bottom in center are 
six slightly depressed circles of a spiral as if the 
disk has been turned on a small base or as if there 
were suspension holes in the lost section, On the 
convex bottom, the scene is rudely painted in black. 
An ithyphallic silenus playing the double flute 
stands to right. In fecnt of him is a dancing silenus 
with arms outstietched and left leg raised. Then a 
horseman with spear in right hand advances with 
warrior in front, shield on right arm and sheath 
with sword by left side, against a sow (?) which is 
running away, while a bristly boar is coming up 
to left. The workmanship might be Boeotian, but 
in view of the brilliant drawing on the obverse, I 
prefer to call it poor Attic work. Three letters . . . 


NEf.. 


would suggest many potters such as Chachrylion, 


.can be seen behind the horseman, which 


Hieron, etc. But all such names seem unlikely, 
though the bf. silenus and the horsemen are burst 
ing with life in brush work such as cannot be 
found in Boeotia. The only parallel in Boeotia | 
know of is Scheurleer, Catalogue eener Verzameling 
Oudheden (1909), 388, pl. 36, from Karditsa, Boeo 
tia. Surely, however, there is no evidence of such 
competent fifth century Boeotian draughtmanship 
as on the unique incised designs in five horizontal 
sections on the obverse. Who has ever seen such 
brilliant drawing in Boeotia? The black will not 
yield to alcohol and so the scene is not a forgery. 

The obverse on top is unique. On a black back 
ground are incised in beautiful drawing, remind 
ing one of Sotades, the Syriscus (lion) and Aeschi 
nes Painters, what [| take to be the signs of the 
zodiac, in five zones. The lower horizontal is ir 
regular, but is original. These “Sternbilder” are not 
the usual ones, but they were very fluid in the early 
fifth century’ from which this disk dates (ca. 490 
.c.) and varied according to the ideas of different 
people. Greek writers, Eudoxus, Eratosthenes, Hip 
parchus, knew of only eleven zodiacal symbols but 
made one do double duty, extending the Scorpion 


of Perseus and vase illustrations of Aeschylus’ tetralogy on 


Perseus, cf. AJA 57 (1953) 92-94, 269-275, especially 270-271 


My Vase 8 cariier than Aeschylus 
"On hith centu date of astral signs, cf. RE 2weite Reihe 
Sternbilder, 2412-2439. Cf. also Thiele, Antike Himmels 
bilder, Kerényi, RW 40 (1933) 271-307; Nilsson “Sonnen 
kalendar und Sonnenreligion idem, 30 (1933) 141-173; Opus 


cula Selecta (1951), 2, 462-504; JOAI 46 (1946) 135-139; 
irch. Cl. § (1953) 260, pl. 114 (lion) 
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(missing on my disk) across the seventh and eighth 
divisions. The Balance is supposed to have been 
introduced in Roman times, but it (Libra) already 
occurs at Dendera in Egypt. The Libra and Scor- 
pion are found in Egypt, and these Greek signs of 
the zodiac have thrown much light on the calendar 
system and method of stellar grouping of the Egyp- 
tians.*’ Sagittarius is also missing on our disk, but 
of the lists of zodiac signs in Roscher’s Lexikon, 
V, 6, 865-920, in RE s.v. in Ziebarth-Liibker’s Real- 
lextkon (1914), s.v., ten occur on my disk, the 
sphinx and doe only there (see table below). The 
quadriga is carelessly done with what appears to be 
only three horses, and it may be that this is an 
ancient careless copy or contamination, a combina- 
tion of scenes from other vases. But in any case, I 
consider the scenes original. 
On the Disk Liibker’s Real- | Page (and 
lexikon 1914,, number) RE 
Between Orion 
and Sirius 


Hare 987 A (35) Roscher, 
Lexikon, 93 

Sphinx — 

Bull g86 A (9) 

Cock 2420 (Alektro- 
podion) 

Perseus (?) 987 A (32) 

Chariot 986 B (26), | Roscher 

Hvioxos 
Hound 985 A (2) Roscher 915 


Aeschylus, 


Agam, 967 


Sophocles, 
fr. 135 
Andromeda or | 987 A (31) Roscher VI, 931 
Virgo 
Girl Winged 986 A (13) 
Eros 985 B (5, 


) 
Dove (or Eagle)| 985 A (4) or | Schol. Homer. 
986 B (22) Il. 18. 486 


Lion 986 A (12) 
Doe — 


©7 Cf, 1, Lepsius, Die Chronologie der Aegypter (1849) 65, 
83, roo (an Egypto-Greek planisphere); Frohner, Sculpture du 
Louvre 17, Egyptian decan in outer circle. The planets and 
Greek Zodiac in duplicate in next three circles. On the Dendera 
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ZODIAC 
12 Divisions—called by 
1. Aries = the Ram 
2. Taurus = the Bull 
3. Gemini = the Twins 
4. Cancer = the Crab 
5. Leo = the Lion 
6. Virgo = the Virgin 
7. Libra = the Balance 
8. Scorpio = the Scorpion 
9. Sagittarius = the Archer 
10. Capricornus = the Goat 
11. Aquarius = the Water-carrier 
12. Pisces = the Fishes 


For a group of zodiac signs in St. Isidore of Leon, 
cf. “The Hero Champion of Animals,” Modern 
Language Quarterly 4 (1943) 267, (for lion, p. 277). 


RED-FIGURED VASES 


19. Part of a shoulder of red-figured hydria or 
calpis (pl. 15, figs. 66, 67). From Vulci. Bought in 
Rome. Mended from fourteen pieces. Many parts 
are chipped. Part of the upper plain black body 
with a dotted frieze of interlooping long rays, points 
down (0.045 m. high), at the top just below the 
shoulder, similar to that above the scene, is pre- 
served, though it is not seen in Fig. 67. Greatest 
diam. 0.32 m. Height preserved, 0.20 m. Frieze 
of sacrificial divinities’* on shoulder, 0.10 m. high. 
At the left a figure much damaged. Then Poseidon 
sits to left on a rock (decorated with two horizon- 
tal rows of red dots) with a purple-red ivy wreath 
on his head. He holds a trident in his right hand 
and a dolphin in his left. His legs are in profile to 
left, his nude body in front view, his head turned 
back toward Zeus who sits on a rock likewise dec- 
orated with a row of dots. His legs are to right, up- 
per body in front view and head at left. He holds a 
striped sceptre in his raised right hand and a phiale 
in his left. The breasts of Poseidon and Zeus are 
rendered with half circles and the collar-bone with 
hooks. Facing him is winged Iris with an oenochée 
in her right hand, holding up the bottom of her 
drapery with her left hand. At the right end of the 
panel bounded by a vertical pattern with two rows 
of dots, looking back toward Zeus, but sitting to 
plaque we have a very different list with only the bull, lion, 
and the virgin of my disk. Here they are all represented in 


order. 
** Cf. Erika Simon, Opfernde Gétter (Berlin 1953), passim. 
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right is Apollo, holding a staff in his left hand and 
pointing down to a pithos with his right hand. All 
the figures have purple-red wreaths on their heads. 
So this is a male figure. The peculiar object behind 
Apollo resembles a brazier such as | found at Olyn- 
thus;** but probably it is the upper part of a pithos 
sunk in the ground, with a rim decorated with a 
design of leaves (or egg and dart). This would fur 
nish the wine for the vase which the effaced figure 
at extreme left held, for Zeus’s phiale, and for Iris’s 
oenochoe. Possibly the figure is Ganymede, Zeus’s 
butler and wine-pourer. One is reminded of the 
Agrigento Painter who did mostly craters (with 
same desin of lotus-buds and interlacing stems. 
One is also reininded of the Pig Painter but again 
there is a difference. By one of the Mannerists ca. 
450 B.c, 

20. Stamnus 


190 


(pls. 15, 16, figs. 68-70). Found at 
Vulci. Height, 0.43 m.; of concave off-set neck, 
0.065 m. Greatest diam. under handles (one was 
restored in ancient times with four vertical iron 
rivets as seen in fig. 70), 0.34 m. Width across top, 
0.27 m. (of lip decorated with egg and dart, 0.02 
m.), across ends of handles, 0.12 m. Diam. of foot, 
0.15 m. Perfectly preserved. Around the outside of 
the handles only, half-ircles (a kind of egg pat 
tern). Above and below and at sides of handles, 
addorsed palmettes and spirals, making a beautiful 
pattern as on vases by Polygnotus, especially CVA 
Oxford, 1, pl. 29, 1-2 and 3-4, which have the same 
cross and meander pattern below the scenes, the 
same tongue pattern above them, the same egg and 
darts on the lip, the same shape and base, the whole 
style very similar. The long Greek noses, the ears, 
the eyes with solid black dot near the corn: r, the 
faces, drapery and many details are like those on 
my vase, 

My «stamaus resembles one of the two stamni 
(out of only four stamni signed by Polygnotus). 
It is 96.7-16.5 in the British Museum,’ and has 
exactly the same shape with the same kind of base 
and concave neck, the same patterns below (ex: ept 
for a vertical instead of a diagonal cross), above the 
scenes and on the lip. Exactly the same egg pattern 
around the handles, the same elaborate palmettes 
and spirals above and below the handles (fig. 70). 

99 Olynthus X, no 570. 

400 Miss Barbara Philippaki has written a dissertation on the 
Atuc Stamnos and 1 have sent her photographs of mine. It 
should be published. 

101 FR 3, 43, fig. 19 Hoppin, A Handbook of Attic Red 
figured Vases il, 378 379 

102 Cf. Pfuhl, op.cit., fig. 365; FR, pl 14; CVA Miinchen, 
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Likewise there are three youths on the reverse. The 
rendering of the neck and breast muscles and of the 
abdomen (where on my exat iple the inner mark- 
ings have mostly disappeared), the long noses and 
peculiar eyes, the drapery and even the ankles are 
similar. There can be no doubt that we must assign 
this very beautiful vase to Polygnotus himself. I 
have tried in vain to find his signature which must 
have dis ippeared, as there are faint trace s. 

(A). A comus scene. At the left a tall bearded 
man (Demonicus) with fillet about his round- 
topped head and with characteristic high-placed 
ear, nude exce pt for the himation hanging over his 


shoulders and down on either side, is m ving to 


right with left foot advanced. He holds tenderly 
under the arms. a dancing flute girl (Cleopatra) 
with puffed-out cheeks, curly brown hair below a 
broad fillet decorated with a row of angles and dots. 
She is clad in a diaphanous Ionic chiton with over- 
fold, the lower part swirling out behind. She leans 
back in a very modern manner, supported by the 
be arded man, so that she can raise her outstretched 
left foot off the ground with toes down. She plays 
the double flute whil the boy (Euthippus) in the 
middle (nude except for the di ipery hanging from 
his left shoulder behind his raised left leg) dances 
to right. His body is in front view, but his face is 
in full profile to left. His right, open hand is raised 
high, even into the tongue pattern. With his left 
he holds above his left leg a large crater of the 


lebe type decorated with a double row of ivy 


ce 
leaves. One sees his four fingers holding the out. 
side of the vase. His dancing attitude with raised 
left leg is reminiscent of that on vases of Euthy- 
mides and the Pig Painter.’°* The he arded man at 
ight (Callima hus) resembles the man holding up 
the flute girl. He strides to left, with left foot ad- 
vanced ind right hand over his head in the attitude 
of the famous Harmo lius,’”* his left shoulder bare. 
His left hand, with fingers with round ends, is held 
up to his head quite like the warrior fighting against 
the mounted Amazon on the pelice in Syracuse, 
signed by Polygnotus, in exactly the same stance, 
and with the same bent elbow with lower arm hold- 
ing a weapon over the head. He is similar to the 
man at left except that he is infibulated. He has a 


2. pl (Pig Painter ca. 4 B.c.); Hoppin ao 
For | gnotan Va in style nilar to that of mine, cf, CVA 
Oxford I, a1, 1-2 pl. 22, 3; pl. 29, 3-4; Vatican 17, 18: G 430 
in the Low 

193 Cf. Richter ulpture and the Sculptors, fig 575. Cf. the 
stamnus with Harmodius holding sword over his head illus- 


trated in Baurncister, Denkmiler, p. 1988, fig. 2132 
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long lyre (barbiton) with five visible incised strings, 
continued as seven in diluted paint, with the tor- 
toise-shell base behind his left shoulder, the bridge 
far down to the level of his right knee. Over his 
head, as said above, he holds a knotted stick with 
curved end, as on vases assigned to Polygnotus and 
as the komarchos does on the Euthymides vase cited 
above.’** This is probably a dance gesture, and the 
man is beating time rather than striking up the 
dancer with the crater. He is commander Calli- 
machus, commanding the comus, as his predecessor 
Callimachus was commander at Marathon, a bit of 
humor such as Polygnotus sometimes uses. 

B. On the reverse, as often on vases of Polygno- 
tus, are three fine youths, clad only in the himation 
(far superior to the later Mantelfiguren). The first 
one moves to right, holding in his left hand a 
scyphus or cotyle of fifth century style as found at 
Olynthus;'” the second, likewise to right, makes 
an interesting gesture with his long right hand out- 
stretched toward his right hip. His left foot is ad- 
vanced, his right heel raised to indicate that he is 
moving or slowly dancing. In his left hand he car- 
ries a torch of twigs indicated by three red, vertical 
lines bound together by four horizontal bands of 
two red lines. Facing him is a third dancer with 
head to left, upper body in front view, but lower 
body and feet to right. His right elbow is bent and 
his open hand with long fingers is raised in gesture. 
He has less of his right, upper body exposed than 
the central boy (that Greek love of symmetry, as 
in the four hydrophoroi of the Parthenon frieze, 
but with variations). His lower body and drapery 
are similar, and the stance is exactly the same. Note 

104 FR, pl. 14; R. Lullies and M. Hirmer, Griechische Vasen 
der reif-archaischen Zeit (Munich 1955), figs. 28-30. 

109 Olynthus XIll, pls. 197-202 

106 Cf, IG Il, 797 C 344 (350 B.c.); 798 C 41; Boq Ba so 
(334 w.c.). There was a Demonicus who was a friend of Isoc- 
rates, another who was a poet of the Middle Comedy (Athe- 
nacus 21.410d), another from Phlya who was an archon 
(Demosthenes, 18.115b.), one from Marathon shid. 18.135. 
The name Demonicus is found on a cylix by the Brygos Painter 
earlier than my vase; Hoppin, op.cit. 132, no. 62; Brit. Mus. 
* E 68; Hartwig, Gr. Meisterschalen, pls. 44, 35. 

107 The name Cleopatra, sister of Alexander the Great, occurs 
in Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions (193%), no. 195 (ca. 430 
B.C.). 

108 Hoppin, op.cit. Il, 184, 12 and 196, 60. 

109 Hoppin, op.cit. Il, 476, no. 1; FR Il, 99, fig. 47. 

119 Cf, Roscher, Lexikon 2, 1232-1335 s.v. Kleopatra; Bau 
meister, Denkmdler, 1402. 

111 Euthippus is cited as an archon a little before the time 
of this vase (461-460 B.c.) by Diodorus Siculus 11.75. Cf. 
Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica s.v. The name is found on 
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that the vertical standing folds of his drapery are 
parallel to those of the central boy. 

Inscriptions. Polygnotus was fond of giving his 
figures aristocratic or high sounding names. On the 
obverse all the figures are named, but the inscrip- 
tions are very faint. The purple-red paint has dis- 
appeared, but white traces are clearly seen in cer 
tain lights. The names cannot be seen in photo- 
graphs, but there is no doubt about them, as my 
colleagues, Cambitoglou and Willis, will testify. 
The inscriptions follow the usual ceramic rules and 
either run from the figures to which they pertain 
or have the bottom of the letters toward them. So 
above the head of the first figure is AEMONIKO$ 
in archaic letters,"°* with a three-barred sigma 
which in lapidary inscriptions is usual before 446 
B.c. Above the flutes, the letters are KAEOTATPA 
with Ionic lambda, which occurs on none of the 
four signed vases of Polygnotus, but on some of 
those attributed to him, such as Hoppin, no. 16, in 
Naples. Above the stick of the fourth figure is 
KAAAIMAXO$. Cleopatra here first occurs in in 
scriptions,'°’ though found also on vases by the 
Meidias Painter,"°* and on a pyxis in Boston by 
Xenotimus.’*’ Cleopatra in mythology goes back to 
early times. There are at least seven mythological 
Cleopatras, daughters of Boreas, Tros, Idas, Danaus 
(two), also a wife of Deucalion, a sister of Midas, 
one of two girls sent by Locerians to be sacrificed 
at Troy, another a patron of marriage."’® The 
boy with the crater has above his head the name 
Callimachus was the commander 
at Marathon in 490 B.c."** He appeared in the fa- 
mous painting by Panaenus in the Painted Stoa.'"* 
A masterpiece of Polygnotus, 450-440 B.c. 

Lemnos as an Athenian from Acharnae, 1G XII, 8, 12. Cf. Mar 
mor Parium 58. Another is from Anaphlystus, a follower of 
Cimon, Plut. Cimon, 17. 

112 Paus. 1.15.4-6. The name Callimachus is also known as 
that of a great painter and sculptor of the end of the fifth cen 
tury s.c. (Pfuhl, op.cit. 764), and of course later as a poet; 
but my vase is the earliest example of the name on vases. The 
name occurs earlier ca. 490 B.c. on stone, in epigrams of the 
polemarch who died at Marathon and who dedicated to Athena 
a statue of Hermes; cf. 1G I*, 609; Tod, Greek Historical In 
seripzions (1933) no. 13; Raubitschek, Dedications from the 
Athenian Akropolis (1949) 18-19, no. 13. The mame occurs 
also in an inscription of 410-9 B.c., Tod, op.it., no. 83. On 
IG 1, 609, cf. Shefton’s article in BSA 45 (1950) 140-163, 


where new restorations of the epigrams are given. Shefton (145) 
says “I am in any case doubtful whether a general would 
have dedicated as a private dedication a Nike after a battle . . . 
I should like to think of the statue as an Iris.” Cf. also for 
name Callimachus on vases, Brit. Mus. E. 697; FR 3, 99, figs. 
47, 101, 2, 99, pl. 78, 2. 

3 Cf. Hill, The Ancient City of Athens, 68-69. 
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21. Attic red-figured amphora of Nolan type 
with twisted handles (pl. 16, figs. 71-72). From 
Vulci. Intact. Formerly in Forman, De Morgan, 
Parke-Bernet Collections.""* Height, 0.42 m.; of 
neck, 0.085 m. Diam. 0.24 m. Width across top, 
0.165 m.; of lip, 0.015 m. Width of base, 0.132 m. 
Base is a torus, painted black, above which is a plain 
trochilus; above this a black, flat band, 0.0223 m. 
wide, then a narrow, concave band with incised 
line above and below. Plain black for o.115 m., 
then a band of three meanders and dotted saltire 
crosses, one diagonal, seven vertical. Under the 
handles, addorsed palmettes with spiral projections. 
Similar palmettes with scrolls on both sides of neck. 
Tongue pattern on shoulder, but not under the 
handles. Above echinus-like top, under the lip, a 
pattern of half-circles (egg pattern). Lip on top and 
inside (for 0.095 m. high) painted solid black. Out- 
lines around all the figures are visible. 

A. At left is a man (Theseus), clad in short 
chiton (exomis), with left breast bare, wearing a 
fawn-skin tied around his neck and hanging down 
from his outstretched left arm, with a high felt 
Thracian hat or pilos, with lower band, on his head. 
He is striding to right. His hat and fawn-skin are 
decorated with dots, triangles (ivy leaf on felt cap 
solid black to cover a blot repainted), and parallel 
short lines. His right hand is closed as if holding 
a stone. Professor Trendall tells me that this figure 
finds a counterpart in a fragment of the two-row 
calyx-crater in Sydney by the Nekyia Painter.’** 
The nude warrior in the middle (Pirithous) has 
his feet far apart, upper body, with traces of red 
for the musties of the abdomen, and left foot in 
front view, head in profile. His left arm passes 
through the inside band (decorated with a palmette 
at either end) of a large shield. In his raised right 
hand he has a long diagonal spear with which he 
strikes the right side of the Amazon at the right 
between the open folds of her Doric peplos. He 
wears an Attic helmet with high crest decorated 
with a band of two rows of dots at the bottom and 
slanting lines at the top. His hair is curly and 
brown. Behind his right arm is the inscription 

114 Cf. Beazley, ARV, 963, 83 bis; A, Furn Parke-Bernet 
June 5, 1940, 76, no. 436. Dietrich von Bothmer will illustrate 
the obverse of this vase in his book on Amazons in Greek Art, 
pl. 81, 4. 

118 Cf, JHS 71 (1951) 181, no. 23 (Sydney 46.04) where 
Trendall assigned the fragments to the Achelous Painter 

116 Cf, Swindler, Ancient Painting, fig. 466. 

117 For a combat of Theseus with shield and spear against 


Hippolyte with battle-ax and bow, cf. Reinach, Répertoire I, 
163, now in the British Museum but I am unable to find « 
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KAAO$. He has a Polygnotan long nose, and eye 
with pupil near the inner corner. An appropriate 
inscription for such a beautiful smiling face runs 
from his helmet to just below the end of the Ama- 
zon's battle KAAO$. He resembles the famous 
warrior with shield going over the top on the 
painted stele inscribed Rhynchon, dated at about 
the same time.'** The Amazon at the right, with a 
diadem on her hair, is clad in Doric chiton with 
overfold, with the same stance of both legs as the 
other two figures. She is fleeing to right but looks 
back at her opponent (Theseus) and raises with her 
"? over her head to defend 
herself. With her left hand she clasps a simple bow. 


right hand a battle-ax 


Running away to right from the end of the ax 
above her head, are distinct traces of KAAE (too 
dim to appear in the photographs). She resembles 
the girl at right on the stamnus signed by Polyg- 
notus in the British Museum'™ (same stance, simi- 
lar drapery, especially same characteristics of face, 
hands and eyes). She is not unlike some of the 
Amycan women and the warrior has a Sisyphean 
look, a good example of the kind of vase which 
influenced the style of the first Early South Italian 
vase-painters. Both are perhaps copies of part of 
some great painting, cf. D. von Bothmer’s coming 
book on Amazons in Greek Art. The male figure 
(Theseus) resembles the Heracles on the same vase. 
My vase has characteristics of Polygnotus but is 
probably not one of his masterpieces, as no. 20 is, 
but done by one of his pupils or associates.""” 

B. Three figures draped only in himation, One 
at left has staff in his right hand. The middle man 
has right hand on his hip, feet in front view, but 
face in profile to right. His mouth is open as if he 
were talking to the young man facing him who 
makes toward his mouth a peculiar gesture with 
thumb and forefinger curved and separated from 
the three other fingers close together. The central 
figure resembles so much the man at the left in 
CVA Oxford, pl. 2g, 2 (as do the meander, tongue, 
egg pattern), that my vase must belong to the 
Polygnotus Group, 450-440 B.c. 

22. Attic red-figured calpis (pl. 16, fig. 73). For 
in the CVA. 

118 96.7-16.3; FR 3, 43, fig. 19 

‘For similar amphorae with twisted handles, similar pat 
terns of meanders, palmettes on neck and under handles, and 
same style, cf. Philadelphia 30.44.4 (ARV, 700), Berlin 2353 
(Beazley, ARV, 680, 45); Geneva 80182, 15038; Brit. Mus. E 
271 (Beazley, ARV, 687, 9), E 280 ARV, 679, 42 (battle 


of Achilles against Penthesilea, similar figures to mine on re 
verse), all these of the Polygnotan Group 
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merly in the Hope Collection,'*’ 102b, sold at Sothe- 
by’s 14 Feb. 1955, no. 95 in Catalogue, sold to me 
by Spink and Co. Height, 0.21 m. Round outer 
rim, thick tongues. On neck, egg and dot above. 
Meanders irregularly broken by cross-squares be- 
low. Good black glaze. At the left is a klismos with 
curved legs and back. In front of it is a lady wear- 
ing a broad fillet on her hair, clad in a long chiton 
and himation covering both her raised arms. She 
is greeting a second lady on the right, who stands 
facing us, her head to left. She wears a long-sleeved 
chiton and a himation round her right side and 
over her left shoulder. In her right hand she holds 
a broad band and has white leaves in her hair. Be- 
tween the head can be read KAAE, but Tillyard 
failed to notice the important inscription above, 
KAETAMOPA, not given in Beazley, ARV, nor 
in Robinson—Fluck, Greek Love Names, though I 
cite Kleitagora’s kalos, no. 142. Kleitagora may be 
a historically known personage. Aristophanes uses 
the name in Wasps (dating 422 B.c.) 1246 for a 
scolium or drinking song, and the scholiast calls 
Kleitagora a poetess, a Thessalian woman. In Lysis- 
trata (dating 411 B.c.) 1237 and in the scholium, 
she is Laconian; and in Suidas (s.v.), she is a Les- 
bian. Evidently there was a famous drinking song, 
called Kleitagora. Perhaps she was a well-known 
fashionable hetaira whom Aristophanes used as a 
character in his Lysistrata. Possibly the name is a 
double-entendre, since Spartan women were given 
to promiscuity. In any case the name is new on 
Attic vases and roughly contemporary with Aris- 
tophanes. It is the principal name on an Attic grave- 
stone,"** on which Kleitagora was painted seated 
to right with Athenais, Timaia, and Euboule stand- 
ing in front of her. The style of the vase painting 
is earlier than Aristophanes’ plays, but Kleitagora’s 
fame may have lasted longer. The style is definitely 
similar to that of the Clio Painter'** who did simi- 
lar hydriae with a woman seated on a klismos and 
other women with similar dress. The name occurs 
also on the bottom of a fifth century bronze pyxis 
formerly in the possession of Dr. Cahn in Basel. 
Dietrich von Bothmer tells me he saw it in 1953, and 
I saw it in July 1955. The inscription has El, KAEI- 
TATOPA, Easy, hasty work of the end of the Early 


120 Tillyard, The Hope Vases 111, pl. 15. 

121 Conze, Die Attischen Grabreliefs, 520a; IG IV, Suppl. 2, 
3858b. 

122 Beazley, ARV, 673, Ill, 3; London E 193, 215; Munich 
1L 476; Athens 1177; Tillyard, op.cit., pl. 15, 110. 

128 Similar to the figures of Orestes and Pylades (in similar 
stance, right foot in profile, left in front view), on the vase 
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Free period, near the Clio Painter, 450-430 ».c. 

23. Red-figured amphora (pl: 17, figs. 74-76). 
From Vulci. In New York for a while. Bought 
from Jandolo in Rome. Foot mended. Top of neck 
and lip broken away and lost. Rim restored on one 
side (fig. 74), but probably there was a high round 
top. Height, 0.478 m. Diam. 0.315 m. Width across 
top, 0.115 m.; across bottom, 0.145 m. Base, 0.04 m. 
high; diam. of lower part above base, 0.07 m. Un- 
der the scenes, a band of three, four, five, six or 
eight meanders separated by eight pointed crosses 
(five diagonal, three vertical). On the reverse (fig. 
75), the black glaze covers in places the lower part 
of the meanders. On neck, tongue pattern (not 
under handle) and above this on obverse a broad 
and narrow band of laurel leaves. On reverse, the 
lower of these bands has two wavy lines. Under 
the handles, two vertical palmettes with scrolls on 
either side. Tongue pattern below, outside of han- 
dles. 

A. A tall, nude man with himation over his left 
shoulder and hanging down, with zigzag edge over 
his left arm, stands with left foot advanced.’™ 
He holds a fillet across his hands, from which a 
streamer hangs down. Between him and the inter- 
esting girl (figs. 74 and 76) with bobbed hair, hold 
ing with her right hand on her head a tray of cakes 
or fruit, decorated with X’s, is a slender amphora 
of similar late fifth century shape. A plant projects 
from the vase which has a top decorated with leaves 
and a tongue pattern. It has two figures painted 
black on the body like the two figures at left on 
the vase itself (fig. 75), though the vase is of a red- 
figured type (probably the painter’s device to make 
the figures more visible). A man with staff in left 
hand faces a taller man. There is a similar amphora 
between the lady in Doric girded peplos with over- 
fold, who carries the tray with streamers falling 
down in front and behind, and the youth at the 
right facing the center. This amphora likewise has 
two figures painted in black on its body: a draped 
man with staff in right hand, looking back at a 
taller man with small head, not facing him as on 
the other painted vase. The youth is absolutely 
nude, in front view with right foot and head in 
profile to left. He is tall and handsome, though his 
with the stele inscribed Agamemnon, well illustrated in Bau 
meister, Denkmiler, 1848, fig. 1939. There is pictured on the 
step of the tomb an amphora similar in shape and patterns to 
mine and likewise decorated with two mantled figures in black 
One of the figures has a garment edged with similar zigzags 


| should attribute that vase also to the Hearst Painter, but 
Trendall says not. 
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head is small. His proportions are Lysippan, but 
the charm of the face and the curve of his body 
are Praxitelean. He has a folded fillet with stream- 
ers in his outstretched right hand. His left arm is 
bent in, and his long hand holds a staff down across 
his legs. These two men are athletic victors and 
have received vases as prizes (like the Panathenaic 
amphorae still painted with black figures, after the 
introduction of the red-figured style). It is unusual 
to have vases represented on Greek vases. I know of 
more than a score,'** but I have not taken time to 
make a list, as this would require a whole article 
on this new interesting subject, so far not treated 
in any manuscript. The figures resemble those on 
vases of the Amycus and Creusa Painters, but the 
painter is undoubtedly the Hearst Painter."* 

B. Three draped figures. One at left has his right 
shoulder bare and holds a crooked staff in his right 
hand. A draped youth faces him, but the man be- 
hind, also holding a curving cane, is entirely nude, 
which is unusual, as all three figures are generally 
draped. Professor Trendall agrees that this impor- 
tant and unusually interesting vase, both in shape 
and subject, is very characteristic of the Hearst 
Painter’s particular style. By the Hearst Painter, 
400-380 B.c. 

24. Red-figured bell crater (pl. 18, figs. 77, 78). 
Provenience unknown. Bought at auction in Lu 
cerne, Nov. 16, 1954, at Galerie Fischer; formerly in 
Franz Trau’s collection in Vienna.’** Perfectly pre 
served. Height, 0.385 m. Width across top the same. 
Diam. under handles, 0.32 m. Width of base, 0.17 
m. Similar in shape to CVA Robinson Collection, 
3, pl. 18, 1a-b, and 2a-b. The foot is likewise in a 
single stage, with the vertical surface and a narrow 
Then broad black 


band (0.03 m. wide), with narrow red incision, at 


concave band above reserved. 


There are 
two reserved bands inside the vase (which is com 
pletely covered with black), at the top and 0.065 m. 


the juncture of the bowl and the base. 


down from the top. The lip is grooved underneath, 


1241n my article “Illustrations of Aeschylus’ 
(AJA 36 [1932! 401-404), 
examples of vases on vases. Cf 


Choephoroi” 
I have called attention to many 
also Trendal!l, Frithitaliotische 
Vasen, pls. 10, 27, 30. The hydria on my hydria by the Niobid 
Tren- 


in Studies pre 


Painter may represent Agamemnon's tomb or burial urn 
dall in his article “The Choephoroi Painter,” 
sented to David Moore Robinson, 114-126, pls. 38-44, fig. 1, 
also gives several examples but fails to mention the Apulian 
amphora in Naples (1755) with the stele inscribed Agamem 
non, referred to in note 103. Cf. Miss Goldman, HSCP, 21 
(1010) 127, 156, x1. I have examined the inscription and find 
it genuine. The vase is Apulian of the middle period, con- 
temporary with the work of the Iliupersis Painter according to 
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left in the color of the light red or pinkish clay. 
Encircling the crater below the rim is a similar 
laurel wreath with the leaves pointing to the right. 
tclow the scene on each side (not under the han 
dles, inside which and under which the space is 
reserved) is a band of meanders and crosses (four 
meanders, vertical cross, six meanders, cross, and 
on reverse five 
meanders, cross, then four meanders and diagonal 
cross). 


then three meanders on obverse; 
The band is bounded by two black lines 
above and below. 

A. A bald silenus has his left foot resting on a 
rock, holds a thyrsus in his left hand, and extends 
his right hand with open palm toward a draped 
lady who faces him. The group is repeated with 
variations, right hand higher and left hand lower. 
The second silenus is not bald and the lady is very 
unusual, right hand down and left held against her 
hip. She wears on her hair a snood decorated with 
two rows of black dots with a light wavy line be- 
She is clad in a sleeveless 
Doric girded peplos and has a pretty, thoughtful 
expression on her face, which is in profile to left, 


tween and above them. 


though her body and left foot are in front view. She 
resembles so much the lady in fig. 74 that probably 
painters from the same school did both of them. For 
the draped 
Lecce 62 
Stg. 


B. Two draped youths face one another. The one 


women, cf. Agrigento 135, Athens 1422, 


5, Princeton 29.194; for the sileni, Naples 


377 and in San Francisco, 


/ a vase 
at left with right shoulder exposed has a staff in his 
right hand. This group is similar in stance and de 
tails of drapery to that in fig. 75, but there the 
third youth is nude; whereas in fig. 78 we have a 
draped figure similar in stance and drapery to the 
one in front of him, except that his right shoulder 
is bare. The three youths resemble those on my 


vase cited above. I assigned that vase to the Painter 


of the Amycus Hydria,’ 


’ and for the same reasons 


and because of the same characteristics I am in 


clined to attribute this vase to the same painter. In 


Trendall, but such 


Bibliothéque 


vases the 


sum 


ware. In 
last 


influenced Lucanian 


Nationale in Paris (47%) I noticed 


mer a small hydria with a stele and a b.f. amphora on the steps, 
by the Amycus Painter 

Cf. Noel Moon, PBSR 11 (1929) 21ff.; Trendall, op.cit 
24, 40 (nos. 37-43), pls 21b, 2ab 


126 Cf. Catalog Antikensammlung Nachlass Franz Trau | 
(Wien, 1954), 213, pl. 5 

127 Por the Amycus Painter, cf. Noel Moon, PBSR 11 (1929), 
37-39; FR UI, 346f.; Trendall, op.cit. 9-17 and no, 83a; Hand 


book to the Nicholson Museum (1948), 417-42 


», fig. Br; 
CVA Robinson Collection 


and 
which I dated too early in 


18 (no 


my crater, 


Ill, 26, pl 83a in Trendall) 
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somewhat similar style is the crater published in 
Dragma Martino P. Nilsson (1939), 5, figs. 9-10. 
Professor Trendall agrees that this excellent vase 
is an admirable example of the developed style of 
the Amycus Painter. He writes that it is clear to 
him that there were at least four different painters 
in his workshop. By the Amycus Painter, 390-380 
B.C, 

25. Red-figured bell crater (pl. 18, figs. 79-81). 
Bought from Auction Sale, 14, June 19, 1954; Mon- 
naies et Médailles, Basle, 23, no. 87, pl. 22. Intact. 
Height, 0.37 m. Width across top, 0.41 m. Diam. of 
body under handles, 0.295 m. Width across bottom, 
0.175 m. Height of foot, 0.038 m. Diam. of lower 
part of body above foot, 0.10 m. Same shape and 
decoration (seven meanders, one diagonal saltire 
cross and four meanders, under main scene only); 
eleven meanders under scene on reverse, not under 
handles (fig. 81). Same lauvel pattern on the under- 
side of the undercut, projecting rim and similar 
reserved bands on the interior which is otherwise 
entirely black. Tongue pattern at junction of han- 
dies around exterior of handles, red on inside with 
red panel between them and spirals below on either 
side just above the meander band. Outline can be 
seen around all figures. 

A. At left an ephebe (or more probably Diony- 
sus, very characteristic of the Tarporley Painter), 
nude except for drapery over his right arm, falling 
at his left side and held up behind him by his right 
hand, advances to right. His right leg is bent at the 
knee, in front view, while his left is in profile. He 
holds an oenochoe in his left hand and behind is a 
long thyrsus with a broad black outline blotting 
out the upright part at the top below the tall main 
vertical cone and two smaller nearly horizontal 
ones. His stance and drapery are a replica of that 
on a similar crater now in Los Angeles, assigned to 
the Tarporley Painter,’** though the figure there 
holds a cup or scyphus in her raised left hand. The 
young satyr at the right with a bushy tail holds a 
rhyton in his left hand. Instead of having a bird on 
his right hand, he is touching the Maenad’s back 
hair. He is also similar to the satyr at right on the 
Los Angeles vase. The maenad’” between the two 

128 Reinach, Répertoire Ul, 300, 3; Tischbein U,' pl. 335; 


PBSR 11 (1929) 41, pl. 13; Trendall, op.ctt. 26, 4c, no. 59, 
republished by Clement, Hesperia 24 (1955) 20, no. 24, pl. 10, 


ca, 400 B.C. 

129 The scene is similar to that on Madrid no. 57 where a 
man with similar thyrsus and in the same stance faces a seated 
woman with tambourine on her left hand. Cf. for vases in 
same style Leroux, Vases Grecs et Italo-Grecs du Museé arché- 
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male figures is seated on a rock to left, holding up 
in her raised left hand a big tympanum decorated 
on its edge with a dotted zigzag line and in the 
center with a laurel wreath. She is clad in a sleeve- 
less chiton, with a himation draped about her legs. 
Behind her on the ground is a pail with curved 
handle above, similar to that which the Maenad 
on the Los Angeles crater holds in her left hand. 

B. Three conventional mantled men with char- 
acteristic drooping heads and small mouths. Be- 
tween the facing couple a broad stele. They are sim- 
ilar to such figures on other vases by the Tarporley 
Painter.’*° Crater by the Tarporley Painter, who 
began his work at the end of the fifth century, but 
my vase may date as late as 390-380 B.c. 

26. Red-figured bell crater (pl. 19, figs. 82, 83). 
From the same auction sale in Lucerne as no. 24.*"* 
Height, 0.28 m. Greatest width across top, 0.29 m.; 
across botrom, 0.135 m. Diam. of body under han- 
dles, 0.20 m. Underside of foot (0.03 m. high with 
reserved red band at top), inner side of handles, 
panel beneath each handle reserved. Interior, black 
with reserved band at edge of lip, another (0.05 m. 
lower) where flare of mouth begins. Meanders (in 
three’s thrice, two twice, four thrice) and eight sal- 
tire squares all around under the scenes. Under the 
lip, laurel pattern with leaves to left, bounded by 
concave red band above and below. Around exterior 
of handles, tongue pattern. Under the handles, pal- 
mette with thirteen petals and spirals at either side. 
Outlines around all figures. 

A. A youth, nude except for mantle hanging 
over his left arm, wearing wreath of white leaves, 
holding another wreath in his right hand, and a 
phiale with five white fruits, on his outstretched 
left hand, faces a lady. She is seated on a pile of 
rocks such as is characteristic of the Amycus and 
Tarporley Painters. Her feet are crossed. She has a 
tympanum under her left hand at her side, and a 
white cantharus of later form in her outstretched 
right hand. She also wears a white bracelet and 
necklace. There are white spots on the rocks and at 
the center of the tympanum with a circle of dots 
(a border of triangles). There is a ribbon with 
ologique de Madrid, pls. 37, 39. Cf. also Vatican, 78, 79. 

18° On the Tarporley Painter, cf. Noel Moon, PBSR 11 (1929) 
21ff., 40, fig. 6, pl. 13, upper right. Fig. 73, right, is like figure 
at left on the obverse of my crater. Cf. also, Trendall, op.cit. 
25ff.; no. 83a; Handbook to the Nicholson Museum (1948) 


321-322, pl. 10; CVA Robinson Collection 3, 28, pl. 2a-b. 
151 See catalogue cited in n. 126, no. 260, pl. 5. 
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streamers between the couple and a round ball dec- 
orated with crossing lines and angles in the right 
background. The scene is a frequent one in South 
Italian vases,'** but such characteristic prominent 
breasts are limited to the Tarporley school. The 
style is very similar to that of Geneva hydria MF 


242 (pl. 19, figs. 84-87). 

B. Two mantled men, one at left with staff in 
right hand facing a youth so well wrapped up that 
hands are not visible. Between them a characteristic 


182 Cf. Nocl Moon, PBSR 11 (1929) 40, fig. 6, pl. 13, b and 
d, two similar craters by the Tarporley Painter with a nude 
figure similar to the man at the left, pl. 13. C and ¢ have also 
similar mantled men. Cf. also similar crater by the Tarporley 
Painter, but with theatrical scenes, in Trendall, Handbook to 
the Nicholson Museum, pl. 10. Very similar is the youth with 
cup and thyrsus on the similar bell-crater by the Tarporley 
Painter in Los Angeles publisi.ed by Clement in Hesperia 24 
(1955) 20, no. 24, pl. 10, ¢ and d. For the Tarporley Painter 
cf. also Trendall, op.cit. 25f. and 40. Trendall, Paestan Pot 
tery, fig. 38 (Madrid 11139) shows a similar scene, but the 
vase is of a different style. Cf. for similar scenes to ours, in 
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ball decorated with a cross. Such figures, as well 
as the whole style, are characteristic of the School of 
the Tarporley Painter. 

In fact the style is close to that of the Tarporley 
Painter himself, but probably it is that of the school 


of one of his best students, the Iliupersis Painter or 


possibly the Truro Painter. 370-360 B.c. or later. 


UNIVERSITY, MISSISSIPPI 


Truro, 
84-57) 


style, an oenochoe in 
Geneva MI On the latter is rep 
a standing woman with wreath in right hand and 


sunilar The Cornwall County 


Vuseum (hgs 


242 
resented 
holding in ieft hand a similar dish to ours with white round 
objects, facing a seated woman with same drapery and similar 
breasts. The necklace, hair, and other 


lines around prominent 


features are also similar. Cf 


Sothchy 


British Museum F 132, 324, 464; 
Sale Cat. 171b, April 1950 (same kind of man at left 
as man at right on the reverse of my vase, same meander, 
laurel and palmette patterns), Brussels R383, Wirzburg L880; 
Joston 76.65 and 92.2648 (in middle youth similar to the man 
at right on my vase) 
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Ever since Puchstein and von Cube first drew at 
tention to the parallels existing between certain 
Fourth Style paintings in Pompeii and the stone 
scaenae frontes of the Roman theater, there has 
been general agreement that at least during the 
final period of Pompeian decoration the stage ex- 
ercised a strong pull upon the imagination of Ro- 
man decorators." 

Some scholars, however, including Bulle and 
Fiechter, Margarete Bieber and Beyen, antedate con 
siderably the influence of the theater within Mau’s 
Pompeian styles.* They trace it back to the second 
of these and see already in certain vistas of this 
perspective style that early debt to the stage which 
Vitruvius ascribes to Roman painting.” 

What has been lacking for the proof of the theat- 
rical origin of these vistas has been a method, 
first, of correlating their typical but sectional effects 
within a uniform and developing theatrical frame- 
work and, secondly, of distinguishing which ele 
ments in the painting represent scenography and 
which structure upon the stage. This framework 
and this criterion the present article attempts to 
supply. Once the interrelationship of framework 
and painting has been established, the Second Style 
emerges in its true colors, first, as an invaluable 
sourcebook for the stage of its own period and 
of others, and secondly, as an authentic national 
evolution tailored to suit the demands of Roman 
taste. 


I. THREE TYPES OF VISTA AND VITRUVIUS 
Some years back in an article in the Art Bulletin 


' The relationship between the Fourth Pompeian Style and 
the stage, first indicated by Otto Puchstein in 1895 at the Win 
ckelmannsfest in Berlin, was worked out in detail by G. von 
Cube in his doctoral dissertation, “Die rémische Scaenae Frans 
in den pompejanischen Wandbildern 4 Stils,” Berlin 1906. The 
most recent exponent of stage influence at least in the last Pom 
peian Naples Museum, Amadeo 
Maiuri, Roman Painting (Geneva 1953), 49: “When these artists 
(of the Fourth Style) reverted to the use of prospect vistas, their 
work owed its inspiration to the theater, and the theater alone.’ 


style is the Director of the 


This statement seems to imply that the original vistas also were 
theatrical in origin. 

2H. Bulle, Untersuchungen an griechischen Theatern, Abh 
Bayer. phil.-hist. kl. xxxm1 (1928) 273-283; E. R. Fiechter, Die 
baugeschichtliche Entwickelung des antiken Theaters (Munich 
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entitled “Scaenographia,” | isolated and classified 
as theatrical some twenty-odd examples of vista 
painting mostly from the early Second Pompeian 


Style.* Although differing in scale, the vistas are 
classifiable into three groups according to content. 
The majority are largely architectural, affording 
only partial glimpses into palatial inner courts or 
corridors. Among the minority, a second group, 
part architectural, part open-air vistas, feature the 
same kind of street scene of two adjoining houses 
with a garden shrine between them. Evidence of a 
third type, unfortunately incomplete, is provided 
by two matching panels of conventionalized land 
SC ape. 

The three types, moreover, seem to substantiate 
Vitruvius’ statement that the painters drew on the 
stock forms of ancient scenery. The architectural 
fits his description of the tragic setting; the street 
scenes that of comedy; the landscapes contain the 
caves and fountains which he assigns to the satyric 
background. All three forms are united behind the 
painted pilasters of a small bedroom from Bos 
coreale (pl. 20, fig. 1) and, as Beyen pointed out, 
the absence from them of any human element, un 
usual in ancient art, underscores the possibility of 
their origin in the backgrounds of the stage.® Figure 
2 illustrates the repetitive nature of their content in 
4 variant association of comic and tragic types on a 
wall in another house; figure 2, the contrast with 
two more usual types of Second Style wall sys 
tem.® It should be noted that in the last example 
the join between the two systems was masked 
originally by a structural element, by an applied 


1914) 43°45, 102-105; 
Roman 


M. Bieber, The History of the Greek and 
(Princeton 1939) 249-252; H. G. Beyen, Die 
pompejanische Wanddekoration vom zweiten bis zum wierten Stil 
I (The Hague 1938) 97-207 


and satyric vista 


T heater 


» 352-359. 
De arch., 7.5.2.; for his description of the tragic, comix 


types, 5.6.9 


*A.M. G, Little, ArtB (1936) 407-418 
Beyen, 
Fig. 2, the Oecus of the Labyrinth 

my article, fig. Il; fig. 3, from A. Maiuri, La Villa dei Misteri 

(Rome 1931) fig. 70. The gap between the two systems visible 

in fig. 3 us 


opt. 150, hg. $6 


from House, is from 


not the only evidence of structural elements being 
combined with painting in this villa, A similar join is found in 
bedroom (Room 4) which opens off the room of the 


frescoes. In the 


the smal 


Dionysiac eariiest 


the atrium 


decorations of 
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column whose grooves are still traceable on the 
wall. 

One characteristic of the early style is found in 
each of these figures. This is the use of sharply 
slanting perspective lines to indicate the limits of 
a complete unit. Visible even within the brief sub- 
divisions of fig. 3, the same method is used in fig. 2 
to mark both the end colonnades of the large-scale 
tragic framework and also the limiting sidewalls of 
the smaller comic inset. It is used again on the 
short wall in fig. 1. There, the acute angles of 
pergolas, rocks, and fountains reveal the presence 
at each end of the wall of a terminal panel of the 


satyric type. 


2. THE TRANSITION FROM FRAMED PAINTED PANELS TO 
PAINTED BACKGROUND 


Plate 21 (figs. 4-7). serves two purposes. The first 
is to contrast in height, length, and content the 
comic and tragic settings, once they are redrawn 
to the same scale and reassembled in their frame- 
works side by side. The other is to trace in the 
tragic type the evolution of a completely painted 
background, emancipated from its former frame 
and anticipating in painting the later arrangement 
of the stone scaenae frons. 

In fig. 4 is shown the shallow framework of the 
comic setting which appears io consist of two end 
pilasters and of two columns applied to pilasters 
supporting a common epistyle. Between them are 
enclosed three panels of painting, producing the 
effect of a street scene glimpsed through a colon- 
nade. 

In fig. 5 a related framework for the tragic set 
consists of two end pilasters and four applied col- 
umns. It encloses five instead of three painted pan- 
els. The columns of the frame, moreover, are taller 
than those of the comic. They rest not on the stage, 
but on plinths. They support not the straight line 
of an epistyle resting directly on the columns but 
on outcropping sections of entablature, between 
which at a higher level than in the comic are visible 
sections of recessed panelling indicative of a ceiling. 
Within this frame are reassembled three distinct 
forms of architectural vista. The end colonnades are 


structural elements were also inset within a framing border of 
painted shields. Maiuri, op.cit. 197-199 describes these as em- 
blemata, It is equally possible that they may have been sections 
of structural cornice. 

’ For the outer sections, Beyen, op.cit., fig. 19; for the central 
unit, fig. 22. 

® Beyen, op.cit., fig. 20 b and c. 

* Bieber, op.cit. 336-339, fig. 440; von Cube, op.cit., pl. 1. 
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taken from pl. 20, fig. 2; the adjoining sections are 
divided by their columns respectively into three and 
five vertical panels. The outer pair of sections, based 
on a prototype in the Villa Item, show a doorway 
into a corridor flanked by small panelled rooms; 
the central unit from the Boscoreale Villa, a door 
leading into a peristyle court.’ 

In fig. 6 (pl. 21) the same scheme is executed en- 
tirely in painting. Painted columns and pilasters re- 
place the applied ones of fig. 2, and in the frieze 
area are introduced the art objects and Telamon 
figures found in this position on the walls of Room 
11 of the Villa Item.* Their origin will be dealt with 
below in discussing the relationship of this type of 
setting to the Hellenistic thyroma stage. At the same 
time, however, it should be noted that the total ef- 
fect of both figs. 5 and 6 bears a strong resemblance 
to that of the columns in the stone scaena of the 
Large Theater at Pompeii (fig. 7).° There the illu- 
sion of recession contained in the paintings is re- 
placed by actual recession around the doors and in 
the niches for statues which flank them. 


3. THE EMERGENCE OF A PROJECTING STRUCTURAL 
FRAMEWORK 


So far the material used for reconstruction has 
been drawn from the early Second Style and with 
the exception of the comic setting has been reas- 
sembled from unequal sections of varying dimen- 
sions. To test the validity of the method comparison 
must now be made with the more detailed but still 
not quite complete tragic settings of the later style 
and with demonstrably complete examples from the 
last two periods of Pompeian painting. 

Four such comparable paintings, shown in pl. 22, 
figs. 8 and g, and first published in 1953 by Spin- 
azzola, are late Second Style decorations from the 
Cryptoporticus in the Pompeian New Excavations, 
rare but not isolated evidence from their period.’® 
The others (figs. 10, 11) are respectively Third and 
Fourth Style paintings from the houses of Lucretius 
Fronto and Pinarius Cerialis.™ 

All four differ from the early Second Style sec- 
tions in two respects—vertically and horizontally. 
In each, an upper register above the columns offers 


1°'V. Spinazzola, Pompeii alla Luce degli Scavi Nuovi di Via 
dell’ Abbondanza | (anni 1910-1923) (Rome 1953) fig. 556 for 
the first figure of pl. 22; for the second figure of pl. 22 
Spinazzola's Additional pl. 7 in the same volume. 

11 For the Lucretius Fronto painting, L. Curtius, Die Wand- 
malerei Pompejis (Leipzig 1929) figs. 32-35; for the Pinarius 
Cerialis, Spinazzola, op.cit., pl. 38. 
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a new clement of height not so clearly marked be- 
fore; at the same time each encloses a wider expanse 
from the original scheme. Fig. 9 consists of seven 
vertical panels; in the remainder, the outlines of 
the whole arrangement can be recognized. 

In fig. 11, moreover, a further distinction can be 
noted. The muralist has differentiated carefully be- 
tween the foreground and the background of the 
painting. The former consists of a light projecting 
structural framework within which move the fig- 
ures of the drama of Iphigenia in. Tauris; in the 
rear between the openings of the structure can be 
glimpsed a painted architectural setting grouped 
around a tholos temple. What then was the evolu- 
tion behind this contrast of protrusive foreground 
structure and recessive painted background? 

The simplest form of the new one-storied frame 
work is shown in pl. 23, fig. 12, from whose painted 
background project at the door areas pairs of plinth 
columns supporting not an epistyle frame but Tela- 
mon statues. This is an arrangement which fore- 
shadows the free-standing porches found in a com- 
plete tragic setting from a Fourth Style wall in 
the Ara Massima house (fig. 15). There the area 
between the plinth columns has been roofed over 
and supports a light superstructure from which are 
suspended terminal curtains; the structural nature 
of these porches is emphasized both by the human 
figures seen entering them and also by the larger 
than life-size statues of marine deities which flank 
them."* 

In fig. 13 are explored the structural possibilities 
of pl. 22, fig. 9. In the center of the stage stand out 
two pilasters on plinths. These support winged 
statue figures like the matching pair aligned with 
them on either side of the court area. The projec- 
tion of this central unit should be compared with 
that of figs. 10 and 11 in pl. 22. Lastly fig. 14 in pl. 
23 (based on pl. 22, fig. 10) shows the application 
of the projecting porch at each end of the stage. 
Coupled with the protrusive elements of the center, 
these porches complete the distribution of the new 
type of framework across the length of the stage. 

What then was the relationship of the evolution 
just traced to the realities, first, of the Hellenistic 
and, secondly, of the Roman stage? 


12 For the details of this painting, see Curtius, op.cit 


figs. 30, 31. The complete wall including the right terminal 


©2-«« 


vista and curtain is reproduced in Anderson, Photo No 
'3 Bieber, op.ctt. 206-257 on the Hellenistic theater building 


20379 


14 Bieber, op.cit. 249, figs. 242 and 343. 
18 Curtius, op.cit., fig. 26 


16 Por the Third and Fourth Style group, Fiechter, op.cit 
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4. PAINTING AND THE HELLENISTIC THYROMA STAGE 


The architectural remains and inscriptions of 
the Hellenistic theater show that about the middle 
of the third century B.c. the setting of its drama was 
a flat wall above a high proskenion stage.” This 
rear wall was punctuated by openings or thyromata 
of graduated width, separated in some cases by 
fairly wide stone piers, in others by narrow pilas 
ters. The inscriptions mention also painted panels, 
useful both acoustically as sounding boards and 
probably visually as well, to indicate the locale of 
the drama, tragic, comic or satyric, enacted in front 
of them. 

To restore the appearance of such a stage, the 
authorities cited above drew on Pompeian mosaics 
and paintings. One method was to treat the thy 
roma as an alcove. Such a use is suggested by a 
mosaic of Dioskourides representing women con 
sulting a soothsayer in what looks like a scene 
from a comedy.’* Another mosaic shows the empty 
thyroma during a rehearsal for a satyr play.* In this 
case the side pilasters enclose a pair of columns sup 
porting the same epistyle. This is adorned with 
Telamon figures and art objects similar to those 
already noted on the painted walls of the Villa 
Item (pl. 21, fig. 6). 

Related treatments of the thyroma are found in 
a group of Pompeian paintings quite distinct from 
the Second Style sections treated above. This group 
comprises a series of narrative panels found in the 
center of Third and Fourth Style walls."* Their 
mythological content is frequently drawn from sen 
timental tragedy, but their present relevance lies 
not in this content but in their background. This 
background generally consists, like that of the satyr 
play mosaic, of a pair of columns between pilasters, 
but unlike it, enclosing a variety of fillings. One 
type shows the insertion of screens and occasionally 
a central door with a step; another, a single column 
and screens, leaving space for a side entrance; in a 
third type, above the screens can be seen a row of 
receding columns; in yet a fourth, the full length 
of the columns without the screens, a choice which 
suggests three methods of filling the thyroma: 
either by 1) movable props, 2) a combination of 


props and painting, or 3) painted flats alone."’ 


urtius figs 1342-1349 
op.cit., hig 137 
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Thus the thyroma, whether empty or filled, offered 
quite a range of structural or painted possibilities 
as a dramatic background. 

The growth of painting, however, may well have 
been gradual upon such a stage, since it was de- 
pendent on two factors, one of which tended to 
limit its use, while the other encouraged it. The 
limiting factor was the predominantly architectural 
type of setting required for most Greek plays 
among which only the satyr drama and certain 
outdoor locales in tragedy called for the painted 
suggestion of landscape. The encouraging factor 
was the need to suggest even on a small stage the 
spacious atmosphere of the tragic royal palace. As 
we shall see, this could have been done simply 
enough on a large stage by the use of props alone; 
on a smalier stage it was made easier by the decep- 
tive recession of perspective painting which ac- 
complished the same effect within a smaller area. 

Plate 24 will illustrate the comparative values 
of these two methods on three representative Hel- 
lenistic stages drawn to the same scale: at Ephe- 
sus (pl. 24, figs. 16 and 18), one of the largest and 
earliest (ca. 250 B.c.); at Oropus (pl. 24, fig. 21), 
in a diminutive setting (200-150 B.c.); and at Ere- 
tria (pl. 24, fig. 22), whose last form of medium- 
sized stage is dated by Fiechter about 200 B.c."* 

Fig. 16 on pl. 24 represents the Ephesian stage 
set with props as the facade of a palace. It is a 
modification of a restoration by Fiechter.’® In the 
present diagram the three doors are centered in 
mid-stage, and a variant form of prop setting is 
substituted in the adjoining thyromata. This con- 
sists of a single column and screen which leaves a 
passageway to a rear door found at this point at 
Ephesus and so represented also in the Pompeian 
paintings. The resultant total effect is quite similar 
to that of the facade of the House of the Faun 
(fig. 17), itself a contemporary Hellenistic palace 
in a small rural town.” The same facade suggests 
also how easily a set for comedy could have been 
arranged to represent adjoining houses and shops. 
Conversely, by the use of hangings as shown in the 
Pompeian paintings, an interior scene for tragedy 
could have been achieved with equal ease (fig. 18). 
For the use of curtains at these points, compare pl. 
22, fig. 

18 For the dating of the Ephesus and Oropos theaters, Bieber, 
op.cit, 228 and 235; for that of the final form of the theater 
at Eretria, Fiechter, Das Theater in Eretria (Stuttgart 1937) 4%. 

Piechter, op.cit. note 2, fig, 65. 


20 A. Mau, Pompei, its Life and Art (New York 1904), fig. 
149. 


But if on a large stage like that at Ephesus, the 
use of props sufficed to suggest the realities of the 
Hellenistic palace, the figures, 19 and 20 (pl. 24), 
demonstrate the advantages of painting on a smal- 
ler stage. Fig. 19 shows the empty thyroma frame- 
work of the satyr play mosaic; fig. 20, the large 
vista prospect in the Tablinum of the House of the 
Faun as viewed above the screens which gave this 
area of the Roman house its name. On the Oropus 
and Eretria stages (figs. 21 and 22) a similar ef- 
fect was made possible in the smaller dimensions 
of perspective painting simply by repeating the re- 
ceding lines of a colonnade in the center and at 
the ends of a row of painted panels inset between 
pilasters. For a comic setting achieved on a triple 
thyroma stage by the same method, compare pl. 
21, fig. 4. 


5. STAGE PAINTING AND ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 


At Rome the brief flowering period of scenog- 
raphy probably did not long outlast the first cen- 
tury B.c., since it was closely associated with a pass- 
ing phenomenon of Roman society, the temporary 
festival stage. Under the Republic this was the 
only type permitted by the Senate. Such buildings 
were erected for special occasions like triumphal 
games and were then promptly dismantled. 

Three dates in this century are significant for 
the rise, expansion, and incipient decline of Roman 
scenography.** According to the elder Pliny, it was 
in 99 B.c., just a century after the stage background 
at Eretria had taken final painted shape, that Clau- 
dius Pulcher introduced realistic architectural scene- 
painting as a novelty to the capital. About a quarter 
of a century later, the entire stage wall of the small 
theater at Pompeii (the earliest stone Roman theater 
still extant) was decorated with Second Style paint- 
ings. In 55 B.c. work was started on Pompey’s thea- 
ter, the first at Rome in a developing line of stone 
scaenae whose rise spelled the ultimate displace- 
ment of the painted background. Although the erec- 
tion of wooden stages continued in imperial times, 
the inscriptional evidence shows that they could be 
the experimental forerunners of stone construction 
on the same site.”* 

Andreas Rumpf, therefore, is probably correct in 
distinguishing two periods of innovation in the 

21 Por the use of curtains in an interior scene, Curtius, op.cit., 


fig. 124 (Achilles in Scyros), fig. 134 (Thetis and Hephaestus). 


22 Richer, op.cit. 326-355 on the development of the Roman 
theater building. 


23 CIL XIII, 1642, Dessau 5639, Claudian period. 
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evolving Roman scaenae frons: the first (noted by 
Pliny) during which Helienistic scenography re- 
ceived its ultimate extension upon the Roman 
festival stages, and a second (which Pliny took for 
granted) during which such painted effects were 
converted into structural forms.** It should be 
added that this may well have been a gradual 
process begun on the temporary stages in painting 
and expressed in permanent form on the stone. 
One reason for an early changeover seems implicit 
in the double function of the Roman festival stage 
which served not only as a domestic background 
but also probably as a triumphal showcase for the 
loot of successful campaigns, namely, statues and 
other art objects. 

As we have seen above, Rumpf’s thesis receives 
support from the record of Roman painting, for if 
the earlier Second Style theatrical motifs seem 
closely allied to the Hellenistic thyroma settings, 
the later examples even in the same style seem al- 
ready to reflect the formation of a new and more 
typically Roman structural background. Thus four 
stages in this transition can be traced in the paint 
ing: 1) the use of Hellenistic scenography within 
the thyroma framework of the comic setting, and 
in modified form in the tragic (pl. 21, figs. 4 and 
5); 2) a hypothetical stage, when both scenery and 
framework were united in one continuous painted 
background (fig. 6 of the same plate); 3) the 
emergence shown in the figures of plates 22 and 
23 of a new form of freestanding framework in 
front of the painted background; and finally 4) 
the conversion of this framework into permanent 
stone form with the consequent loss of the painted 
elements, a period best illustrated in von Cube’s 
examples from the Fourth Pompeian Styie. His- 
torically the first two stages represent the logical 
outcome of the Hellenistic tradition on the Italian 
stage, namely, the expansion of painting at the 
expense of structure, while the last two represent 
the rise of a new Roman tradition in which struc- 
ture finally triumphs at the expense of painting. 
Catalyst in this process was that truly experimental 
Roman theatrical form, the festival stage. 

What then are the peculiarly national elements 
traceable in this evolution as reflected in Roman 

24A. Rumpf, Mdl Ill (1950) 40-5¢ 

25 Maiuri, op.cit., fig. 72 (Room 16). Herms are found in a 
similar position in a room in the House of Popidius Priscus 
illustrated in my article, ArtB xvu (1936) 412, fig. 6. 

26 Fig. 25 is taken from H. Th. Bossert and W. Zschietzsch 
mann, Hellas and Rome (London 1936), pl. 95. 

27 Beyen, op.cit., fig. 95. The whole wall is treated in my 
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painting? Perhaps the clearest of these are to be 
found in three features of the tragic setting, namely, 
1) the individual projecting columns supported on 
plinths and supporting outcropping sections of en- 
tablature, 2) the pairs of columns resting not on 
the ground but on a podium and 3) the use of 
the arch. These three features are all characteristic 
not of Hellenistic but of Roman architecture, and 
the first two served a special purpose on the low 
Roman stage inherited from the Phlyakes. They 
gave additional height to the columns, which if ar- 
ranged in pairs provided also a convenient frame 
for a statue or art object. This conjunction of podi- 
um support and projecting sectional framework is 
not only found throughout the Second Style tragic 
sections, but left its mark also on the development 
of typically Roman architectural forms. 

The connection between the Second Style and 
later Roman architecture is illustrated in plates 25- 
27, where are reassembled five of the original stage 
models serving the Second Style painters. Arranged 
in the chronological order of their appearance in 
the style, they serve both to recapitulate the chang 
ing relationship of structure and painting during 
that period of decoration and also the evolution of 
a formal structural pattern which left an indelible 
mark both on Roman painting and on Roman 
architecture as well. 

Pl. 25, figs. 23 and 24, represent fully painted 
walls. In fig. 23 the three central panels are taken 


from a miniature painting in the Villa Item.”. 


The side panels of the central unit with their half 
pediments are restored to match the vista at the 
other end of the court seen in the original above 
the door. This again is an arrangement more typi 
cal of Roman than of Hellenistic architecture and 
is found at a later date in the upper register of the 
Roman market gate at Miletus (fig. 25).”* Fig. 24 
is built up around another central unit found in a 
small room of the Labyrinth House at Pompeii 
and parallels the lower register of the same gate 
way.’ In similar manner ‘the restoration of the 
tholos shrine setting of pl. 26, fig. 26 and of the 
propylon set from the Boscoreale Villa (fig. 27) 
recalls the upper and lower registers of the Khazne 
at Petra (fig. 28).** Finally, the central unit in the 


article The Decoration of the Hellenistic Peristyle House in 
South Italy,” AJA xxxix (1935) 3470 fi 23. The protrusive 
tatues of the Tritonms in the original have been set back within 
the framework of the restored setting 

For fig. 26 compare pl. 20, fig. 1; Beyen, op.cit., fig. 94 
(a variant in the House of the Labyrinth); also fig. 100 (Villa 


f Julia Felix). Fig. 28 of pl. 26 is taken from Bossert and 
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almost complete setting of pl. 27, fig. 29 from the 
House of Obellius Firmus recalls the columnar 
grouping of the Roman triumphal arch (fig. 30).” 

One feature which in itself underlines the transi- 
tion from painted to structural forms on the Roman 
stage is noteworthy in the development of these 
settings. This is the treatment of the painting in 
the central area of the stage. In the early painted 
settings (pl. 25, figs. 23 and 24) this area is marked 
by a recession; in the other examples shown in pl. 
26, figs. 26 and 27, and pl. 27, fig. 29, which feature 
projecting columns on either side of the flanking 
doors, the painting of the central area is marked 
by similar protrusive elements which match these 
projections. 

As can be seen in pl. 27, fig. 31, it was the grow- 
ing structural element on the stage and not the 
vista which impressed the Third Style painter. In 
this outline diagram, based on a wall in the house 
of Spurius Mesor and typical of other friezes in 
the same style, it is the structural features which 
he preserves.”® This is a transition visible also in 
pl. 21, fig. 6, where the painter has omitted all 
but the structural features of the stage setting. 


6. CONCLUSION: THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE STAGE TO 
ROMAN PAINTING 


A concluding note on the contribution of the 
stage to each of the three forms of pictorial Pom- 
peian decoration is perhaps in order. In this painted 
development, the theatrical influence was at its 
clearest and most creative in the Second Style, was 
temporarily retired, although not obliterated by 
the ornamental content of the Third, and returned 
as one among several major influences in the 
Fourth. The reason for this fluctuation, however, 
must be sought in the broader context of a de- 
veloping national art, in the slow transition from a 
Greek tradition of architectural decoration to a 
pictorial Roman form more in keeping with Italian 
taste, 

Viewed in this light, the Second Pompeian or 
Scenographic Style is not only the first pictorial 
form of decoration in that city but is probably also 
the first authentically Roman contribution to wall 
painting. Mau termed the new form the Architec- 
tural Style, thus stressing its connection with its 
Zschietzschmann, op.cit., pl. 169. For fig. 27, F. Barnabei, La 
Villa Pompeiana di P. Fannio Sinistore (Rome 1901) fig. 14. 


29 For the entire wall on which the restoration of pl. 27, fig. 
29 is based, see my article in AJA xuix (1945) “The Formation 
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Hellenistic predecessor, the plastic First Style; he 
did not, however, realize fully that the new medium 
brought with it the seeds of destruction for the old 
structural Greek concept. The first move in that 
direction was the use of perspective or scenography, 
as both Greeks and Romans termed this technique 
of painting; the second was the application of the 
actual content of stage scenery; with the progres- 
sive adaptation of each standard Hellenistic form, 
first tragic, then comic, finally satyric, a correspond- 
ingly larger area of the structural wall pattern dis- 
solved. 

This evolution, however, alone is not sufficient 
to stamp the resultant style as Roman. Two other 
factors must be stressed, namely, 1) the archi- 
tectural atmosphere which created it, and 2) the 
experimental architectural forms represented in the 
painting, which have already been pointed out. The 
first factor was the product of Roman invention, 
and its creators were not Hellenistic Greeks, but 
Roman architects and engineers, whose experiments 
with the concrete vaulting of arches ushered in a 
new era in wall decoration. Vaulting appreciably 
contracted the cubic space of the living quarters 
and demanded compensation first in expanding the 
spatial illusion of the painted structural pattern 
and finally in breaking it down entirely. 

With the destruction of the old pattern, the 
course was thus set for the emergence in the Third 
Style of a new, less confining, more truly pictorial 
wall surface, in which ornamental detail served as 
a framework no longer for a theatrical vista but 
for the central ornament of the wall, a mythological 
painting, frequently with a landscape background. 
This trend in its turn yielded place to a new style, 
Mau’s Fourth, which incorporated together orna- 
ment, central painting, and once more, but largely 
as a decorative feature, the perspective play of 
theatrical vista. 

Thus took shape in Roman painting a peculiarly 
national evolution upon which the theater at each 
period set its stamp, corresponding not by accident 
to actual changes in the nature of the Roman stage. 
During the Second Style, the wall reflected the hey- 
day of scene-painting and its vistas on the temporary 
festival stage; during the Third, the temporary 
suppression of vista marked the transition to a 
of a Roman Style in Wall Painting,” 139, fig. 2. Plate 27, fig. 30 
is taken from Bossert and Zschietzschmann, op.cit., pls. 96 and 


. (Reliefs from the Tomb of the Haterii). 
89 Mau, op.cit., fig. 263. 
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more permanent form of scaenae frons; during the 
Fourth, the actual appearance of the imperial stone 
scaena was also reflected, enlivened, however, in 
the living room by the pictorial contrast of light 
and shade, of structure with an airy vista which 


had vanished from the stage but which continued 
in its domestic forms to haunt the imagination of 
later Italian painters. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Since | wrote on 1952 and 1953 acquisitions under 
the title, “Six Early Greek Animals” (AJA 59 
[1954] 39-44, pls. 29, 30), the Walters Art Gallery 
has purchased three additional bronze animals and 
two geometric vases. It seems desirable to publish 
them immediately together with the three remain- 
ing geometric items in this collection. 

1. The compact composition on a stand (pl. 28, 
fig. 1)* at first sight suggests a dog with a bone or 
bird but it probably represents a wolf who has 
seized a lamb from the flock. He has very long legs, 
huge haunches, tiny waist, short neck, long ears 
and a long bushy tail. The object in his mouth is 
flat, shaped like a letter T held with the cross bar 
at the wolf's left. The stand is rectangular with 
nine triangular perforations, four along each side 
and one in the center. Deeply incised lines are the 
only decoration; bundles of them cross the neck 
diagonally and others emphasize the transition 
from haunches to waist and tiny diagonal borders 
appear on the ears. A few lines still visible indicate 
that there was similar decoration on the tail, and 
on the nose there is a feather pattern. The long legs 
are very thin and their strap construction together 
with the tiny waist may be said to determine a 
“mannered” style. Such advanced stages of geo- 
metric art date from the end of the eighth century 
s.c. Compare nos. 3, 4, 5 of my previous article. 

The subject was baffling at first but enough re- 
lated representations exist to justify an identifica 

1 Walters Art Gallery, no. 54.2413. Purchased, 1955. Length, 
0.053; ht., 0.045. Smooth patina, dark green to black, with a 
few bright green spots. Rough surface between legs and under 
base, with some blue crystals and muddy deposit. 

2 Neugebauer, Katalog der statuarischen Bronzen im Anti 
quarium zu Berlin | (1931) 6f., no. 9, pl. 3. Neugebauer calls it 
a dog. Also, AA (1922) 62f., no. 5 and Fuhrer I. Bronzen (1924) 
37f., no. 30 823, pl. 1. 

8 AA (1940) 23ff., figs. 27-28 in cols. 29-30 

4 Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes—British Museum, 58, no. 494 
(not illustrated). I have received a photograph through the kind 
ness of Mr. Ashmole. According to Walters, it is the very one 
from the tripod from Lucera (see note 5). 1 find it very hard 
to believe that it is the one illustrated by Gerhard and Petersen. 

5 From Lucera: Petersen in RM 12 (1897) 3ff., ill. 5, fig. 2, 
no. 12, copied from Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel 1, pl. xvi, no. 
12; Walters, loc.cit. (see above, note 4); Archacologica 41, 275ff.; 
Bdl (1830) 15. From Capodimonte: NS (1928) 445, fig. 19, 
pl. vin 
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tion of a wolf with a lamb in its mouth. There is 
a series of such groups, executed in various media 
and dating from all periods in Greek history. Three 
times or more, on a geometric bronze in Berlin,’ 
on an archaic terracotta in Tubingen illustrated 
by von Mercklin,® and on an Orientalizing bronze 


in the British Museum,* the lamb is gripped by its 
back in the wolf's teeth with its legs projecting 
forward. It is in this position that one can recog- 
nize a lamb in our composition. The sculptor flat- 
tened it like the legs of the wolf according to the 
artistic standards of his time and the quadruped is 
distinguishable only from above and ahead, from 
which vantage point it is recognizable with its 
head and forelegs to the spectator’s right and the 
abbreviated hind quarters at the left. Von Mercklin, 
who was the first to study this type, reasoned that 
it was so prevalent that it must have existed to 
serve a practical purpose, such as dedication in 
sanctuaries to enlist divine protection for the flock 
against attacks of marauding beasts. 

In support of this interpretation though not nec- 
essarily of this use, is the fact that the wild animal 
seizing a domestic one is combined with various 
pastoral and farmland groups on two tripods from 
Italy.” A more complicated Greek group would 
seem to clinch the argument, for it consists of a 
man joining his dog in attack upon a huge wolf.* 
Other groups, both sculptured and painted, seem 
to me to substitute a lion for the wolf’ and to cor- 

® Stevens, BollStM 4, 6 (Feb.-March, 1934) 27, pl. 8 

7 Bronze group from Samos (Matz, Geschichte der griechischen 
Kunst |, 83, pl. 32, b; Hampe, Frihe Sagenbilder, 40, pl. 40, 3b; 
AA (1930) 148%, fig. 27 on 151 and 38; Lippold, Die griechische 
Plastik, pl. 1, 4, which consists of a beast which vaguely re- 
sembles the lions on early Orientalizing wares, attacked by a 
man wearing a tall hat or helmet, who seems to be thrusting 
a weapon into the head while his dog bites him from the side. 
I think there is something in the lion's mouth, and if so it must 
be a tiny victim. Also, a painted support found in Athens (Kib- 
ler, Kerameikos V, 177, pl. 69; Das neue Bild der Antike, in 


Hellas (1942) 48, fig. 74; Matz, op.cit. 64 and 512, note 28) 
has one section painted with a scene of a man being swallowed 


by a huge beast while a companion stands holding an animal in 
his arms. The other scene on the support, a man fighting a 
boar (?) is traced by Kibler to the Heracles cycle but J. Cook 
is inclined to interpret all such scenes as genre: BSA xvi (1951) 
49 

The rescue of the domestic animal from the wild beast is 
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respond to an Homeric simile which is best de- 
veloped in Iliad 11. 548-555 and Iliad 12. 299-306." 

The best explanation, I think, is that this group 
is a wolf with a lamb. However, some groups so 
interpreted by von Mercklin might be otherwise 
explained and there exist terracotta groups in the 
British Museum which are considered to be dogs 
holding hares’ and also one in the Louvre in which 
an animal, probably a dog, is holding a flat object 
variously described as a cake or a bone.”® So, there 
is room for difference of opinion about our bronze 
group and it may really be a dog with a bone. 

2. The bird, of a size greater than the usual geo- 
metric bird, is certainly aquatic and presumably it 
is a duck (pl. 28, figs. 2, 3)."* The surface is heavily 
corroded though chemical cleaning has improved 
it somewhat since its acquisition. In a few areas the 
antique exterior is clean and has a lovely, smooth, 
gray-green patina, The head and neck are split and 
splintered but one can ascertain that the bulging 
right eye (fig. 2) is original and that the bill was a 
long, thick rod of even diameter, tilting up slighily 
toward the tip. Horizontal lines, deeply: incised, 
mark the juncture of the body with the flat, broad 
legs. The legs are sheets of metal with straight 
edges, the front edges notched at intervals, and the 
feet are mere triangular projections of the same 
sheets, cut to a perfect right angle below. The tail 
is in the horizontal plane and its end is concave 
and vertically notched. Wings are not modelled in 
relief but traces of a rocking pattern above and be- 
hind the joint of the left leg suggest that the wings 
were indicated by incision on the body. A heavy 
projection from the center of the back, pierced 
lengthwise, served as the suspension ring for the 
bird. He stands firmly, however, and does not re- 
quire to be suspended. 

As the bird was cleaned, what had seemed to 
be a decorative projection on the neck was disclosed 
as an irregularity due to modern reattachment of 
neck to body. The neck is slightly larger and was 
filed down a little on the right side. If birds of this 
size were common one would, in the face of the 


naturally a stirring subject in a pastoral society, as witness the 
simile by the almost contemporary Amos (Amos 3:12) “As the 
shepherd taketh out of the mouth of the lion two legs or a piece 
of an ear... .” 

®On lion similes in Homer, see Severyns, BCH 70 (1946) 
s4off, Also, Hampe, Die Gleichnisse Homers (1952), where, 
however, this simile is not specifically discussed. 

® Higgins, Catalogue of Terracottas—British Museum 1 (1954) 
207, no. 773, pl. 102 and ait, no. 789, pl. 104. 

19 Mollard Besques, Catalogue raisonné des figurines (1954) 
22, no, Bra6, pl. xvi; TEL Ul, 192 B. 
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discrepancy of size and the certain authenticity of 
both parts, conclude that the parts had been incor- 
rectly assembled with the head from one attached 
to the body of a similar but slightly smaller bird. 
Because of the rarity, I think that the parts belong 
together, that the bird was originally made in two 
parts which did not fit exactly and that the ancient 
solder was replaced by modern after the excavation. 
Further, the cleaning loosened a small bit of filling 
at the juncture and disclosed that the body is hol- 
low. One knows too little about primitive casting 
to determine whether a hollow body necessarily 
was cast apart from the head. Hollow casting was 
still rare. It was already usual for large fibulae 
and there are examples in sculpture, for example, a 
bird from the Argive Heraeum which retains its 
head and is broken through the thin wall to reveal 
an open interior, and one from Chauchitsa which 
was observed by Casson to be hollow and cast in 
two parts.” 

There are two main types of geometric birds, 
the water bird being one and those with vertical 
tails (cocks, hens, peacocks and peahens) being the 
other, and they date as far back as the eighth cen- 
tury but no farther."* They continued to be made 
for a long time and not all birds of simple form 
date from the true geometric era.’* [t is not easy 
to classify and date our duck, since there is no 
close parallel and since most extant bronze birds 
are poorly documented. A tiny bird from Pherae 
has legs and feet of the same form with the same 
markings across the tops of the legs,’* but in general 
our bird resembles certain large and well worked 
free-standing birds rather than the rank and file of 
those which by their appendages (stands, bottle 
stoppers and the like) must be classed as geometric. 
Among these large free-standing birds are a hen 
from Perachora’® and a bird of unknown source 
in the British Museum.”’ There is also a hen from 
Pherae; one knows merely that it came from a 
favissa which yielded birds on stands and on pipes, 
mannered geometric horses on stands, spiral fibulae 
and fibulae of later date, that is to say, objects of 


11 Walters Art Gallery, no. 54.2401. Purchased, 1954. Cleaned 
with Calgon, 

12 Waldstein, Argive Heracum Il, 206, no. 47, pl. Lxxvu; 
Casson, BSA xxvi (1923-25) 26, pl. v. 

18 Wiesner, AA (1939) 324. 

14 Robinson, Olynthus X, 116f.; Neugebauer, Antiken in 
deutschen Privathesitz, 21, nos. 49, 50. 

15 Lamb, Greek and Roman Bronzes, pl. 13, b, top right. 

16 Payne and others, Perachora, 126, nos. 1, 3, pl. 37. 

17 BMQ 8 (1933-34) 143, pl. xiv, 15. 
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considerable chronological variety.'* Birds, if any- 
thing more primitive, came from the proto-Corin- 
thian level in Ithaca.’ Still another—a gorgeous 
and well-decorated bird with a comb and an up- 
right tail carrying a baby bird on its tail and with 
another small one clinging to the parental breast 
—was found at Delphi in a transitional krater.*° 
Its head, with the large, round, blunt bill having 
an upward swing and with a protruding eye, is 
like that of the Walters bird, Other examples come 
from Bosnia and Macedonia, usually not from 
closed and dated finds.** The conclusion drawn 
from all this conflicting and uncertain evidence is 
merely that the duck was made during the seventh 
century B.c, 

3. The running horse (pl. 28, fig. 4) is a spirited 
animal.”* It has a long body and short legs with 
joints well articulated and holds its tail extended, 
flying behind. There is no base. The legs are 
pointed and bent forward at the tips. The neck is 
arched and sharpened toward the back, and dec 
orated with deep, incised cross strokes arranged in 
a feather pattern with six rows of diagonal lines 
on one side, five on the other. The nose is long, 
narrow at the tip and slightly blunted, with a con 
cave top surface; the jawbone is offset from the neck 
in a pretty, even curve and the ears must have pro- 
jected forward slightly. The breakage of the ears 
is the only damage to an otherwise perfectly pre 
served piece. The eyes are deep sunk dots, deep 
enough to hold inlays, though no trace of inlay 
remains. A line of diagonal chisel strokes runs 
down each cheek. 

I know of one animal strikingly like this in style 
and in detail of decoration: a bronze bull published 
by Seltman.”* Rather similar but by no means close 
in style is a horse in Berlin which Neugebauer 
grouped with those of the naturalistic style.** This 
one is ornamented with lines in other patterns. 
There is no external evidence for dating these ani 
mals. I cannot agree with Seltman’s dating of the 
bull about 800 B.c. On the other hand, the natural 

18 Béquignon, Recherches archéologiques a Pherés de Thes 
salie (1937) pl. xix, 11. 

19 BCH 57 (1933) 270, fig. 28. 

20 BCH 59 (1935) 277, fig. 33; the vase, 276 and fig. 34 
on 277. Also, RAs. 6, 12 (1938) pl. 1, opp. 202. Cf. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Early Greek Art (1939) fig. 7; the 
Master Bronzes (exhibition catalogue, Albright Art 
Buffalo, 1937, no. 45 and BMMA (1935) 255 

21 Amandry, Collection Heléne Stathatos (1953) 66, nos 
178f., pl. xxvm (references to other finds from the north) 


According to Amandry dates the 
birds 6-5th centuries. See BSA xxvin (1926-27) 239, pl. xv, 9. 
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ism noted by Neugebauer might imply a dating 
in the 600’s. The offset head on our piece and on 
the Berlin horse is like some animals of the third 
quarter of the eighth century, such as no. 1 of my 
previous publication, Perhaps the running horse 
should be dated as early as 750-725 B.c., but a late 
geometric date | would not contest. 

4. The pointed pyxis (pl. 28, fig. 5), unfortunately 
without its cover, is of a shape which has been 
thought to derive from the common spinning top.” 
The rim is broad and flat and set below the top 
of the vase proper. Two holes in the rim indicate 
that the cover rested on the depressed rim and was 
uttached by two cords, piercing both pyXis and 
cover, uniting them. and suspending the whole; in 
our illustration the pyxis is suspended without the 
cover. Solid black glaze decorates the top of the 
vase and its point; between these areas there are 
painted in black glaze on the light clay numerous 
fine lines, interrupted by two zigzag bands and 
in the very center a diagonally hatched meander 
of the simplest sort, its only elaboration being a 
single extra vertical bar inserted to complete the 
circuit. 

The pointed pyxis occurs in four rather famous 
and 
Munich, one in Toronto, and two in the Agora Mu- ~ 


grave groups, one divided between Berlin 
seum in Athens. The Toronto grave group* in- 
cludes six pointed pyxides and two pyxides of the 
sugar bowl type, two calathoi with spreading tops, 
a glass bead, a loom weight, two bronze pins and 
a “sail” fibula with swastika and other patterns in 
a rocking line worked with a gouge. These ob 
jects demonstrate geometric decoration at its simplest 
and purest without human or animal figures and 
the running patterns are in no case divided into 
“metopes” according to the dictates of a fashion 
which developed as the purely linear began to pall. 
The same holds true of the Berlin-Munich group** 
and one Athens group,” though the former has 


certain exotic items and the latter includes both 


pyxides of the sugar bowl type and also a shallow 


22 Walters Art 
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one. The second grave in Athens contained chiefly 
pottery of an even simpler type, with the large black 
areas which characterize proto-geometric pottery.” 
A solitary example of the pointed pyxis was found 
in the Kerameikos cemetery in Athens in a grave 
which produced no very informative material.*® I 
think unanimous judgment would be that our vase 
is of a fairly early stage of Attic geometric and be- 
longs in the second half of the ninth century s.c. 

5. The elaborate pyxis (pl. 29, figs. 6, 7) is com- 
posed of four parts which may or may not belong 
together: box, cover, and two horses that crown 
the cover and serve as handle."* The shallow box 
has bulging, torus profile. Below, the edge grades 
imperceptibly into the vertical base ring; above, just 
as on no. 4, there is a flat shelf set well below the 
top of the torus to support the cover. The shelf is 
perforated by four holes, arranged in pairs, opposite 
one another. The scheme is dark glaze on light clay 
made lighter by a slip. The color variation is com- 
plicated by two circumstances; first, some glaze was 
diluted in order to give a two-tone effect; second, 
in firing in certain areas the glaze came out lighter 
than was intended. The design on the bottom (fig. 
7) is an eight-petal flower, its petals having curved 
boundaries and mid-ribs in dark glaze and diagonal 
hatching in light glaze with dark dots emphasizing 
the ends of the cross strokes. As space fillers be- 
tween the petals there are eight little flowers or 
rosettes, each composed of crossing lines in glaze 
that has fired very unevenly. Concentric circles, 
both broad and narrow ones, in dark glaze, sur- 
round the flower; they appear to have been drawn 
with a compass with multiple brushes. The main 
design on the body is a meander with dark edges 
and light tone diagonal hatchings, twice interrupted 
by a pair of birds facing one another. The birds 
are highly schematized but I nevertheless recognize 
them as waterbirds, probably ducks like no. 2 above, 
for they have short legs, fairly long necks and very 
long bills curving up toward the tip. Below the 
main frieze there are rays and above there is a row 
of zigzags, both patterns in dilute glaze with dots 
accentuating their lower parts. In both cases the 
light glaze has faded until all but the dots is in- 
distinct. A few plain lines interspersed between the 
three friezes complete the decorative scheme. 

29 Hesperia 19 (1949) pls. 66-70, 275-297, and fig. 4 on 
p. 291. 

80 Kiibler, Kerameikos V (1954) pl. 110, pp: $4, 66, 108, 


220. For the shape in Corinthian ware, see Payne, Necrocorin 
thia, 323 and note tr. 
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The cover is a thin circle, warped in the firing, 
which rises slightly toward a knob in the center. 
The knob itself spreads toward the top like a little 
beaker. Four holes pierce the lid near the edge, in 
pairs opposite one another and parallel to two 
horses that stand side by side straddling the knob. 
The holes do not fit exactly over those in the pyxis. 
The cover has been repaired and the glaze is fri- 
able so the patterns are hard to distinguish. They 
are concentric circles of various widths, relieved 
from complete monotony by a row of black dots 
and a row of rays with their apices toward the cen- 


ter; the base of each ray is picked out with a black 


dot, and since the rest is faint, the effect is merely a 
ring of dots. 

The horses have short necks and very large 
heads with straight undersides, and the tips of their 
noses are circular and sliced off almost vertically. 
The jaw is sharply offset from the neck. There is 
a decided comb mane and the ears were once promi- 
nent. The legs are of medium length. Tails are 
thick and rather long, reaching almost to the 
ground. The heads were reserved with the bridles 
painted on them. The bodies were glazed solid ex 
cept for reserved strips which were then hatched 
diagonally. One such strip runs lengthwise of the 
back and down the tail while another runs down 
the front of neck and chest, then forks to continue 
down the front of each foreleg. I think there was a 
strip down the outer hind leg of each horse. A 
rosette is incised on the outer shoulder of one horse, 
while on the other it is drawn in a reserved circle 
by a technique which anticipates, as do the re 
served and hatched strips, the much later red-figure. 
The glaze on the horses is so badly worn that these 
patterns are recognized only upon careful examina 
tion. 

It is fairly obvious that the box and cover belong 
together and that the horses form a pair. What is 
doubtful is that the horses appertain to the particu 
lar pyxis. They are attached with glue and have 
been several times reglued. So very soft is the poorly 
fired fabric that even when I held a detached horse 
in my hand I could not decide whether it fitted 
the cover of the pyxis. By the law of averages there 
should be horses on the cover, though there are 
plain examples, and such horses should be so used, 

81 Walters Art Gallery, 48.2029. Purchased, 1950. BullWAG 
3, 2 (November 1950). Ht, diam., 0.343. Cover: 


diam., 0.305; ht. of horses, 0.123. This seems to be the largest 
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though there are cases of horses being fired com- 
plete and placed in boys’ graves, highlighting the 
masculine tastes of the deceased, a purpose which 
the pyxides secm also to have served." 

No information, then, about the relative chronol- 
ogy of terracotta sculpture and vase painting can 
be derived from this object. Indeed, only if we 
knew the relative chronology might we hazard a 
guess concerning the homogeneity of the four-part 
item. 

The pyxis must be an early example of the flat 
type, a type which in origin is later than the deep 
pyxis though the two shapes were long used con- 
currently. Within the flat group, those with bulging 
sides and a base ring, like this, are earlier than the 
straight-sided variety which dispenses with the base 
ring.’* As regards decoration, the meander with 
only a few interruptions might indicate fairly early 
date and the continuous meander happens to be 
usual on deep pyxides. In shape and general scheme 
our pyxis most closely resembles one in the Rhode 
Island School of Design, which has a repeated 
metope pattern of heraldic birds, a team of horses 
on the cover, and a knob under the horses;** and 
one in Vienna which has metopes filled with swas- 
tikas and octofoils and again with a team straddling 
the knob.** If anything, ours might be earlier than 
either of these. On the basis of dates assigned to 
some pyxides from the Kerameikos,** I think our 
pyxis should be dated in the second quarter of the 
eighth century B.c. 

It hardly need be remarked that the early pyxides 
limit the number of horses on the cover to one or 
two while the late ones multiply them, having three 
or even four on a cover, Some late pieces become 
standardized as to the pyxis form and decoration 
and even the markings on the horses (cf. note 33). 
There is a general development from short to tall 

82 Kiibler, Keramcikos V, 271. 

38 Young, Hesperia, sup. Il (1939) 91f., 97, 200f. 

84 Bull. Rhode Island School of Design 27 (December 1939) 
20, fig. 2. 

85 Masner, Sammlung antiker Vasen und Terraketten, pl 
1, 31; Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung Ill, p. 2, no. 8. 

86 Kiibler, Kerameikos V, pl. 59, 1-3. 

37 Brants, Description of Ancient Pottery, pl. 1x, 46; 
Greek Pottery, pl. 7, a; Ripksmuseum, Gids, 29. 

88 No pyxis horse seems to me to resemble Neugebauer's 
“terracotta style” bronze horses: Katalog, 4off. 

89 Free standing horse: Kunze, Newe Meisterwerke griechi 
scher Kunst aus Olympia (1948) 8, no. 9, and fig. 9 

Cast tripods: BSA xxxv (1934-35) 13ff., pls. 13, 15, 18 no. 


6, 20; in some cases | am not sure whether the horse is Class 
II or Class III of this group 


Lane, 


Plate tripods: De Ridder, Bronzes trouvés sur l'Acropole, 179, 
fig. 148, no. 491; Kunze, Newe Meisterwerke, fig. 11 (cf. draw 
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horses, from short to long necks, and from large 
to small heads. Judged by all standards, our horses 
are early. They resemble no horses still on pyxides 
but the large heads with che striking offset at the 
jaw is roughly parallel to horses on a deep pyxis in 
Leyden.*’ 

The development of style in the pyxis horses is 
not unlike the developments in other materials. 
Bronze horses of various kinds and even the painted 
horses on vases follow roughly the same course.” 
Although one may not claim that the development 
synchronizes, comparisons with structurally similar 
horses in other media may be rewarding. For the 
general proportions and especially the large head, 
would compare some free st»nding horses from 
Olympia, especially one which Kunze dates in the 
second quarter of the eighth century. I also see re- 
semblance in the general proportions to horses from 
Miss Benton's cast tripods, dated by her before 750, 
but the form of the heads suggests two out of the 
many horses from her hammered (plate) class of 
tripods (all after 750 B.c.). Among horses on stands, 
I suggest as parallels one in Berlin, not dated by 
Neugebauer but early of its kind and perhaps Ben 
ton’s Class 1; and one of her Class II, possibly 
earlier than the proto-Corinthian skyphos- found 
with it.*® If comparison with the bronzes means 
anything, it would tempt one to date our horses 
in the second quarter of the century. Then they 
would be contemporary with the pyxis and so 
might belong on it. However, I would not contest 
an earlier date for the horses, in which case I would 
have to admit that they antedate the pyxis and were 
not intended for its ornamentation. 

6. The large oinochoe (pl. 30, figs. 8, 9)** has a 
bulbous body, a.relatively short, broad neck, pinched 
enough 


just to form a spout and a strap handle 


that rises above the rim. A cover could be inserted 


ing on 9); and | Berichte-Olympia, 67, fig. yo. On the other 


hand, the very tall horses in threes and fours on the pyxides 
more like the tripod horse in Berlin 
Neugebauer, Katalog, 29, no. 45, pl. 7. Probably the latest of 
Athens 6241, from Olympia: Matz, 


s, L’Art en Gréce, hg. 51; JHS 42 (1922) 


described by Young are 


the plate tripod horses is 
op.cit. pl. 25, b; Zerv 


209, fig. 1; Kibler, op.cit. 179, note 176, dates it in the 20's 
of the eighth century on the basis of comparison with Orientaliz 
ing vases, but note that he dates Young's pyxis type in the 
middle of the century: sid. 121, Inv. 338, pl. $9, Ohly, AM 
65 (1940) 94, note 3, dates pyxis horses even a trifle earlier 


Horses on stands: Neugebauer, Kaialog, 22, no. 42, pl. 6 


JHS 70 (1950) pl. ww, d 
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into the top. The decoration is in two tones of 
glaze, dark for dividers and boundaries of figures, 
light for the hatching that fills the figures and for 
various fillers. Except for a meander on the neck 
and some subsidiary encircling bands, the decora- 
tion is organized on the “metope” system, of which 
all the dividing members, both horizontal and verti- 
cal, consist of triple lines** with which are combined 
zigzags so broad and so compact that they at first 
glance appear to be broad bands light in tone. The 
shoulder is divided into seven metopes with the cen- 
tral one centered under the lip, while the body 
band has nine metopes, spaced with one under the 
handle and a division at center front. The total of 
sixteen metopes consists of five swastikas, with the 
spaces between the legs occupied by zigzags or rows 
of dots; four flowers of eight petals, cross hatched, 
with hatched triangles as space fillers; three dark 
and light checkerboards, with its light squares dec- 
orated by carelessly applied dots; three more elabo- 
rate lattice squares consisting of dark and light 
squares with dots added in the light, surrounding 
borders, and corner space fillers of hatched tri- 
angles and little rosettes or stars; and a single rosette 
or wheel composed of a large circle with dots added 
outside, filled by seven smaller circles, each with a 
dot center, and a number of casually applied dots 
(fig. 8). The lip is decorated with vertical lines 
and the lower part of the body, in addition to its 
three-line bands and zig-zags, has one band of 
hatched triangles. The handle is divided by lines 
into squares each of which is again divided into 
eight triangles which are alternately hatched and 
plain. 

The shape is unusual. | know of a few examples: 
a jug in Munich, with rather simple decoration, 
dated by Lullies in the second quarter of the eighth 
century, a somewhat later jug in Tiibingen, and 
some very late ones from the Athenian Agora.** 

For the decoration I can cite no very close parallel. 
The nearest are some vases of the “thick” geometric 
style, a phase of late geometric.“ In this class are 
certain oinochoai of a form not the same, having 

41 Schweitzer, AA 43 (1918) &1. 

42 Munich, 6219: CVA (fasc. 3) pl. 111, 3 and 4; Tubingen: 
Lane, Greek Pottery 24f., pl. 8; Agora: Young, Hesperia, sup. 
Il (1939) 177. 

*8 Kunze, GGA 199 (1937) 290. 

** Kahane, AJA 44 (1940), 479, 482, pl. xxvu, 1 and pl. 
xxvill, I. 

49 Metropolitan Museum of Art, 10.212.6: Richter, Handbook 
of the Greek Collection (1953) 175, fig. 15, b; Munich, 8447 


a: CVA (fase. 3) 16, pls. 115, 3 and 116, 1, 2; Louvre, A 
sit: Pottier, Vases antiques du Louvre 1, pl. 20 and AM 43 
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shoulder and body decoration composed as metope 
friezes and the rest of the vase thickly covered with 
fine continuous bands and sometimes a heavy me- 
ander on the neck. The “thick” style oinochoai are 
proven to be late by the circumstance of the dis- 
covery of some of them with a proto-Corinthian 
skyphos.** The five metope fillers of our vase are 
common and persisted for a while, but the rarest 
and most distinctive is the rosette of rosettes. It oc- 
curs elsewhere on some of the “thick” jugs,** on a 


few other late geometric vases,** and once in the 


Lambros group, a set of geometric vases formerly on 
the market, now disappeared, and believed to be a 
closed group of the “ripe” geometric phase which 
preceded the late geometric.*? My inclination is to 
date our jug before rather than after the “thick” 
ware because of its similarity to the Munich jug in 
form and to the Lambros group in decoration. This 


means that it belongs at the very beginning of late 
geometric. At the present moment when there are 
rival systems of chronology in the field the absolute 
date is debatable, but the middle of the eighth cen 
tury B.c. or slightly afterwards is plausible.** 

7. The other geometric vase, a large amphora or 
primitive stamnos (pl. 31, figs. 10, 11) is of quite 
different design, having large areas of black glaze.*’ 
It has an ovoid body, short, broad neck, tiny plain 
handles and a concave-sided base widening below 
and pierced by four rectangular slits, irregularly 
spaced. On the reddish clay the patterns are drawn 
in dark brown glaze: broad and narrow bands 
around the main part; on the base, wavy lines in 
groups, alternating with little patches of diagonal 
cross-hatching; vertical wavy lines on the neck and 
dots between lines on the shoulder; and between 
the handles, above a continuous band of short wavy 
lines, the main frieze composed of five metopes 
on each face. Under each handle is a cross. The 
metopes on one side (fig. 10) are: two end metopes 
filled with horizontal wavy lines, eight deep; two 
rosettes composed of compass-drawn circles with 
dots added to the outermost circles and corners 
occupied by rosettes of dots; and a central metope 
(1918) o1, fig. 18. 

*6 Young, op.cit. 171, no. 104 and fig. 119 on 170; Jdl 14 
(1899) 209, fig. 81; AM 58 (1933), Beil. xxxm, 7b. 

47 Sale catalogue, Lambros and Dattari Collections, Paris, 
Hétel Drouot, June 17-19, 1912, pl. 1, 3; Schweitzer, op.cit. 
1309ff., pl. u, 3; Kahane, op.cit, 482. 

*8 Young and Kahane, op.cit., passim, and comment by 
J. M. Cook, BSA xi (1947) 145, note 1. 

* Walters Art Gallery, 48.2078. Purchased, 1955. Ht., 0.55. 
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filled with diagonal lattice. The opposite side (fig. 
11) has similar end metopes of horizontal wavy 
lines; compass rosettes divided like four-spoked 
wheels; and a center patern of a checkerboard to 
which triangles have been added to make an eight- 
pointed star. 

Vases just like this were found as urns in cham- 
ber tombs on Thera and were called Boeotian by 
Dragendorff on the basis of a few previously known 
and believed to be Bocotian.”® They have since been 
excavated about the Cyclades generally and are 
commonly called Cycladic** (not to be confused 
with several other Cycladic wares). A theory of 
Buschor, recently revived by Matz who mentions 
new discoveries, is that they were made on Paros,”* 
while Rubensohn rejects Paros as a candidate but 
thinks the vases may be Siphnian.”* 

It is from the patterns and decorative scheme 
that one must work to determine the date. Al- 
though ihe plain black lower part suggests the 
earliest types of geometric wares, surely these am- 
phoras are not early. They tend to incorporate 
Orientalizing animals which fix them as seventh- 
century creations (see note 52). Within the group, 
I presume that the lack of such animals and the 
tubby form would place our example comparatively 
early. Of the metope patterns, the wavy lines occur 
on the “thick” style late Attic geometric which 
we discussed above, and the wheel (fig. 11) occurs 
on geometric vases of the same period™* and inde 
pendently (see no. 8, fig. 12, below). Presumably 
the amphora dates in the early seventh century. 

8. A pattern used on this amphora leads me to 
append one of those bronze wheels frequently 
found in early Greek context (pl. 28, fig. 12).°° It 
is a circle of thin, well-polished sheet bronze from 

50 Dragendorff, Thera Il (1903) 198ff. Not to be confused 
with other wares which are unquestionably 
Dragendorff, Wide, JdI 14 (1899) 78ff. More recently, Hampe, 
Sagenbilder 20ff., 


consider some of this class Boeotian; review, Kunze, GGA 199 


Theran setore 


Frithe griechische in Béotien, seems to 
(1937) 285ff. Similar but not identical are the grave amphoras 
Boardman, BSA xuvu (1952) 13-16. 

51 Dugas, Ceramiques des Cyclades (Bib fic. fr. A. R., 129) 
r10ff., 138f. 

52 Buschor, AM 54 (1929) 217 
59; Matz, Geschichte der griechischen Kunst 1 (1950) 271 and 
521, note 277, pls. 179, 181; Blakeway, BSA xxxim (1932-33) 
183, note 4. 

63 Rubensohn, s.v. “Paros,” in RE vol. 18, pt. 
1860. Gf. AM 42 (1917) 73-88. 

54 Eg, Young, op.cit. 181, fig. 131, no. 136, and fig. 144. CE. 
the mote primitive form on a Dipylon style vase, sbid. 180, fig 
130. 

58 Walters Art Gallery, 54.1196. Source and date of acquisi- 
tion unknown. Patina green to brown, spots of bright green 


from Eretria: 


Griechische Vasen (1940) 


4 pp. 1859- 
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which four small circles have been punched, leav- 
ing what suggests a four-spoked wheel. The deco- 
ration is in fine lines: borders at the very edge 
drawn with a compass and another group of com- 
pass lines at a distance from the edge; rocking 
pattern, made with a gouge, bordering the edge of 
each cui-out circle for about a quarter of its circum- 
ference in the central portion, giving the effect of 
decorating the crossing of the spokes; and, on each 
face, eight little groups of rocking pattern between 
the border and the inner compass lines, dividing the 
whole into eight parts not exactly equal. The cen- 
ter is not perforated; there is a slight indentation 
at the center on one side, not on the other. 

Of the many wheels found in sanctuaries, a few 
are perforated because they were attached to tiny 
model chariots” or to tripods, but the majority 
were simply votive." Though most antedate the 
common use of writing in Greece, at least two bear 
dedi atory inscriptions, an indication of the func- 
tion of such objects at all dates." Frequently they 
are associated with geometric animals, birds at- 
tached in almost any position, and once a horse 
was made on a wheel just like the common de- 
tached ones. In this case one wonders whether the 
wheel ever could be used as a seal."® An especially 
elaborate creation is a terracotta wheel on which 
stand a whole family of iynx birds.” 

There are no circumstances attending the dis 
covery of the detached wheels which would lead 
one to suspect a symbolic meaning, but some au- 
thorities nevertheless have deduced an inner mean- 
ing, a sun interpretation, for all wheels.®* Partly 
from cases where wheels are combined with animals 
one may try to work out a date for the common 
types. When birds are combined with wheels in 


and muddy encrustation. 


56 Neugebauer, Katalog der statuarischen Bronzen im Anti 


quarium 1 (1931) 13ff. Chariots, wheels lost, Kunze and 
Schleif, 1V. Bericht tiber die Ausgrabungen in Olympia (1944, 
Archacologisches Institut des Deutschen Reiches) 109ff., pls. 
34f. Wheels identical with Walters wheel attached to a wagon 


from the Regolini-Galassi tomb at Caere, Mihlestein, Die Kunst 
der Etrusker, fig. 132 

57 Furtwingler, in Olympia 1V, 68, nos 
A full list of 


the examples are 


499, 500 and pl 
not at my disposal. Among 
Museum of 3561; 


Collection Hélene Stathatos, 67, no. 184 a, pl, xxxvu; 


xXV. such wheels is 


Boston Fine Arts, no 
Amandry 
AJA 43 (1939) 439, fig. 26. 
5° From Argos: IGA 43 a; from the Athenian acropolis, 
JHS 13 127, pl. vi, no. 42 and DeRidder, Bronzes 
trouvés sur l'acropole d'Athénes (Bib. fe. fr. 74) 142, no. 405 
59 Bloesch, Antuke Kunst in der Schweiz 22, no. 2, pl. 2. 
60 


Nelson, AJA 44 (1940) 44341 
61 Nelson, op.cit, 446; Roes, Greck 


(1892-3) 


Geometric Art, 


13ff.; 


Cook, Zeus 1, 197ff. 
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painted pottery or in small sculpture, they certainly 
are not of early geometric date, and the horse can 
be fairly well placed in the early stages of the “man- 
nered” style.” In so far as we can date them, the 
occurrences of the wheel are not on early geometric 
pottery, but on the later pieces and even on those 
that are transitional to the Orientalizing styles.” 
The technique of the decoration, the rocking pat- 

%2 Miss Benton's Class Il: JHS 70 (1950) 2, pl. v, b and c. 

63 To the examples given by Nelson, Roes and Cook, add 
Young, Hesperia, sup. Il, 180, fig. 130; 181, fig. 131 and 226, 
fig. 144 and elsewhere in this work. Since the dating is con- 


troversial one should add that his fig. 130 is attributed by 
Nottbohm to the Dipylon Master: JdJ 58 (1943) 4, fig. 1. 
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tern with a very sharp gouge, has been thought on 
technical ground not to be very early geometric” 
and its most common occurrence is on bronzes 
neither very early nor very late. I am inclined to 
date the wheel in the second half of the eighth cen 
tury B.C. 


THE WALTERS ART GALLERY 


Other Dipylon grave vases have the ornament. 

64 Benton, JHS 72 (1952) 119. 

65 See the base of the horse I published in AJA 59 (1955) 
40, no. 1, pl. 29, fig. 3. Very common on bronzes of Argos; 
see Waldstein, The Argive Heracum ll, plates. Also, frequently 
on fibulae: see Hampe, of.cit., passim, 
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Tue tomb published here is designated as Tomb 4 
in the series of tombs excavated by J. F. Daniel 
under the auspices of the Curium Excavations of 
the University Museum, Philadelphia, during the 
years 1938-1939 at the site of Bamboula,’ near Epis 
kopi, Limassol, Cyprus. This tomb, however, is at 
a cor.siderable remove from the actual Bronze Age 
settlement, which lies on the opposite side of the 
hill known as Bamboula. Since the tomb is of en 
tirely different date as well, it is desirable to sepa 
rate its publication from that of the main site. 

Tomb 4 is located at the junction of two -wagon 
roads from the village of Episkopi, about 300 meters 
south of Area E of the Bronze Age site (pl. 32, fig. 
1).? It was discovered by chavara cutters, who, per- 
haps inadvertently, destroyed the dromos. They are 
said to have removed six pots (Nos. 1-6) which they 
subsequently restored to the Curium Excavations; 
I do not know by what inducements this occurred 
nor how the matter came to Daniel's attention. The 
location of the tomb is on gently rising terrain 
where bedrock is only a few feet below the surface. 
It measured 2.66 meters by 2.82 meters, being 
roughly square in shape with the dromos on thx 
west side (pl. 32, fig. 2). 


STRATIFICATION AND BURIALS 


Since the tomb had already collapsed in antiquity, 
it was opened from above.’ Dark earth was mixed 
with large blocks of chavara (the local bedrock: 
a soft limestone) fallen from the roof. The chavara 
blocks went directly to the skeletal remains and 
pots. No. 27 was found in the wall of the tomb at 
60 centimeters above the floor. It was in an adjacent 


My sincere gratitude is due to Prof. I 
University and Dr. G. R 


Sjoqvist of Princeton 
Edwards of the University Muscum, 
Philadelphia, for reading my manuscript and offering valuable 
suggestions; also to my wife for suggestions and assistance with 
the manuscript. Dr. Marion Welker executed Figs ’ 

with her customary skill. Mr. Christophis Polycarpou of Epis 
kopi made Fig. 2 presentable from a field drawing, probably 
by Daniel. The pots are not entirely accurate in scale, but 1 
seemed better not to try to correct them as this would 
involved, especially in the case of the large storage jars, arbi 
trarily altering their relative positions as noted in the field 
drawing. The cooperation and skill of Mr. R. Goldberg, photog 
rapher of the University Museum, have contributed not a litt! 
to the Other 
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tomb, cut into when Tomb 4 was being hewn out. 
The excavator thought this adjacent tomb had 
already collapsed at the time of being cut into. 
When the fallen debris had been cleared there were 
found to be three distinct burial groups. Skeleton 
VI, stretched along the east wall, is the earliest (pl. 
33, fig. 3). No. 30 (not on plan) was found under 
a skull fragment associated with this skeleton, Part 
of Skeleton VI lies under Skeleton V; another part 
lies under stones placed in and near a pit, about 35 
centimeters deep, in the center of the floor. This 
pit belongs to Skeleton V, which is stretched out 
along the north wall (pl. 33, fig. 4) and represents 
the second burial. It is with this burial that the pots 
in the pit are associated. Placed in the pit and near 
Skeleton V were Nos. 16-26, 29 and probably 31. A 
certain amount of chavara fill went up over the 
pots in the pit. On top of this chavara were some of 
the bones belonging to Skeleton I. Skeleton I—and 
presumably Skeletons II-IV also, for they surely rep 
resent a multiple burial—is therefore subsequent to 
the pots in the pit (pl. 33, fig. 5). It appears that 
Skeleton I was placed partially over the pit. The 
gifts for this burial were placed along the west wall, 
seemingly across the dromos, Nos, 14 were not in 
situ; they may have been farther to the north along 
the wall, in which case the gifts would have been 
on either side of the dromos, perhaps a more usual 
arrangement. Associated with the latest burial are 
Nos. 1-15 and 28. Fig. 6 of pl. 33 shows the tomb 
cleared, with the pit in the center. 


REGISTER OF FINDS 


Nos. 1-6 and 31 were not im situ. “Figure 7 han 


Museum staff, including Mr. E. Parkinson, chemist, and Mr 

P.M the | tol Department, have kindly lent me 

a " and Dr. j. I Angel of the Jefferson Medical C 
Philadelphia, obligingly discussed with me anthropologi 
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dle” is used to describe handles with approximately 
the shape of a seven. 


6. 


(P 1733) Plain White V or VI storage jar. 
Plate 34. Complete except for several small 
holes; mended from many fragments. Low ring 
rim; short, slightly sloping shoulder with angu- 
lar transition to body which has double-curved 
profile and conical base. Two vertical handles, 
thick, rough and with an oblique twist, placed 
just below shoulders. Clay orange-buff through- 
out. Heavy fabric with a powdery consistency. 
Ht. 52 cm. D. 25.8 cm. 

(P 1734) Plain White V trefoil jug. Plate 35. 
Complete, intact. Small, erect trefoil rim. Short 
convex neck. Ovoid body. Disc base slightly 
set off from body. Rectangular handle from 
shoulder to rim. Clay reddish buff with large 
white pocks and fine sand. Ht. 16.7 cm. D. 
12.2 cm. 

(P 1735) White Painted V or VI round- 
mouthed jug. Plate 35. Complete, intact. Rim: 
cup-shaped interior with squarish, undercut, 
overhanging exterior. Short narrow neck wid- 
ening downward to squat, ovoid body. Ring 
base. Vertical handle from shoulder looped up 
over rim and attached to rim, Clay pinkish 
buff, full of grits and pocks. Dark red-brown 
matt paint inside rim, on handle around base 
of neck and at widest part of body: carelessly 
applied with a number of splatters and drip- 
marks. A sizeable chip in the handle covered 
with original paint proves the vase was first 
fired before painting. Ht. 16 cm. D. 13.7 cm. 
(P 1736) Plain White V or VI storage jar. 
Plate 34. Rim chipped away, one handle and 
large piece of lower body missing; mended 
from sherds. Shape and clay as No. 1. Ht. 46 
cm. D. 24.8 cm. 

(P 1737) Plain White V or VI storage jar. Plate 
34. Piece missing from wall; mended from frag- 
ments. Shape and clay as No. 1. Ht. 52 cm. D. 
28 cm. 

(P 1738) Plain White V trefoil jug. Plate 35. 
Complete, intact. Small, erect trefoil rim on 
narrow neck widening downward to an al- 
most spherical body. Ring base. Figure 7 han- 
dle to rim. Clay dull brownish buff with large 
white grits. Ht. 15 cm. D, 10.5 cm. 

(P 1714) Plain White V trefoil jug. Plate 35; 
pl. 37, fig. 7. Complete except for piece from 
rim and abrasions of lip. Trefoil rim; convex 


10. 


14. 
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neck. Ovoid body. Ring base. Figure 7 handle 
to rim, looped slightly higher than rim. Red- 
dish coarse clay with white grits, fired grayish 
green to pink at surface. Ht. 19.4 cm. D. 13.1 
cm. 

(P 1715) Plain White V trefoil jug. Plate 35. 
Complete except for chip from rim. Trefoil 
rim on narrow neck merging without articula- 
tion into rather heavy ovoid body. Plain flat 
base. Rectangular handle to rim. Coarse, light, 
buff clay with white grits fired greenish gray 
with pinkish spots. Ht. 20.2 cm. D. 13.2 cm. 
(P 1716) Coarse ware trefoil jug. Plate 35. 
Complete, intact. Small, pinched-in trefoil rim 
on conical, narrow neck merging without 
articulation into sacky, biconical body. Ring 
base. Coarse, dull, reddish brown clay with 
black and white grits. Ht. 20.3 cm. D. 13.4 cm. 
(P 1717) Plain White V or VI squat juglet. 
Plate 35. Complete, intact. Plain, flaring rim 
with rounded lip. Narrow neck widening with- 
out articulation into cylindrical body, much 
like a milk bottle. Flat base too small to in- 
sure perfect stability. Vertical handle pressed 
close to body and attached to rim. Very light 
greenish gray clay with fine sand. Coil ridges 
visible. Ht. 10.3 cm. D. 6.2 cm. 

(P 1718) Plain White V or VI squat juglet. 
Plate 35. Complete except for chip from lip. 
Shape like No. 10 except squatter and handle 
bowed out. Clay greenish gray to yellow gray, 
not carefully. cleaned and with some pocks. Ht. 
9.4 cm. D. 6 cm. 

(P 1719) Plain White V or VI sack-shaped 
jug. Plate 35. Complete except for piece from 
rim. Handle mended. Plain rim on short, flaring 
neck. Body slim with gently swelling cylindri- 
cal shape. Flat base on which pot does not 
stand squarely because of slight warping. Verti- 
cal handle pressed close to body and attached 
to rim. Coil ridges visible. Clay dark, brownish 
buff, with lighter and darker grits. Ht. 14.5 cm. 
D. 6.3 cm. 

(L. 325) Plain White trefoil lamp. Plate 36. 
Mended but complete except for chips from 
rim and spout. Bowl flares broadly and spout 
has long narrow channel. Clay light buff to 
pink; very clean. Thin walls. Slightly rounded, 
shaved bottom. L. 12.1 cm. W. 10.8 cm. Ht. 
3.5 cm. 

(P 1720) Plain White V or VI storage jar. Plate 
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36; pl. 37, fig. 8. About one half preserved in 
the longitudinal axis; mended from frag- 
ments. Erect, slightly everted plain rim. Short, 
sloping shoulder with angular transition to 
double-curved, cylindrical body which is wid 
est near conical base. A roughly fabricated verti 
cal loop handle below shoulder on one side, 
presumably the same on other side. Coil ridges 
visible. Rather coarse, brownish buff clay with 
occasional large grits and pocks. Ht. 54 cm. 
D. 22.2 cm. 

(L 326) Plain White trefoil lamp. Plate 36; 
pl. 37, fig. 9. Complete, intact. Like No. 13. 
Found inside No. 14. L. 12 cm. W. 10.8 cm. 
Ht. 3.4 cm. 

(P 1721) Plain White V trefoil jug. Plate 34. 
Complete except for small chips from rim. 
Small, erect trefoil rim on short, narrow neck 
widening down into full, ovoid body. Low 
ring base. Rectangular handle to rim. Dark 
gray buff clay with light grits, light buff with 
gray streaks on surface. Ht. 20.5 cm. D. 14.6 cm. 
(P 1722) Coarse jug. Plate 34. Complete but 
sprung near handle. Plain mouth on cylindri 
cal neck which curves without distinct articu 
lation into wide, ovoid body. Plain flat base. 
Curved handle to rim. Clay brick red at core, 
dark rose brown on surface; coarse and gritty 
with spotty black and white accretions. The 
lower part of the body is much darker in hue 
than the upper part. I cannot persuade myself 
that this is caused by paint or slip rather than 
by some peculiarity in firing, or even by soil ac- 
tion. Ht. 22.3 cm. D. 18.23 cm. 

(P 1723) Bichrome V or VI round-mouthed jug. 
Plate 35. Complete, intact. Shape as No. 3 ex 
cept that handle has center ridge. Painted dark 
red on all visible surfaces. White matt paint 
applied over red on rim exterior, down back of 
handle, around base of neck and on body just 
below handle. Body fired black (under white 
paint) in three spots. Paint worn and crackling 
in spots. Ht. 16 cm. D. 13.8 cm. 

(P 1724) Plain White V trefoil jug. Plate 35. 
Complete except for chips from lip. Small, 
erect trefoil rim on narrow neck widening and 
merging almost without articulation into bi 
conical body. Low ring base. Rectangular han 
dle to rim. Clay dark buff with large white 


grits, fired gray buff to orange in spots. Ht. 


19 cm. D. 12.9 cm. 
(P 1725) Plain White V trefoil jug. Plate 35. 
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Complete except for piece from. lip. Surface 
dented near handle. Flaring trefoil rim on coni- 
cal, convex neck. Body approximately spheri- 
cal. Low ring base. Rectangular handle to rim. 
Clay gray brown with white grits, fired green- 
ish gray to yellowish gray. Ht. 188 cm. D. 
13.6 cm. 
(P 1731) Plain White V or VI storage jar. 
Plate 34. Complete, intact. Like No. 1. Ht. 48.5 
cm. D. 24.8 cm. 
(P 1727) Plain White V or VI storage jar. 
Plate 34. Complete except for large chips on 
body surface; mended from several fragments. 
Like No. 1, though shoulder is somewhat 
wider. Ht. 51.5 cm. D. 27 cm. 
(P 1728) Plain White V or VI storage jar. 
Plate 34; pl. 37, fig. 10. Complete except for 
small pieces missing from shoulder and wall. 
Like No. 1, though shoulder is somewhat wider. 
Ht. 52 cm. D. 28.3 cm. 
(L. 327) Coarse Ware pinched lamp. Plate 36. 
Missing about one quarter of rim, including 
half of spout. Distinct rim flaring away from 
wall all around. Base flattened and set off. Clay 
grayish buff and gritty with much fine black 
sand. Fabric thick in comparison with No. 13. 
Present length 11 cm. W. 10.8 cm. Ht. 4.4 cm. 
(L 318) Plain White trefoil lamp. Plate 36. 
Complete except for minor chips on rim. Like 
No. 13. Clay uniformly pale green. L. 11.2 cm. 
W. 10.2 cm. Ht. 3.2 cm. 
(P 1729) Plain White V trefoil jug. Plate 35. 
Complete except for piece from rim. Mended. 
Small, erect trefoil rim on short neck which 
merges without articulation into full, ovoid 
body. Ring base. Vertical handle looped some 
what above rim and joined to rim. Clay gritty, 
light grayish green, fired pink in spots. Dis- 
coloration on one side of body. Ht. 16.1 cm. 
D. 11.7 cm. 
(P 1730) Bichrome Red V spherical jug. Plate 
36 (does not belong to Tomb 4 but to ad 
jacent tomb). Complete except for rim. Handle 
mended. Long, narrow tapering neck. Spheri 
cal but somewhat sagging body. Ring base. 
si-partite figure 7 handle. Clay reddish brown 
with large white bits. Reddish brown slip on 
surface, burnished to luster with vertical strokes. 
Matt black paint: rings below trefoil rim and 
one at base of neck. Paint on sides of handles. 
Two groups of three horizontal bars on back 
of handle. On each side at center: a small 
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“bull’s eye” pattern enlivened by two circles 
in white matt paint. Near shoulder concentric 
circles within large concentric rings. Around 
the shoulder horizontally a wide bank of con- 
centric rings. On front: (lower) “bull's eye” 
pattern and three pendant groups of con- 
centric circles; (upper) two vertical rows of 
three groups of concentric circles. Back: three 
pendant groups of concentric circles, Present 
height, 18 cm. D. 20.8 cm. 

(M 1047) Silver and copper ring. Plate 34. 
Complete except for gem. Somewhat diseased; 
mended. Plain ring with grooved bezel. Bezel is 
4 cm. thick, wider at top than at bottom. 
Greatest diameter, 2.3 cm. Mr. A. E. Parkinson, 
chemist of the University Museum, reports that 
the bezel is pure or nearly pure silver, whereas 
the ring itself is an alloy of copper and silver. 
(L 319) Plain White trefoil lamp, Plate 36. 
Complete except for end of spout. Like No. 
13. Fired rather reddish. Present length 10.5 
cm. W. 10 cm. Ht. 3.6 cm. 

(P 1732) Plain White V or VI squat juglet. 
Plate 35. Complete except for tiny hole in 
shoulder; mended. Plain, flaring rim; up-tap- 
ering neck; biconical, sack-shaped body. Small, 
plain base. Figure 7 handle to rim. Coil ridges 
visible. Clay grayish buff, fired pink in one 
spot. Ht. 11.5 cm, D. 6.8 cm. Under Skull VI. 
(Not on plan). 

(P 1726) Plain White V or VI storage jar. Not 
illustrated and not on plan. Only rim and a few 
fragments of shoulder and body preserved. Like 
No. 1 but rim more ring-like and prominent. 
D. of rim, 11 cm. 
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Storage jars: (a) 1, 4, 5, 21-23, 31 

The multiple occurrence of this type in one tomb 
is unusual in Cyprus or elsewhere (see below). 
These jars considerably swell the number of pub- 
lished examples of the type, which is now attested 
at Bamboula, in the southwest, at Marion (Tombs 


* For a recent tabulation of published examples, see O. Tuf- 
nell, Lachish Ill (Tell ed-Duweir) The lron Age (Oxford 
1953) 313. Her term “storage jar” is preferable to “water jar” 
used by the excavators of Aphendrika: E. Dray and J. du 
Plat Taylor, “Tsambres and Aphendrika” in Report of the De- 
partment of Antiquities, Cyprus, 1937-1939 (Nicosia 1951)— 
hereafter referred to as Aphendrika—p. 105. 

5 ODAP Il, fig. 16. 

thid., pl. 

TC. Haspels, Attic Black-Figured Lekythoi (Paris 1936) 6a 
and pl, 18:5. 
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20, 35, 62, 72, 82) and at Vouni (Tombs 1, 2, 6, 11) 
in the northwest, and at Aphendrika (Tomb 38) 
in the northeast of the island. The home of this 
type of jar is to be sought in Palestine.* A similar 
concentration of these jars was found in Tomb 
L/16 at Atlit, where seven examples of Type m oc- 
curred.® These appear to be identical with the Bam- 
boula specimens in every respect, except that they 
may be of coarser quality. They are therefore most 
useful as dating criteria, for an Attic black-figured 
lekythos gives a terminus post quem for the Atlit 
tomb.® Its cylinder shape is comparable to a pot 
by the Cactus Painter assigned to the end of the 
sixth century, B.c.’ The lekythos from Atlit may 
even be slightly older, for its lip has the old-fash- 
ioned angular profile.” The lower limit of Tomb 
L/16 is given by a coin, “obscure, but apparently 
of the so-called Philisto-Arabian class ranging from 
fifth century B.c. to the time of Alexander.” 

It is possible to verify the date in the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. suggested by the Atlit tomb by noticing 
that another variety of its storage jars, Type k 
(close to Aphendrika Type 5), is very similar to 
specimens in Marion, Tomb 62: Nos. 1, 48-49."° 
This tomb is classified as Cypro-Archaic Il (600- 
475 B.c.). The Bamboula jars may accordingly be 
considered as Plain White V, if they are native ware. 
However, it must be emphasized that the considera- 
tions for dating presented above are indicative 
rather than conclusive. It must be stated that a jar 
very much like the Atlit Type m occurs in Pales- 
tine in a context as early as the XIXth Dynasty,” 
and that quite similar jars are in use as late as the 
Cypro-Classic II period.’* The shape thus has a 
long life. 

(b) 14 

There are, to my knowledge, no published paral- 
lels to this shape from Cyprus. With its convex 
sides and flaring piriform lower body, it is an 
original variation on the truly cylindrical “tor- 
pedo” shape as represented in the Cesnola Collec- 
tion by a jar found at Nicosia.** The Bamboula jar, 
however, is similar to still another type represented 

® Cf. ibid., pl. 7:1. ODAP Il, 60. 

10E, Gjerstad, J. Lindros, E. Sjéqvist and A. Westholm, 
The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, 1927-1931 (Stockholm 1934 
1948) Vols. I-IV (hereafter referred to as SCE): Vol. Il, pl. 
LxIX: upper register, right. 

11Cf. J. Duncan, Corpus of Palestinian Pottery (London 
1930)—hereafter referred to as CPP—pl. 47:H and H4. 

12.Cf. SCE IV, fig. 

181. di Cesnola, A Descriptive Atlas of the Cesnola Collec 


tion of Cypriote Antiquities 11 (New York 1894) pl. cxu: 
1049. 
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in Tomb L/16 at Adit (Type 1) and also to Aphen 
drika Type 2, which nevertheless has a much more 
pronounced shoulder.’* The Atlit Type occurs at 
least as early as the XXIInd Dynasty.** 
Painted jugs: 3, 18 

This type is known in hitherto published exam 
ples from Cyprus only at Amathus: 
Br. Mus. C45 CVA Br.Mus. 2 IICc, 
pl. 19:21 
CVA Br.Mus. 2 IICc, 
pl. 19:22 
CVA Br.Mus. 2 IICc, 
pl. 17:3 


Also 1016 which has no 


Br. Mus. Cg44 
Br. Mus. inv. 94, 11-1, 102 


Cyprus Museum 1014-15 
provenience. Six exam 
ples appear in Cyprus Museum Photograph 
No. 317 (1926) which probably include 1014 
16 published by J. L. Myres and M. Richter, 
Catalogue of the Cyprus Museum (Oxford 
1899). 
Contexts of tombs from which these specimens 
came dated them to the fifth and fourth centuries 
s.c.’* For this reason, presumably, the first three 
vases listed above were classified as Plain White V1 
by the Swedish Cyprus Expedition.'’ The occur 
rence of this type exclusively at or near Amathus 
would lead one to look to Palestine for its inspira- 
tion. In fact, Palestinian origin of the shape is sug 
gested by the existence of an almost exact duplicate 
of the Bamboula jugs in Tomb 662 at Beth-pelet, 
dated to the XXVth Dynasty.* This is not a com 
mon shape in Palestine, as far as I can tell.'* A very 
closely related vase-form occurs in the Corinthian 
repertory.”° It may be possible to explain the Corin 


14 Cf. also R. Lamon and G. Shipton, Megiddo 1 (Chicago 
1939) pl. 16:81 in Stratum IV-I beginning 1000 B.c. 

15 CPP, pl. 46:G2 (body shape only; but cf. example cited 
in Note 14). While I do not wish to draw any conclusions 
from the following, it may be worth remarking that an un 
published jar (31-27-30) in the University Museum, found 
by the Coxe Expedition to Meidum in 1930, has an almost 
identical profile to Bamboula No. 14, except for an open 
shoulderless mouth. It is dated to the XXIInd Dynasty. I am 
indebted to Mr. P. Miller of the Egyptian Section of the Uni 
versity Museum for showing me this jar. 

16 Myres, op.cit. 68; H. B. Walters, Catalogue of the Greck 
and Etruscan Vases in the British Museum 1, pt. 
1912) 191. 

17 SCE IV, fig. fig. fig. 

18F. MacDonald, J. Starkey and L. Harding, Beth-pelet Il 
(London 1932) pl. ixxxiv:34]5. According to E. Drioton, 
L’Egypte (Paris 1952) 632, the xxvth Dynasty is dated 751 
656 B.C. 


(London 


19 However, generally similar vase-shapes, without up-looped 
handle, are also at home in Palestine. An example dated to the 
XXIInd Dynasty may be cited frorn Gerar (CPP, pl. 65:D7); 
another from about the beginning of the cighth century sx 
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thian type entirely as a rather unusual variation of 
the Middle Corinthian aryballos. On the other 
hand, the similarity of the Palestinian and Corin- 
thian types is so striking that the possibility of the 
former's having influenced the latter may not be 
excluded. Although there is some question about 
the exact dating of the Corinthian type,” it is in 
any case posterior to the occurrence of the Pales- 
tinian type at Beth-pelet in the eighth or seventh 
century s.c. It is curious that a floral ornament 
sometimes occurs on the shoulders of both Corin- 
thian examples and of the pots found at Amathus. 
In at least one instance, a rather striking similarity 
in the type of ornament can be cited.”* As far as 
Cyprus is concerned, since such pots occur only in 
an area which had close connections with Phoenicia, 
the possibility must remain open that specimens 
found on the island are actually imports. In any 
case the type of paint used on them is not typically 
Cypriote, a factor which may be considered with 
their restricted distribution. 

The undercut lip of the mouth and the up-swung 
handle over the level of the mouth suggest metal 
prototypes.” The small painted flower occurring 
on the shoulder of some examples might then be a 
vestige of a metal floral ornament. The following 
details of technique may be noted: No. 3 was fired 
before the application of paint; the over-all slip of 
No. 18 was fired before decorative details in white 
were applied. 


Trefoil jugs with set-off bases: 2, 6, 7, 9, 16, 19, 20, 
26 


There are no duplications within this group of 


occurs at Tell ed-Duweir (Lachish Il, pl. 87:259 from Tomb 


1002, layers 11-13; cf. pp. 229 amd 232) 
20Cf. H. Payne, Necrocorinthia (Oxford 1931) Cat. No 
1552b 


21 Por a recent summary of this problem, see Percy and Annie 


Ure, CVA Reading 1, Gr.Brit. 12, p. 13 (to pl. 7:9). 
2 Cf. Cyprus Museum Nos, 1014 and 1016, also CVA Br 
Mus. 2 [1Cc, pl. 19:22 with CVA Madrid 1 TIC, pl. 2:6, which 


even in the shape of its neck is particularly close to the eastern 
type 

Payne, 
15-18 in K 
mit Zungenmuster™ 
I have vases 
of this shape in Palestinian excavation reports. There is, never 
theless, a rather striking confirmation of this theory. In Attica 
a type of jug with the same general features 


op.cit. 211 and observe figs. 1-7, 10-11 and 
Neugebauer's article, “Reifarchaische Bronzevasen 
in RM 48-39 (1924-1924) 341ff. Needless 


to say, not been able to find any actual bronze 


metallic round 
mouth and up-swung handle, exists in both clay versions (1 


Pfuhl, Malerer und Zeichnung der Griechen (Munich 1922] 
No. 787: Vol. Ul, pl. 35 and Vol. I, p. 405) and bronze 
versions (SCE Il, pl. xum; M. Bieber, Die Antiken Skulpturen 


und Bronzen des Kénigl 
{ Marburg 


Museum Fredericianum in Cassel 


1915) pl. corcg8a-384, with further literature) 
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Plain White and coarse wares. Nor does any of 
the shapes exactly parallel any published specimen. 
There is thus evidence of considerable originality 
in the local ceramic repertory. Furthermore, most 
of the shapes, though obviously closely related, are 
conceived with considerable freshness and vigor 
(cf. especially Nos, 2, 6 and 20). The following con- 
frontations will serve to place the group in the 
sequence of Cypriote pottery. 


2, 6: cf. SCE IV, fig. xuix:14 : 

(same as SCE Il, pl. cx:g) | ,,. 

SCE IV, fig. Bichrome V 
SCE Il, pl. xcvisi:4 White Painted V 

7: has in common with SCE IV, fig. xiv: 
18 (White Painted V) the powerful bulg- 
ing neck which often characterizes native 
Cypriote pottery of the Archaic Period. 
Cf. also SCE IV, fig. tvit:14 (Plain White 
V) for body shape. 

19: has a baggy shape somewhat similar to 
SCE IV, fig. tvii:13 (same as SCE Il, 
pl. txxvitt Marion T.78:1): Plain White 
V. 

26: Cf. similarity to No. 2 of Tomb 149 at 
Vounous. E. and J. Stewart, Vounous 
1937-38 (Lund 1950) Pl. xt (Cypro- 
Archaic I?) 


Trefoil jug with flat base: 8 

’ This belongs stylistically with the preceding 
group. It may be compared to SCE IV, fig. xvi: 
13 (White Painted V) for type. 


Slender sack-shaped jug: 12 

This general category is one of the most ubiqui- 
tous and characteristic types in later Iron Age 
tombs in Cyprus, with origins reaching back at 
least to the Early Iron Age.** In view of this it 
may seem surprising that no really identical exam- 
ple among published specimens can be found. Once 
again, one must look to the neighboring mainland 
for the closest parallels; there one may point out 
an illustration of the general tendency of shapes 
to become elongated in the course of development. 

*4Cf. SCE IV, fig. xvu:24 (Plain White II). 

25 CPP, pl. $3:Y. 

26 Lachish pl. 89:348. 

27 SCE Il pl. xuv:third row down, third object from left; 
cf. also PEFA a, pl. xi1:8 (third Beth-Shemesh period). 

somewhat similar pot—presumably in an Age 


context—is illustrated by E, Grant, RumeileA, pt. u1 (Haverford 
1934) pl xxrv:3-187, 
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An early specimen of our type occurs in Gerar in 
the XXVIth Dynasty.” A mannered elongation 
of the same type occurs in Level I at Tell ed-Du- 
weir, dated ca. 450-350 B.c.”* The Bamboula ex- 
ample stands about midway between these two 
types as to shape. If the Bamboula jug is not an 
import, its maker must have been directly inspired 
by mainland influences. 


Squat juglets: 10, 11, 30 

No. 30 occurred with the first burial and may 
therefore be earlier than the other two. It is also of 
finer execution. This type is not at all common in 
Cyprus; the only really similar example occurs in 
Tomb 23 (No. 19) at Marion.”” This is classified 
as Plain White VI but expressly placed by the 
excavators at the beginning of Cypro-Classic I. Nos. 
10 and 11 are fairly well isolated among published 
examples from both Cyprus and Palestine.” 


Coarse ware jug with one handle: 17 

Although the one-handled coarse jug with tall 
neck is common, this particular version of it is less 
so. A very similar example occurs in an unpublished 
tomb at the site of Kaloriziki, near Episkopi, in a 
Cypro-Archaic I context (Tomb 18). No. 17 is 
similar to and undoubtedly the ancestor of a jug 
from a Vouni tomb which had primarily Plain 
White VI-VII wares.” The lines of No. 17 are 
rather more taut and severe than those of the Vouni 
jug. 


Bichrome Red spherical jug: 27 

This specimen is comparable to SCE IV, fig. 
tiv:1 (Bichrome Red II ware). (Note that this 
jug occurred in the tomb adjacent to Tomb 4). 


Plain White pinched lamps with round bottom: 13, 
15, 25, 29 

These belong to Gjerstad’s Type 3.°° This, how- 
ever, is a rather inclusive group with no internal 
relative chronology. Probably there is no clear pro- 
gression of shape.*' It may be remarked also that 
Cypriote tombs dating before the Cypro-Classic 
period have yielded only one or two examples 
apiece of Type 3 lamps.** 

Vouni Tomb 7.16: SCE IV, fig. -xx:20. 

89 SCE IV, 169, 171, 223. 

81 Cf. Aphendrika, 112, where the excavators state that their 
saucer lamps “do not seem to show any clear line of develop 
ment.” Prof. Sjéqvist informs me that O. Vessberg has re 
cently published a study on Hellenistic and Roman lamps from 
Cyprus in Opuscula Atheniensia 1 (1953) 1165ff. 

82 But there are several instances in Cypro-Classic I and II 
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Heavy trefoil lamp with flat bottom: 24 

This lamp clearly belongs to another tradition 
than the Plain White lamps. Its heavier and coarser 
fabric and stubby appearance, as well as its flat base, 
suggest again a connection with Palestine. Roughly 
similar lamps were in use at Tell en-Nasbeh be 
tween 700-500 B.c."* It is, to be sure, probable that 
No. 24 was made in Cyprus, though no good paral- 
lels are available from there. Yet the peculiarly close 
relationship with Palestinian prototypes of other 
artefacts in Bamboula Tomb 4 is underlined also 
by this one. 


Ring: 28 

This is essentially a silver ring, although the 
finger band has some, perhaps very little, copper. 
Gjerstad’s (silver) Type 7, most closely comparable 
to the Bamboula ring, is attested from Cypro- 
Archaic II on.** 


CHRONOLOGY 


Only the series of Plain White jugs is unequiv 
ocally fixed in the usual Swedish sequence at V. 
Since these jugs—and the other pot types as well 
are equally divided between the second and third 
burials, it is not possible to reckon with any ap- 
preciable lapse of time between these burials. Also 
the first burial may have occurred only shortly be 
fore the others. It is likely that all burials took place 
within a generation. The storage jars, the painted 
jugs and the sack jugs are associated with foreign 
prototypes, which, as I have shown, easily allow 
them to have existed within the range of time sug 
gested by the Plain White V jugs (Cypro-Archaic 
II). On the other hand, since the pots with foreign 
prototypes are also represented in Cypriote tombs 
of the Classical era, the possibility of classifying them 
as VI in the Swedish sequence must be admitted. 
This allows the tomb to be dated within reasonably 
accurate limits to the end of Cypro-Archaic II or 


in which the concentration of lamps found in the Bamboula 
tomb is matched: 


Vouni T.3 5 lamps Context: VI 
83C. McCown, Tell en-Nashch 1 (Berkeley 1947) and J 
Wampler, Tell en-Nasbeh 11 (Berkeley 1947) No. 1635 (pl 


39:18 of Vol. I and pl. 71 of Vol. II). Cf. also Megiddo 1, 
pl. 37 (and pl. 65):7 from Stratum III, 780-650 B.c, 

34 SCE IV 156-157, 219. Cf. also 162-163 (gold type). 

85 Cf. A. Murray, A. Smith and H. Walters, Excavations in 


Cyprus (Landon 1900) Curium T.52: the jug in fig. 132 is 


A TOMB AT 
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the beginning of Cypro-Classic 1, a period covering 
roughly the first half of the fifth century B.c. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


In the Late Bronze Age, the center of life and 
activity in the area of Kourion was the site of Bam 
boula, on the outskirts of which Tomb 4 lies. A cer 
tain amount of continued use of the site after the 
decline of the Bronze Age town is attested by a 
few tombs excavated by the British Museum in 
1895, and later by the University Museum. In those 
cases where it is possible to control the dating of 
the first-mentioned tombs, there is nothing later 
than Cypro-Archaic I.*° The latest tombs excavated 
by the University Museum are Cypro-Geometric 
1.°* It would thus appear that very little was going 
on in this area during the Classical period. Further- 
more, the contents of Tomb 4 suggest that what 
little activity there may have been was out of touch 
with contemporary Greek influences. In Area D 

the closest to Tomb 4—excavated by Daniel, 
sherds of Greek black glaze (of all periods) con- 
stituted a little under 1° 


of the total of topsoil 
sherds. About the same percentage applies to 
Trench 20 (Area E) and to the Circuit Wall (Area 
A). Yet even at Site B of the British excavators, 
below the “acropolis” of Kourion, only a few Clas 
sical tombs were found, and very little Attic pot- 
tery of that date.*’ The most certain archaeological 
evidence of Greek connections in sixth and fifth 
century Kourion will be the terracotta figurines 
and the bronzes from the Sanctuary of Apollo, when 
published. But it may be fairly assumed tis: direct 
contacts with contemporary Greek culture were 
not very extensive. 

The pottery of Tomb 4 underlines this statement 
by its close stylistic connections with Palestinian 
wares, The culture of the people who made use of 
Tomb 4 appears to have been dominated by the 
East, not the West. This is not, indeed, remarkable 


probably Bichrome IV (cf. SCE IV, fig. xxvit:16); T.56: the 


animal askos in fig. 137 is classified as Black-on-Red II (iv) 
Ware (SCE IV, fig. xxxix:20); the juglet 
to be Black-on-Red II (1v) (SCE IV, fig 

133 with SCE IV, hg 
the “Stable” 


also Daniel's 


in fig. 133 seems 
xxxviit); T.98; cf. 
xxix:g (White Painted IV) 
(Tomb 41) and a late burial 


remarks on the circuit wall, 


jug in hg 
36 Tombs 11, 30, 

Tomb 38; cf 

AJA 42 (1938) 265 
87]. Beazley, Attn 


over 


Red-Figure Vase-Painters (Oxford 1942) 


971, lists only one vase from Kourion. Tomb 31 of the 
Geometric and Early Archaic necropolis of Kaloriziki, near 
Kourion, has a Cypro-Classic I-II burial period but yielded 


no Greek pottery 
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in view of the Persian domination of the island at 
this time.’* Nevertheless, the Swedish excavations 
at Marion, Vouni and Kition show that Persian 
hegemony by no means prevented the importation 
of pottery from Greece to Cyprus.** Particularly in 
view of the littoral location of Kourion with its 
navigable bay, one might have expected more ce- 
ramic evidence of commercial ties with Greece than 
the area has so far yielded. Of course, further ex- 
cavation is needed to bring the picture into sharper 
focus. 

Since there is no Classical settlement known to be 
anywhere in the immediate vicinity of Tomb 4, it 
may well have belonged to farmers. They were 
probably in moderate circumstances.*° The tomb is 
not isolated, for it adjoins another. It would be in- 
teresting to know if these really form part of a 
necropolis. In the immediate area are sever»! sub- 
terranean cuttings in bedrock, now used by shep- 
herds as sheep stalls, which look like badly de- 
stroyed tombs. 

Tomb 4 belongs, as far as one can judge from its 
present condition, to the usual type of rock-cut 

88 Cf. P. Dikaios, A Guide to the Cyprus Museum (Nicosia 


1953) 39-40, for a summary of historical background. 

89 SCE IV, 280. 

49One wonders if the gem of No. 28 was deliberately re 
moved before burial as being too valuable to commit to the 
earth. However, there is no evidence of prying or forcing on 
the ring. 

1 Cf. SCE IV, 238. Uncommon, however, is the pit at the 
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chamber common in Cyprus since the Bronze 
Age;* it probably had a rock-cut shaft as dromos. 
Such adherence to native tradition, together with 
the modest nature of the gifts, would support the 
idea that this is the tomb of peasants. The foreign 
connections revealed in the pottery they used thus 
reflect their general environment rather than their 
immediate personalities. The general contempo- 
raneity of burials and similarity of gifts further sug- 
gest that this was a family sepulcher. Particularly 
striking is the serried position of the Skeletons I- 
IV, which is doubtless to be interpreted as evidence 
of a multiple burial—in any case, of closely suc- 
cessive burials. The report of Dr. J. L. Angel, of 
the Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia, in- 
dicates that these four—which were unrestorable— 
were adults, two perhaps male and two female, 
with ages 38 and 36 specified for two, and 28(?) 
for a third. It is tempting to postulate a contagious 
disease which carried off sons and daughters (or 
daughters-in-law) at one fell swoop. 


UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 
PHILADELPHIA 


center. | do not know any reason for it. A symbolical hearth? 
A rectangular center pit existed in a plundered tomb at Bam 
boula (Tomb 9) of Late Cypriote I-II date and a rectangular 
pit 15 centimeters deep in Bamboula Tomb 32 of Late Cypriote 
Ill date. 

42 The dorsal position of all skeletons is normal. Cf., for 
example, the contemporary Tomb 26 at Marion; cf. also SCE 
IV, 455. 
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Ancient Towers on the Island of Siphnos 


JOHN H. 


“Kurz, Siphnos scheint mehr als alle iibrigen In- 
seln ringsum mit Wart- und Wachtthiirmen be- 
festigt gewesen zu seyn und schon diess lasst auf 
den ehemaligen Reichtum und die hohe Bliithe der 
Insel schliessen."—Ludwig Ross, Reisen auf den 
griechischen Inseln des dgdischen Meeres 1, 146. 

In August of 1837, Ross spent four days in Siph- 
nos and in that time managed to visit and describe 
(along with many other things) five “watchtowers” 
and to inquire about four more. Ross’ description 
of Siphnos is still the best account of the island 
we possess, and indeed it would be hardly sur- 
prising were it our only account of the ancient 
towers of Siphnos, for more than a hundred years 
of archaeological research has still produced no bet- 
ter guide to the islands than Ross. 

For the fact that we have further information on 
the Siphnos towers we can thank the happy coin- 
cidence whereby a native of the island chanced to 
become an archaeologist. Professor Iakovos Dra- 
gatsis, an Athenian of an old Siphniote family and 
a member of the Council of the Greek Archacologi- 
cal Society, published in 1881 a study of the well- 
known tower of Agios Petros in Andros (Parnassos 
[1881] 874ff), and in so doing was inevitably re- 
minded of the towers of his own fatherland. He 
henceforth became an indefatigable explorer of 
Siphnos and its towers, 28 of which he indicated 
on the map published by his countryman Gryparis, 
for the Siphnos Society.’ In 1915, on behalf of the 
Archaeological Society, he cleared several towers, 
excavating two to some depth (Praktika 39 [1915], 
96-107); in 1922 he published a general study of 
island towers, which included a list of 35 towers 
on Siphnos (Praktika [1920] 147-172, list 164f.), 
and finally, in 1924, he added two more towers to 
his list (Praktika [1924] 124). Thus, through his 
work, 37 towers were discovered on the island. 

By locating many of the towers on the map, and 
listing the rest by sites, Dragatsis performed a 

1A copy of this map is in the library of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens. A tracing is in my pos- 
session, 

2 While only systematic excavation can positively date any 
of these towers, it is clear from the style of masonry and 


other evidence that they all belong to the Classical and earlier 
Hellenistic periods. 
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great service to all who may wish to study them. 
At the same time, his discussions of the towers 
and their functions are unconvincing, his notions 
of chronology erratic (he began by believing that 
the towers were Venetian, and ended by stating 
that many of them were Mycenaean or ‘a little 
earlier’),” and his accounts of his excavations are 
exasperating, the more so since the evidence is 
now destroyed. 

That these towers formed a communications net- 
work, using smoke-signals by day and beacon-fires 
by night, the ‘most ancient basis of the telephone 
and telegraph,’ is hard to believe, especially when 
they are sometimes only three to five minutes’ walk 
apart. And although Dragatsis’ ignorance of stra- 
tigraphy, by no means unique in his day, has less- 
ened the archaeological value of his finds, he could 
surely have told us a bit more about the pottery 
from his excavations than that it was of ‘all periods, 
from most ancient to recent.’ Even his list of sites 
would have been more useful had it been a little 
less terse; not everybody knows where 7d ®podd 
tov Kadapuroiov is. 

In August of 1938, my wife and I, equipped with 
Gryparis’ map, devoted three weeks to the study 
of the towers of Siphnos. We found 21 of those 
plotted on the map by Dragatsis, plus three which 
he apparently missed. I have also plotted (approxi- 
mately) on the accompanying map (pl. 38, fig. 1) 
14 towers listed by Dragatsis which we did not 
see,” including several that have never been mapped 
before.* We made rough sketches and took exten- 
sive measurements and notes on the towers we 
visited, and I condense these here in the following 
list and plans. The names on the list are those used 
by Dragatsis (Praktika [1920] 164f.); those starred 
appear on my plan (pl. 39, fig. 2). The drawings 
are not stone for stone, but I have indicated the 
type and size of masonry from our sketches, notes, 
and measurements of sample blocks. 


8Some may well have disappeared 


These furnish 


fine building-blocks at the expense of little effort, and those 


towers 


built of marble or limestone have been known to disappear al- 
most overnight into a neighboring lime-kiln 

*1I have omitted his tower at Skaphi, which is not a tower 
at all, and his “Phroudhi tou Kalamitsiou” which I cannot 
locate, although it may be the same as my No. 4, 12, of 20 
(not listed by him). 
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1. Ag. Georyios.* I assume that the tower listed 
by Dragatsis under this name is the one at the 
northernmost point of the island, above the chapel 
of St. George, ten minutes from the village of Cher- 
ronesos. The tower stands on rocky ground, with 
a fine harbor below, and some cultivated fields in- 
land. No out-buildings were to be found. It is built 
of both limestone and schist; three courses remain, 
the first two low, the upper higher. The maximum 
height preserved is 1.30 m. The doorway is now 
missing, but within is a large slab with pivot-hole, 
probably the threshold. Three steps of the interior 
stairway are preserved, H. of rise 25 cm. 

2. Ag. Philippos A.* This tower stands on the 
high point separating Cherronesos bay to north and 
Vroulidhia harbor to south, where there is also 
good cultivable land. It is constructed of blocks of 
both lime and chist, varying greatly in size and 
irregularly coursed, To the southwest five courses 
are preserved, H. 1.60 m. I found some black-glaze 
sherds (IV B.c.). 

3. Ag. Philippos B.* (Not seen by Dragatsis). 
This lies three minutes inland from No. 2, on the 
same ridge, and overlooks the fertile terraced valley 
of Vroulidhia. Only one course, of limestone and 
schist, is preserved, H. 0.38 m. In the nearby fields 
are many remains of slab boundary-fences. 

4. Ambourodhechtis.* On a high eminence, five 
minutes inland from No. 3. Within this tower is a 
small stone house, built in recent times. The tower 
is of grey granite blocks irregularly coursed, with 
vertical joints (H. pres. 70 cm.). Why Dragatsis 
(Praktika {1920] 161) considered this tower My- 
cenaean I do not know. 

5. Kambanario at Cherronesos. Listed by Dra- 
gatsis, and the site, though not the tower, appears 
on Gryparis’ map. 

6. “Tis Paraskevis to Petali, near Petsi.” Neither 
tower nor site appears on Gryparis’ map, but I have 
placed the number at Petsi. 

7. Phengara. I take this tower to be that at Phen- 
garia, shown on the map but not seen by me. A 
head of a “Cycladic idol” is from this tower (Prak- 
tika [1920] 159). 

8. ‘By Ag. Nikitas.’ No tower is shown here on 
the map, but I place the number where ‘ancient 
ruins’ is marked. 

9. Kapsalos.* I take this to be the tower east of 
No. 10, although in that case it is plotted too far 
east by Gryparis. It is built of limestone blocks, 
larger at the doorway. Two rather uneven courses 
are preserved (H. 1.20 m.), and at the north the 
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neat inner lining remains. Both doorposts are also 
preserved, H. 1.50 m. In front of the door is an- 
cient terracing. 

10. Selladhi.* This is a few minutes west of No. 
g, surrounded by terraced orchards of olives and 
figs. The poor masonry is of limestone and marble, 
with no coursing. H. pres. 1.50 m. The heavy 
doorposts of schist are still in situ, H. 1 m. plus. 
Part of a division-wall is preserved inside. Outside, 
to the left of the door, the foundation is buttressed. 
There are also traces of another building visible. 

11. Kastanas.* The tower stands in vineyards, 
ten minutes north of Ag. Minas. It is built of large 
blocks of grey marble, carefully coursed, and with 
vertical joints. Five courses are preserved (H. 2.50 
m.). The doorway was arched precisely as No. 34 
(two springers and a keystone). The springer to 
the left is still in place; to the right, where the 
springer is missing, a hole in the block below shows 
that it was dowelled in place. In the blocks forming 
the left jamb, three square cuttings probably served 
to fasten a wooden doorpost. On the outside, the 
rim around the door is decoratively recessed. This 
tower is probably by the same mason who built 
No. 34. Inside (at A) is a fragment of a large block, 
the upper surface of which at some time served as 
a grinding-basin. 

12. Moustou.* (Not seen by Dragatsis). The 
tower is in a walled field, twenty minutes south 
west of Ag. Minas, overlooking a closed valley and 
hilly farmland. It is built of large limestone blocks, 
quarry-faced, with vertical joints; four courses are 
preserved (H. 1.45 m.). A wall projects from the 
front of the tower for 1 1/2 m., another from the 
back, 2 m.; opposite the latter wall, and parallel 
to it about 6 m. away, are remains of another wall. 
To the south, a sunken horseshoe-shaped structure 
(2 1/2 m. long), showing traces of burning within, 
appears to be ancient. 

13. Kokkala. On the cape north of Kamares har 
bor. Only a round platform (diam. 7.50 m.) of 
rough blocks, some very large, now remains. No 
trace of upper wall. 

14. Laouteris.* I searched in vain for this tower, 
which stands on a very steep hill overlooking Ka- 
mares harbor. It was cleared by Dragatsis (Prak- 
tika [1915] 97ff), and a plan is published (Prak- 
tika [1920] 152), which I have redrawn to the nec- 
essary scale. 1 herewith summarize the excavation 
report: 

Outside H. to north, 1.70 m.; within, to south, 
2.60 m. Built of huge blocks, joints mostly verti- 
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cal, but slanting between the largest blocks. 
Within larger room, a stairway. Here also 
‘sherds of all periods,’ and marble cylinders ‘of 
the kind used even today for roofing’ (?). In 
smaller room, masses of sherds, especially of 
pithoi bearing incised and impressed designs 
(drawings, Praktika [1920] 155). The tower 
is supposed by Dragatsis (p. 161) to be My- 
cenaean, but the pottery he describes is cer- 
tainly not. 

15. Mavri Spilia. I visited this cave, which lies 
directly above the village of Kamares, but saw no 
tower, nor does the map indicate one, unless it is 
the square structure plotted. If the tower is, in 
fact, square, it is the only one of this shape so far 
reported on Siphnos. 

16. Kambanario.* The tower stands at the head 
of the Kamares stream bed, among fields of grain. 
It is preserved around the doorway to a height of 
ten courses (3.50 m.). The construction is of large 
to very large blocks, of grey schist, in horizontal 
courses, with vertical and slanting joints. The outer 
faces of the blocks are treated in “broached-work” 
style. The doorway is spanned above by a simple 
three-block arch which is still intact, and gives the 
tower both its name and its picturesque charm. On 
the jambs are many cuttings, undoubtedly to secure 
the wooden door-frame, as well as for bolt-holes. A 
decorative groove runs around the arch outside. See 
Dragatsis, Prakttka (1915) 99, and the clear but 
inaccurate drawing in Praktika (1920) 158; cf. 
Ross, Inselreisen 1, 145, who notes that the keystone 
is marble (in his day the foundations were pre- 
served all around and were used as a threshing 
floor). 

17. Livadhas, at the site Reoudhia. This tower, 
marked on the map, I did not see. ‘Only its base is 
preserved, which now serves as a threshing-floor. 
Diameter same as Laouteris’ (Dragatsis, Praktika 
[1915] 99). 

18. Katergou.* (So Dragatsis, but I find that on 
the spot I regularly recorded it as “Kateigou”). | 
climbed to this tower from Kamares, following an 
ill-marked, precipitous, and altogether wretched 
goat-trail for five harassing hours. The tower stands 
in rocky pastureland high above the sea. It is built 
of large blocks of limestone in regular courses, of 
which five are still preserved (H. 1.62 m.). The in- 
terstices are filled in here and there with smaller 
stones. The wall shown on the plan, projecting 
south to the right of the doorway, runs on for about 
eight. meters, where it apparently turned; it probably 
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enclosed a courtyard in front of the tower. In the 
neighborhood is much terracing, some of it ancient. 

19. Pharango.* Twenty minutes E.S.E. of No. 18, 
on a somewhat lower point of land, and again in 
rough pasture, is this tower, built of limestone and 
poor marble. Four courses (1.50 m.) are preserved. 
Part of the lintel still spans the doorposts; of these, 
the one to the left is pierced by a hole 15 x 7x 7 
cm. for the door-bar, Twenty paces N.N.E. is an 
ancient well or cistern. 

20. Panagia of Toso Nero.* (Not seen by Dragat- 
sis; a pine tree stands in the middle of the tower, 
obscuring it and making it easy to miss). The con- 
struction is the same as that of No. 19 (built by 
the same mason ?). Inside, it is now filled with 
earth. Three courses are standing, to a height of 
1.80 m. Twenty paces to the south is an ancient 
structure which I take to be a wine press. (see pl. 
39, fig. 3), while five minutes away, to the S.S.E., 
there are remains of a rectangular building (ca. 
7 1/2 x 61/2 m.) of heavy ashlar conglomerate 
blocks, preserved in some places to four courses 
(1.75 m.). It was possibly another tower, more 
probably a house. 

21. Phlambouro.* The tower stands above a steep 
ravine leading down to the sea; the upper slopes 
are today terraced and planted. The walls are of 
evenly dressed limestone blocks in courses, the outer 
surfaces rough-picked. Six courses (2.50 m.) are 
still standing. The stairway within is supported by 
low angular walls, and under the steps, which are 
25 cm. high, one can see down into a shallow cel- 
lar. In front of the tower are remains of much an- 
cient terracing and retaining construction, 

22. Ornas. At this site I found only an oval 
structure 85 cm. high, built of small stones; the 
longer axis measures 4 m. Although difficult to 
identify, it certainly is not a tower. It is quite pos- 
sible that there is a tower in the neighborhood 
which I did not find. I have marked No, 22 on my 
map to correspond with the tower shown on Gry- 
paris’ map. 

23. Tou Pontikou to Phroudhi.* The tower is 
on a high cape overlooking the sea and the ter. 
raced valley of Vlichadha. It is built of marble 
blocks varying greatly in size, and here and there 
a boulder appears in the wall. The inner lining is 
also of large blocks. The maximum height pre- 
served is 1.60 m. Posts and lintel of the door lie on 
the ground outside. To the right, just within the 
door, is the beginning of a flight of corbelled steps. 
The underpinnings of a second storey are still in 
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situ: somewhat off-center is a masonry column 
which supports heavy slabs either set into the tower 
wall or resting on anta-like division-walls project- 
ing inward from the main wall. This seems a pre- 
carious method of supporting a (wooden?) floor, 
yet one supporting slab penetrates the tower wall 
to some depth, and thus must have been set there 
when the tower was built (or rebuilt). 

24. Panagia tou Niyiou.* The tower stands in a 
grain-field below the chapel of Panagia tou Niyiou, 
on one side of a terraced valley. It is built of heavy 
blocks of grey limestone in even courses, with verti- 
cal joints. Five courses (1.40 m.) are preserved, 
Within is a stairway of heavy slabs, mostly covered 
by fallen stones. 

25. T’Argyrou to Petali. I did not look for this 
tower, since it was not marked on Gryparis’ map. 
It is said by Dragatsis to be Mycenaean (Praktika 
[1920] 161). For the doorway, see Praktika (1915) 
100. 

26. Ag. Demetrios.* The tower stands in olive 
groves just south of the town of Exambela. It is 
built of heavy blocks of schist, regularly coursed, 
with a set-back above the two lower courses. Up 
to the seventh course the joints are vertical; above 
this, they are slanting and the courses are alter- 
nately low and high. Fourteen courses still stand, 
to a height of 6 m. (photograph in Praktika [1920] 
160). The doorway was arched, like Nos. 11 and 
34, but the keystone is now missing. (Key to the 
Plan: A, A 
high; B, B = stairway 
resting on masonry [risers 30 cm. high]; D = wall 
of small stone masonry interrupted by a vault of 
flat stones; E similar, but vault has collapsed, 
D and E are probably late Roman or Byzantine.) 
See Ross, Inselretsen 1, 145. 


= platforms of heavy slabs ca. 1 m. 


slabs in pavement; C 


27. Vrysi. According to Gryparis’ map, the tower 
stands close to Vrysi monastery, yet I did not see it. 

28. Kadhes.* This tower lies toward the south 
of the island, in fine farming country. It is built of 
partly metamorphosed limestone blocks in even 
courses, the joints both vertical and slanting, with 
the heaviest blocks to the east. Four courses pre- 
serve a height of 2.5 m. Two modern doors have 
been set into the tower, the ancient blocks at these 
points having been destroyed or removed. There 
are also two inner walls, to the west ancient, to the 
east modern, The tower was apparently inhabited 
until quite recently. See Dragatsis, Praktika (1915) 
99. 
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29. Lefkidhia. The tower is marked on Gryparis’ 
map, but I did not find it. 

30. Rachamos tou Pharou. This is not shown 
on Gryparis’ map, but I have placed the number 
at the point N.E. of Pharos where the map shows 
Rachamos, 

31. Pharos. Located by Gryparis but missed by 
me. Ross, Inselreisen I, 139. 

32. Ag. Ioannis tou Pharou.* (Dragatsis, Prak- 
tika [1924] 124). This tower is W.S.W. of the 
church of St. John, on the edge of a hill which 
sinks into the Apokophto valley. It is built of mar 
ble blocks (and some schist) in even courses, the 
joints mostly vertical, the surfaces “broached.” 
There is a set-back above the third course. The wall 
is faced with a careful lining of small stones within. 
Five courses preserve a height of 2.5 m. The door 
may have been to the north. This is a very large 
tower. Ross, Inselreisen 1, 146; in his time, a rectan- 
gular courtyard adjoining the tower could be seen, 
as well as other foundations and ancient terracing 
walls, 

33. Amoudhares.* The tower I found might bet 
ter be called Pheidhopos, for the actual site is so 
named, and it may be that it is not the same tower 
as the one listed by Dragatsis at Amoudhares; it 
can hardly be the one visited by Ross (/nselreisen 
I, 146) which he says is 12 m. in diameter and, in 
his day, 2 to 3 m. high. The tower I visited stands 
on a terraced hillside planted with olive trees. Four 
irregular courses (1.90 m.) of limestone still stand. 
The masonry is coarse and rough outside, and the 
tower is filled with earth within. Many Roman 
sherds can be found in the area. For outbuildings, 
see pl. 39, fig. 3. 

34. Aspros Pyrgos.* This large tower stands on a 
hill in the midst of fine farming country, overlook 
ing the beautiful little bay of Platy Yialo. Twelve 
courses, of mixed limestone and marble, still stand 
to a height of over four meters. The outer surfaces 
of the blocks are dressed in “broached work.” The 
tower is the largest on the island and was the prin- 
cipal object of Dragatsis’ attention (Praktika [1915] 
100-104); yet his plan (Praktika [1920] 150) which 
agrees in most other respects with our own, is 
palpably wrong in showing the tower wall; this, 
as his own photograph shows (Praktika [1920] 
153), is double, with alternating headers and stretch- 
ers flanking the doorway. The excavations under- 
taken by Dragatsis revealed the following within 
the tower: 


Just within the door, 87 cm. above the floor, 
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a corbel projects both right and left of the 
doorway; the ends are rounded, and in the 
center of each is a hole 13 cm. in diameter 
(photograph in Praktika [1920] 154). These 
are explained as designed to hold a door-bar. 
Inner walls divide the basement floor into three 
rooms; the central room contains an olive-press 
(a similar press is said to have lain outside 
the tower some years ago), a cistern (Praktika 
[1920] 151, gives plan), the base of a water 
drawing device beside the cistern-mouth, a 
channel leading to an amphora, and a stone 
‘bowl.’ In the wall opposite the entrance are 
two triangular niches which would hold lamps 
very nicely. There is a stairway composed of 
corbels. The finds included sherds ‘of all pe- 
riods,’ glass, loomweights, a figurine, parts of 
a pithos, another ‘cylinder’ (cf. No. 14), three 
broken hand-mills, and a shallow bowl of the 
same material (trachyte?). Dragatsis consid- 
ered this tower, too, to be Mycenaean. 

35- Ag. Ioannis sta Plakia.* (Dragatsis, Praktika 
[1924] 124). Across the road from the church is a 
farmhouse, and directly beside it is the tower. It is 
built of very hard limestone, the blocks set in regular 
courses, the joints both vertical and slanting. The 
edges of the blocks are sharply drafted, the centers 
allowed to cushion out considerably. Only one side 
of the tower is preserved; here there are three 
courses, 1.80 m. high. 

36. Philippaki. I cannot explain my failure to 
visit this tower, which is clearly shown on Gry- 
paris’ map. 

37. Ellinika.* (Called by Dragatsis 
vev, an unlikely modern name.) The tower stands 
due north of the farm called Mousia, on the lower 
slope of the hill of Phidhonia. Below it is a verdant 
valley. Four courses of rather small limestone blocks 
remain, H. 75 cm. plus; the joints are vertical 
throughout. The beginning of a stairway (of cor- 
bels) and a cross-wall can still be seen. In front 
of the tower there are foundation-walls of a great 
complex of terraces and buildings; some of them 
are shown on pl. 39, fig. 3. 

38. Koundoura.* We have now reached almost 
the southernmost point of the island. The tower is 
ten minutes south of Mousia; it overlooks the little 
southern bay, and is somewhat farther out on the 
cape than is shown by Gryparis. Only two courses 
(42 cm. H.) of grey limestone blocks are now pre- 
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served, and these lie under a great mass of fallen 
blocks and stones. In front of the tower are many 
traces of ancient building: to the left a large semi- 
circular terrace which probably supported an an- 
cient threshing-floor, to the right a small rock-cut 
cemented cistern (4 1/2 x 3 x 11/2 m.), and many 
other walls. Behind the tower runs an ancient road. 
We have now listed 38 towers. If we add to our 
list “Phroudhi tou Kalamitsiou,” and assume an 
other tower missed by me at Amoudhares (see No. 
33 above), we have the impressive total of forty 
towers so far found on this one small island. No 
comparable number has been reported on any other 
island, yet we cannot be certain that Siphnos will 
always hold her present record. Until recently, Tha 
sos was the closest contestant, with some twenty 
towers (cf. Bon, BCH 54 [1930] 148). But Ceos, 
where three towers were vreviously noted—two by 
Ross, another by Bréndsted—has recently been re 
studied, and the towers on the island are now 
known to number not three, but twenty-seven! 
(Welter, ArchAnz [1954] map, Sof). It is thus 
evident that our knowledge of the islands of Greece 
is still far from complete. It is partly by chance that 
Thasos has been visited by a whole series of first- 
rate archaeological explorers—among them Conze, 
Déonna, Fredrick, Baker-Penoyre, and Bon (listed 
by Bon, loc.cit.), and that Ceos was studied by the 
late Gabriel Welter, who knew the islands so well, 
and that Siphnos had the devotion of Dragatsis. 
Can we then agree with Ross that the number 
of towers on Siphnos attests her former wealth and 
prosperity? Not if we mean, as I think Ross did, 
the wealth of her mines, for in many-towered Ceos 
mining is negligible. But those who have visited 
the Greek islands have observed a different sort of 
wealth—the abundant springs of Thasos, the oak 
forests of Ceos, the olive groves and vineyards of 
Siphnos, all of which contrast so markedly with 
the barren slopes of so many other Aegean islands. 
The wealth of these islands is in water and soil 
wealth that for the Cyclades is a greater bounty 
than mines of gold and silver. When we recall the 
wine press, the olive-presses, the mills and thresh- 
ing-floors for grain, which we have found in or 
near our towers, we come much closer to assessing 
Ross’ “ehe maliger Reichtum und die hohe Blithe” 
of this beautiful island. 
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A Philosophic Allegory? 


FRANKLIN P. JOHNSON 


In the present discussion it is taken for granted 
that the Ludovisi and Boston “thrones” are antique, 
though doubts in regard to the Boston throne have 
not diminished’ and Alfred Scheuer thought that 
both were modern.’ It is assumed that the Ludo 
visi throne was made around 470 B.c., though in 
the first publication of it Visconti called it archais 
tic;* the Boston throne is perhaps some fifteen 
years later, though I should not exclude the pos- 
sibility that it belongs to the Roman period," in 
which the retrograde winged figure, with its silly 
grin and its arm propped against the hip, would be 
less disconcerting. It is assumed also, as a strong 
and obvious probability, that the two thrones were 
somehow related to each other, the Boston piece 
being made in completion of an original design or 
replacing a predecessor which was damaged, and 
that their sculptures are related in theme. 

In 1910, soon after the Boston throne became gen 
erally known, Salomon Reinach® ascribed to John 
Marshall the opinion that the two pieces constituted 
an allegory of birth and death. In the following 
year there appeared in the same journal a com 
munication from Marshall,*° in which he denied 
having held any such opinion, and it has never re 
appeared in the discussions of the thrones. It is 
clear that the position occupied by this hypothesis 
is not a commanding one, and yet perhaps it de 
serves consideration. For the present purpose a 
term, which would have had little tendency to rec- 
oncile Marshall to the idea, may be added: it is 
suggested that the two monuments present a philo 
sophical allegory of birth and death. 

It was acutely and exhaustively argued by Car 
penter, in 1941,’ that the main face of the Ludovisi 
throne represented, more or less directly, the god 
dess of birth. Some scholars have not been con- 
vinced;* but, with some qualification as will shortly 
appear, the thesis appears to be established, and 

! Principal statement by von Gerkan, JOAI 25 (1929) 125ff 

2 Die Falschung der ludovisischen Thronlehne (1934); known 
to me only by “Probeseiten.” 

8 BullComm 15 (1887) 267ff. 

*As argued by Colin, RA 25 (1946) 23ff., 130ff 

SRA 16 (1910) 340. 

6 RA 17 (1910) 151f. 

™MAAR siff. My review: CP (1948) sa4f. Krauss 


(Jal 63/64 [1948/49] 40-69) partly confirms and partly re 
vises Carpenter's technical observations 
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no supplement to Carpenter's presentation is re- 
quired. As for the corresponding scene on the Bos- 
ton throne, Studniczka in 1911" observed that the 
most obvious interpretation was a weighing of 
souls or of fates, such as preceded the death of 
Hector in the Iliad and apparently the death of 
Memnon in poems not preserved. To be sure, Stud- 
niczka said also that the obvious interpretation was 
not necessarily right, and in this case he rejected it. 
However, when one considers the passage in Ho- 
mer and such vases as the Boston stamnos 10.177," 
it is surely evident that this interpretation would 
come to the mind of a fifth-century Greek who 
saw the throne. Of course the figure holding the 
scales is not Zeus as in the Iliad or Hermes as in the 
vase-paintings; but the identification as Thanatos, 
suggested by de Mot in 1g11,"" is so easy that this 
is hardly a difficulty. 

The two women may be found more troublesome. 
Their presence is justified by the artistic tradition, 
as exemplified by the Boston stamnos and other 
vases; but it is noticeable that the rejoicing woman 
is on the side with the heavier scale-pan, which in 
Homer denotes the warrior whom death awaits. 
However, it is a commonplace of Greek philosophy 
that death is good; a release for the soul from the 
prison of the body, an escape from the burden of 
matter; and correspondingly that birth is a descent 
into matter, an entrance into the prison of the body. 
Hence it is reasonable, from the philosophical stand 
point, that the descending scale-pan, symbolizing 
death, should be hailed with joy; and that the rising 
one, foretelling continued captivity for the soul, 
should be marked with sorrow. The same con 
siderations explain the expression of the winged 
figure, which led Studniczka to declare impossible 
the identification as Thanatos. He inclines his head 
toward the heavier scale-pan, with a countenance as 

* Cf. Langlotz, Das Ludowisische Relief, 1951. This, the most 
recent extensive study, is reviewed by Miss Milne, AJA 58 (1954) 
68-72. Later: von Gerkan, JOAI 49 (1952) 41-35; 
JOAI 40 (1953) 27-50 


9 Jdl 26 (1911) 131 
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Hahland, 


This volume contains Studniczka’s two 
papers, pp. §0-193 

19 JdI 26 (1911) 133; Beazley, ARV, 452, no. 1. Studniczka 
also ARV, 46, no. 21; 442, no. 10 
Arti Figurative 2 (1946) ®-a1 (Ciotm) 
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benign as the sculptor’s ability permitted him to 
achieve. 

Whether the contemporary observer would be 
puzzled by these features would depend partly on 
his individual background and partly on the en- 
vironment in which he saw the thrones, which we 
cannot reconstruct. It seems safe to say, however, 
that the one scene would suggest birth to him and 
the other death. He would reasonably consider that 
the two interpretations, obviously complementary, 
tended to confirm each other; and we may do the 
same. 

In 1937 Flickinger’* recognized birth and death 
as the subjects of the two scenes, and took them to 
be the birth and death of Achilles. However, it 
would be extraordinary to represent the birth and 
death of the hero without showing the hero him- 
self. The idea might be acceptable if the thrones 
could be regarded as decoration for the base of a 
statue, but their form excludes this possibility. The 
same objection would apply to any interpretation 
that would connect the two scenes with any in- 
dividual. We must then regard the scenes as, essen- 
tially, representations of the goddess of birth and 
the god of death, or as symbolic representations of 
birth and death. Since Eileithyia and Thanatos are 
not very distinct mythological personalities, the dis- 
tinction between the two views has little substance. 

On the front of the Ludovisi throne the figures 
stand on a pebbly surface. Some have thought that 
this feature is without significance, being simply 
equivalent to the surface on which the figures stand 
in any relief, but it is highly probable that this 
special kind of surface has some special meaning. 
It has often, and very plausibly, been thought to 
mark the setting as the seashore or possibly the 
bank of a river."* This view has had its influence 
on the interpretation of the whole scene, suggesting 
the birth of Aphrodite and other possibilities. Now 
the question arises, whether there is any reason for 
placing the goddess of birth, or a symbolic portrayal 
of birth, on the beach. 

Homer declares that Okeanos was the yéveots 
of the gods (/1. 14.20) or of all things (//. 14.246); 
and Orpheus, as quoted by Plato,"* said that mar- 
riage began with Okeanos. Thus it would seem 

12 ArchE ph (1937) 30-32. 

18. Cf. AJA 30 (1926), 464ff (Goldman). 

14 Diels-Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 1, p. 6, no. 2; 
Kratylos, 402. 

15 Cumont, Recherches sur le Symbolisme Funéraire des Ro- 


mains, 166; RM 53 (1938) 130ff; the mosaic mentioned, p. 158, 
no, 5, fig. 13. Epigrams: Anth.Pal. 1X 49, 172; X 65. 
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reasonable that birth should be associated with 
him. But of course Okeanos was different from the 
sea, and it scarcely appears that a specific allusion 
to him would have been recognized in the pebbly 
surface, though the spectator could have been as- 
sisted by whatever was on the lost angle-pieces or 
by other elements in the original situation. Again, 
Thales’ view that all things originated from water 
might possibly be relevant. 

It is very natural, for those to whom the sea is 
familiar, to think of human life as a voyage on 
the sea. In an epigram “I found the harbor” is 
equivalent to “I died”; in another there is the ex- 
pression “escape the storms of life and make your 
way to the anchorage.” In Roman art there are 
many sepulchral scenes** in which the sea is shown, 
and the ships that often occur in the scenes render 
unmistakable the idea of a voyage. It has been 
suggested by Cumont and others that this voyage 
begins at death and has the Isles of the Blest as its 
goal; but it seems very possible that, at least in 
some cases, it is a voyage across the sea of life.’* 
In an Ostian mosaic with a seascape there is the 
inscription @d5¢€ mavoidvmos, here is surcease of 
pain, which appears to favor this interpretation, 
especially when one recalls an epigram (Kaibel 
1137) in which mavoidvmos olkos means the grave. 
If life is a voyage, the beginning of life is reason- 
ably placed on the beach. 

Even when the thought of a voyage is indistinct 
or absent, there is an obvious parallel between the 
troubled life of man and the unresting sea. Em- 
pedokles’’ has the phrase Biow. 
Whether this means “on the shore of life” or, as 
is more probable, “in the breaking surge of life,” 
the conception is unmistakable. In later philosophic 
writing it becomes popular; Olympiodoros™® says 
that the philosophers liken mortal life to the sea 
because it is turbulent, generative, bitter and la- 
borious. The symbolism may shift to various aspects 
of mortal life; Proklos writes:** yevé- 
eixov and the pupils of Numenios:*° wévros 
H DAuKH The English Platonist, Thomas 
Taylor, was faithfully following his ancient teach- 
ers when he prayed that his soul” 

16 Cf. Nock, AJA 50 (1946) 167. 

17 Diels-Kranz I, p. 318, no. 20. 

18 On the Gorgias, 47, 6 (Norvin, p. 226). 

18 On the Kratylos, 158 (Pasquali, p. 88). 

2° According to Porphyry, De Antro Nympharum, 34. 


21 PO 8 (1929) 152. There are similar expressions in a number 
of Taylor's hymns. 
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“soon may pass 

Beyond dark Hyle’s dire-resounding sea 

And gain her long-lost Paradise of rest.” 
After consideration of many ancient passages, Cu- 
mont™ writes: “La comparaison du monde ma 
tériel avec une mer houleuse, od |’Ame est englou 
tie, est traditionnelle.” And again: “la comparaison 
traditionnelle dans I'école [des Pythagoriciens] de 
la matiére (SAN) constamment agitée, avec une 
mer houleuse.” 

It is along these lines, apparently, that the birth 
on the shore is best explained. The more striking 
literary parallels are late, to be sure; but the phrase 
used by Empedokles suffices to prove the associa- 
tion, in philosophic thought and at a time not far 
from the time when the thrones were designed, of 
the sea and human life; and therefore the sea is a 
proper background for the beginning of life. 

The central figure on the Ludovisi throne wears a 
garment that is unmistakably linen. The cloth held 
in front of her has sometimes been explained as the 
lower part of that same garment; but, as Carpenter 
and others have seen, the cloth is different in fabric 
and certainly wool. The woman at the right wears a 
linen chiton; the woman at the left, toward whom 
the goddess turns her head, a woolen peplos. This 
balance and contrast of fabrics may have signifi- 
cance. Johannes Quasten has examined the philo 
sophico-religious view of wool and linen in a pa 
per entitled “A Pythagorean Idea in Jerome.”” 

Quasten cites a passage in the Apology of Apu- 
leius, chapter 56. “Wool,” produced by the most 
stolid of creatures and stripped from the sheep’s 
back, the followers of Orpheus and Pythagoras are 
for that very reason forbidden to wear as being un 
holy and unclean. But flax, the purest of all growths 
and among the best of all the fruits of the earth, is 
used by the holy priests of Egypt, not only for cloth- 
ing and raiment, but as a veil for sacred things.” 
The distinction is attested for the fifth century by 
Herodotus (2, 81), who writes of the Egyptians: 
“Nothing of wool is brought into temples, or buried 
with them; that is forbidden. In this they follow 
the same rule as the ritual called Orphic and Bac- 
chic, but which is in truth Egyptian and Pythago- 
rean; for neither may those initiated into these rites 
be buried in woollen wrappings.”* Quasten con- 
siders also a number of other passages and reaches 

22 Op.cit. (supra, note 15) 135, 278. Cf. pp. 66, 500 

#3 AJP (1942) 207-215. 

24 Butler's translation 


25 Godley’s Loeb translation. The proper punctuation and exact 
translation are uncertain in one clause; perhaps better “the rituals 


amply justified conclusions: “wool is regarded as 
impure and unclean,” “the garment of linen is the 
garment of immortality according to religious and 
philosophical considerations of antiquity.” These 
statements are not worded for antithesis, but antith- 
esis clearly existed in ancient thought and one 
may legitimately supply the corresponding clauses: 
linen was pure and clean, the garment of wool 
was the garment of mortality. Thus the woollen 
cloth held in readiness for the linen-clad figure is 
symbolic of the entrance into mortal life of the 
immortal soul. To object that the central figure is 
not a soul, but the birth-goddess, is unduly literal 
and no more convincing than the objection that the 
birth-goddess has no reason to kneel, since she does 
not herself give birth. As I conceive it, the com- 
position is first symbolic and second a work of art; 
representation has only the third place and is im- 
portant chiefly as it contributes to the other two 
aspects. The two figures at the sides are, from the 
standpoint of representation, the attendants at birth- 
giving, and as such are very much in place; and 
their contribution to the beauty of the sculpture 
needs no emphasis; but by their contrasted cos 
tumes they contribute also to the symbolism, as do 
the women on the Boston throne by their gestures; 
and in each case the central figure is significantly 
inclined toward the appropriate companion. 

On one wing of the Ludovisi throne is a nude 
girl playing a double flute; on one wing of the 
Joston throne, a nude youth with a lyre. If the two 
thrones were at opposite ends of an altar or some 
such construction, as often supposed, these wings 
would be on the same side; in any case, if the two 
thrones were in any way associated, no observer 
would fail to think of the two figures as a pair or 
to notice their differing instruments. According to 
Iamblichos (V. Pyth. 111) Pythagoras accepted the 
lyre, but condemned the flute, just as Plato (Re 
public, 3. 10.399 E) excludes the flute from his ideal 
state, but admits the lyre. Aristides Quintilian (2. 
19) discusses the matter at some length and says 
that Pythagoras warned his followers against the 
corrupting influence of the flute, but commended 
the lyre as a defence against irrational passions. 
The rhetorician Quintilian (Inst. Orat. 1. 10.12) as- 
cribes to Pythagoras and his followers the view 
that the lyre imitated the harmony of the universe.”* 
called Orphic and Bacchic, which are really Egyptian, and the 
Pythagorean ritual.” This would be rather better for the present 
purpose, but the difference is not important 


26 These and many other references in Cumont, pp. 18, 499; 
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It is clear that in philosophic thought the two in- 
struments had distinct and sharply opposed posi- 
tions. On the thrones they are well placed, whether 
by chance or otherwise, for the hypothesis sug- 
gested: the flute accompanies the entrance into mor- 
tal life, the lyre accompanies the release from this 
life. The. girl herself would doubtless be, to an- 
cient as to modern observers, a hetaira, and this 
would by no means conflict with the symbolism of 
the instruments. 

On the second wing of the Boston throne is an 
old woman with short hair. Whatever she held or 
had with her was carefully chiseled away in an- 
tiquity, and its evidence is lost, but the short hair 
immediately suggests that the woman is a mourner. 
It could be objected that, if death was a blessing as 
suggested in the central panel, it ought not to be 
mourned; but in actual practice death was mourned, 
and therefore the mourning figure would be ap- 
propriate in a portrayal of death. Possibly she was 
intended to symbolize death as it appears to the 
crowd, whereas the youth with the lyre would sym 
bolize its reality as understood by the initiate. 

On the corresponding wing of the Ludovisi 
throne is a figure recognized by Petersen*’ as a 
bride. In an allegory of life such a figure would 
surely be in place; and with the nude girl on the 
other wing it could make a pair, expressing the 
fair and noble appearance of mortal life and its 
underlying carnality. 

The pomegranates and fishes on the corners of 
the Boston throne might seem more suggestive of 
life than of death. Perhaps, however, these short- 
lived things should not suggest the profusion of 
life as opposed to death, but the profusion of life 
and death, the universality of the cycles of souls. 

It is hardly to be expected that the thought of 
the designer can be fully and confidently recovered 
in regard to every feature of the two monuments. 
If all features had definite significance, and were 
related to one another so as to constitute a perfectly 
logical and coherent whole, then the loss of the cor- 
ner pieces of the Ludovisi throne and of whatever 
accompanied the old woman on the Boston throne 
may be an insuperable obstacle to the complete un- 
derstanding of the parts that remain. On the other 
hand, it may be that the various parts are related 
more loosely, and that the attempt to find specific 
meaning everywhere is as futile as in a Homeric 
simile. At all events, the interpretation that has 
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been suggested is strongly indicated by the two 
main scenes, and the other features appear by no 
means to militate against it. 

If the hypothesis encounter incredulity, it will 
probably be less because of difficulties in detail than 
because of reluctance to entertain any sort of al- 
legorical interpretation. There was at one time a 
disposition to seek allegory everywhere in Greek 
art, which led to many errors. Since the fallacious- 
ness of this tendency was recognized a hundred 
years ago, it seems no longer necessary to rebel 
against it; and one may reasonably believe that 
anything that occurred in Greek thought, and was 
susceptible of expression in art, might occasionally 
occur in Greek art. The hypothesis does require the 
assumption that the thrones are exceptional among 
Greek sculptures; who doubts it? 

It is widely believed that the original home of 
the thrones was in southern Italy and that they were 
made by sculptors who were at home in that re- 
gion.” This opinion has a substantial basis in the 
stylistic relation between the Ludovisi throne and 
the Esquiline stele and between the latter and the 
terracotta plaques found at Locri. If this view is 
correct, then the thrones were made in the region 
where philosophical monuments might most rea- 
sonably be expected. For in this region Pythagoras 
and his followers had wider and stronger influence, 
outside of properly philosophical circles, than any 
other Greek philosophers of any time. Here more 
than elsewhere one would expect to find art in the 
service of philosophy, and sculptures that do not 
portray the deeds of gods and heroes, but the phi 
losopher’s conception of life and death. 

On the basis of the two hypotheses—the philo 
sophic inspiration of the thrones and their origin 
in southern Italy—a further speculation is almost 
inevitable. Decidedly the most prominent sculptor 
of that regioa, according to the ancient sources, was 
Pythagoras. Furthermore this sculptor, like the 
philosopher Pythagoras, was apparently born in 
Samos; and in view of the Greek custom of repeat- 
ing names within a family, it is likely that the two 
men were related in some way. It is very possible 
that the prominence of the Pythagoreans in Italy 
was a factor in the decision of the younger man to 
settle there; and it is said that at one time—perhaps 
too late to be relevant, but not definitely fixed— 
the chief center of the Pythagoreans was Rhegion, 
the home of the sculptor. From these considera- 
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tions, it would seem that this sculptor has some 
claim to nomination as the author of the Ludovisi 
throne, a work fully worthy of a sculptor of the 
first rank. 

The works assigned to Pythagoras in recent stud- 
ies*® are very unlike the throne, but that is not a 
weighty objection, since the attributions are almost 
entirely conjectural. It is more serious that he made 
a number of victor statues. From this one would 
natural!y expect that he would be a student of 
bodily structure and action, somewhat like Myron, 
and this would be in harmony with Pliny’s state- 
ment that he was the first to represent sinews and 
veins. The throne shows little trace of such tend- 
encies; but it could be replied that there is little op- 
portunity for them, since all the figures are female. 
The Omphalos Apollo type was long ago, and plau- 
sibly, associated with the throne by some students,” 
and by others had been assigned to Pythagoras; but 
the latter view won little acceptance, partly because 

29 Langlotz, Friihgriechische Bildhauerschulen, 1 47{; Curtius, 


Jal 59/60 (1944-45) 1ff. 
8° Cf. Strong in Strena Helbigiana, 296. 


show an “athletic” 
style. However, in some recent writing” the Apol- 
lo has been united with Amelung’s Anadoumenos, 
in which athletic style is conspicuous. If this com- 


the Apollo hardly seemed to 


bination should be found acceptable, the specific ob- 
jection to assigning the Apollo to Pythagoras would 
be removed; and a conception of that sculptor as 
the creator of the throne and of the original of the 
Apollo type would seem to have as much in its 
favor as any conception of Pythagoras. 

The preceding paragraphs are concerned with the 
Ludovisi throne, not the styleless Boston throne. 
Still it may be worth noting that if one seeks a 
parallel, in position and general effect, for the 
figures in the Boston scale-pans, he will hardly find 
a better one than a bronze statuette in Oberlen- 
ningen, which has been published as close to Py 
thagoras.** 
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Cuartes Rurus Morey died on August 28, 1955, 
in his seventy-eighth year and, in his passing, mediaeval 
scholarship in this country suffered an inestimable loss. 
Born at Hastings, Michigan on November 2oth, 1877, 
he graduated from the University of Michigan in 1899, 
and there in the following year took his M.A. degree. 
He then spent three years as Fellow at the American 
School at Rome and after a one year Fellowship at 
Princeton became an instructor in Classics in 1905. 
In the following year he moved over to the Depart 
ment of Art and Archaeology at the request of Dr. Allan 
Marquand and served as preceptor until 1911. In 1918 
he was made Professor, and for two decades, 1925- 
1945, was Chairman of his Department in which he 
held the Marquand Professorship in Art and Archae 
ology from 1938 until his retirement. 

While at Princeton his international reputation as a 
scholar grew rapidly and he soon came to be thought 
of as the dean of Mediaeval Art Studies in this coun 
try. Always a firm exponent of sound scholarship, his 
influence was widespread and has been carried far 
afield by the many students who worked under him. 
At the University he was a challenging and construc- 
tive force. It was largely due to his foresight that the 
concept of a humanistic library was realized in the 
recently erected Firestone Library at Princeton. 

Retirement from active teaching in no way less 
ened his interest and contribution to scholarship. For 
five years, 1945-1950, he held the position of Cultural 
Attaché at the United States Embassy in Rome and 
the distinguished service which he rendered in this 
capacity is reflected in the honors which were bestowed 
upon him and in the tremendous quantity of resolu- 
tions and letters of condolence from scholars, both 
here and abroad, which poured in after his death. In 
1945, at the outset of his final term of active service 
to his country (for his years as a teacher must be in- 
cluded in this) he was made President of the Interna- 
tional Union of Archaeological and Historical Institutes 
of Rome. During the years 1945-1947, he also served 
as Acting Director of the American Academy, an or- 
ganization with which he was thoroughly familiar 
since he had been in 1925-1926 its Professor in Charge 
of Classical Studies. The writer of this notice, once 
his student, had the rare experience and privilege dur- 
ing that winter of a personally conducted visit to 
an unforgettable number of Rome’s Early Christian 
churches, with every phase of which Professor Morey 
was fully acquainted. It was characteristic of Morey 
that he thought along large lines and while his col- 
leagues were often dismayed as he seemingly under- 
took more than any one raight expect to accomplish, 
he contrived by force of character, a peculiarly per 
suasive charm, and a dogged perseverance to bring 
his projects to fruition. No task seemed too large to 
initiate, no sum too great to work for. The Index of 
Christian Art which he instituted at Princeton has 
grown to an unrivalled and unique enterprise. Copies 
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of this great corpus are now at the Vatican and at 
Dumbarton Oaks. The work still continues. 

The Vatican Library, recognizing his ability and 
peculiar qualifications, invited him to be editor in 
charge of publication of a series of scholarly catalogues 
on the objects of the Museo Sacro. At the time of his 
death, Morey was engaged in studying the gold-glass 
on which he had been working for several years. Si- 
multaneously with the two projects just named, he 
organized the Committee for the Excavation of An- 
tioch and its Vicinity in which Princeton shared along 
with the Worcester Art Museum, the Musées Na- 
tionaux de France, the Baltimore Museum of Art and, 
later, Dumbarton Oaks. It was during the nine cam- 
paigns of this expedition that a significant chapter 
was added to our knowledge of mosaic style as it 
changed from the Graeco-Roman, classic, to the Ori- 
ental-Byzantine tradition, 

Many publications stand to Morcy’s credit. The Art 
Bulletin of 1950, dedicated to him “for the abiding 
inspiration of his teaching and in recognition of the 
fruitfulness of his scholarship,” lists some sixty-three 
of these. The earliest, in 1905, was an article on “The 
Christian Sarcophagus in Santa Maria Antiqua in 
Rome.” Most important of his long bibliography are 
“The Sources of the Mediaeval Style,” Art Bulletin 
(1924), Gli oggetti di avorio e di osso del Museo Sacro 
Vaticano (1936), Early Christian Art (1942) and 
Mediaeval Art (1942). 

As a student and teacher of Classics, his thorough 
knowledge of that field played a major role in Mo 
rey’s ability to analyze and expound the art of the 
Early Christian Period as it stemmed from the classic 
heritage and, naturally, to carry this authority into the 
area of Medieval Art. This same foundation of classic 
knowledge insured a constant interest in Classical 
Archaeology and for many years he was one of the 
honored advisory editors of the American Journal of 
Archaeology and a member of the Archaeological In 
stitute of America. He was a member of the American 
Philosophical Association, Fellow of the Medieval 
Academy, a member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, a Fellow of the Morgan Library. 
The College Art Association and the Art Bulletin were 
particular objects of his interest, while abroad he 
was a member of the Pontifical Academy of Archae 
ology, the Academia dei Lincei and the Virtuosi del 
Pantheon. He held honorary degrees from Oberlin, the 
University of Michigan, the University of Chicago, 
New York University, Yale University and Princeton 
University. He had been given the Silver Medal of 
the Dante Alighieri Society, the Ordre de Mérite Sy- 
rien, premiére classe, the Order of the Crown of Bel- 
gium (chevalier), the Silver Cross of the Vatican, and 
the Stella d’Oro of Italy. In 1915 he married Sarah 
Tupper of Newtonville, Mass. who, with his son, 
Jonathan T. Morey, survives him 

In all his work, Professor Morey showed the rare 
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combination of demanding high performance and hard 
work of his students while at the same time he ex- 
hibited a deeply human <nderstanding that endeared 
him to all who knew and worked with him. One 
felt, indeed, that it was a partnership of effort in 
which every instinct was to do the utmost to match 
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the very evident amount of thought and effort put 
forth by the teacher. No higher accolade in scholarly 
endeavor could be received than to hear from his own 
lips the words “Well done.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A History or Ecyptian Arcuirecture, Vol. I, by 
Alexander Badawy. Pp. 212, figs. 129, pls. 8. Sh. 
Studio Misr, Giza, 1954, 40 sh. 


There is need of a new and systematic presentation 
of Egyptian architecture which brings the subject up- 
to-date by including the results of recent excavations. 
Starting with this first volume, which is limited to the 
development “From the earliest times to the end of the 
Old Kingdom,” Mr. Badawy plans to follow it with 
four other studies devoted to the “Middle Kingdom,” 
“The New Kingdom,” “The Late Period,” and “Ma 
terials.” In this initial volume of the series, he deals 
with environmental influences, traces the formation of 
domestic, religious, funerary, and military architecture 
during prehistoric times and the archaic period, and 
describes the culmination of the development in the 
monumental stone architecture of the Old Kingdom. 

The value of the book lies mainly in the descriptions 
of the monuments with reference to the most recent 
bibliography, the large number of plans and sections, 
and especially the instructive restorations of the earliest 
types of buildings which, because they were constructed 
in transient materials, such as reeds, matting and wood, 
are today known only from the hieroglyphs. The au 
thor is an experienced Egyptologist, which means that 
the many serious defects of his book must be the re- 
sult of faulty English, his effort to compress compli- 
cated and controversial questions into over-abbreviated 
statements, and his failure as a specialist to evaluate the 
background knowledge of even his most intelligent 
English-reading public. 

At the same time, there is much of great interest in 
the book, such as the explanation of the origin and use 
of the “valley-temples” at the entrance to the causeways 
leading to the royal pyramids. To those who know 
something about Egyptian architecture, it is evident 
that the author is qualified to make a lasting contribu 
tion to the subject. Before he publishes the other vol 
umes in the series, however, he must realize that his 
inadequate English, if it is not corrected by an editor 
more competent than he himself, will continue to con- 
fuse and discourage his readers. There is not the space 
in a review to go through the book page by page list- 
ing the instances of careless proofreading, such as the 
ambiguous clause which reads, “but fine rand man 
used bone” (p. 8), and criticizing the grammar and 
usage, except in the most striking instances where they 
completely obscure the meaning. It must, however, be 
pointed out to Mr. Badawy that an English dictionary 
can be dangerously misleading when used literally, 
and that it is clearer to use simple words, like “bun- 
dled” rather than “fasciculated.” This last word re 
minds me to warn his printers, before binding the 
subsequent volumes, that libraries are not going to 
like the way that the fascicules are so loosely sewn 
together. 

Since it is difficult to summarize an author’s con- 
tribution when there is constant doubt about what he 


intended to say, much of the emphasis in the review 
must be placed upon faulty usage and the way that it 
introduces an unfortunate barrier between author and 
reader, “Prismatic,” instead of irregular, “mud bricks” 
(p. 14) is not seriously misleading; but something, 
however, is left dangling when a pavilion is found to 
be “A type of building depending from religious archi- 
tecture,” especially when we may suspect that it first 
developed in palace architecture. “Transpose” (pp. 
58, 71, 91) is not the word to describe the way in 
which forms, originating in wood and pliable ma- 
terials, were eventually translated into, or imitated in, 
stone. The invention of a new word does not seem 
justified in the statement that mats “evoluated” (p. 
58) into a method of wall decoration, and in the 
phrase “an evoluated form” (p. 59). Many readers, 
even if they do not have to look up a “dedalic plan” 
(p. 61) in a comprehensive dictionary, will object to 
a questionable poetic synonym as a substitute for “skil- 
full”; and some may stop to wonder what the first ad- 
jective means in the phrase “nummulithic huge lime- 
stone blocks” (p. 97), because there is no other ref. 
erence to the term in the text. It is slightly funny to 
read that a “transversal facade after having seceded 
from the original compound hieroglyphic sign, to form 
a separate sign” (p, 63), and to learn that “the plan 
of hypostyle halls is seceded into as many lateral com- 
partments as there are columns” (p. 190). One is in 
clined to chuckle when told that “under the influence 
of Re’, the opening of the mouth quarters were crip- 
pled in a niche” (p. 92); but the humorous implica 
tions of words do not improve the text when it is 
found that “buildings have disappeared through de- 
nudation and dilapidation” (p. 68), superstructures 
have been “exposed to factors of denudation” (p. 123) 
and “Facades are nude” (p. 191). 

It may seem unreasonable to a foreigner, but the 
fact remains that “rests” (p. 97) is neither an ad 
missible plural nor a synonym for “remains.” While 
metals and business concerns are allowed to amalgam- 
ate, it is not customary for funerary-chapels to be 
“amalgamated to the offering-chapel” (p. 106). An axis 
of a building cannot “be deviated to the South” (p. 
107); geometrically the pyramid at Dahshur with its 
broken slope is not “Rhomboidal” (p. 131); and I, 
for one, was baffled by the statement that “Borchardt 
noticed that these ‘girdle-stones’ appeared every ten 
cubits in the ascending diate space was of blocks laid 
parallel to the slope of the corridor” (p. 135). The 
dictionary fails to explain how “the cult of Re‘ ac 
caparates certain elments” (p. 143); and in the ac 
count of the pyramid of Neferirkare at Abusir (p. 
146), it is difficult to visualize accurately the sentence, 
“a stem of acacia nilotica is still engaged in the upper 
part of the corridor and may have served as a mast 
to set beams into position.” Was it a very small branch 
of wood set horizontally near the ceiling or was it a 
trunk set vertically like a mast at the upper end of 
the corridor? There is something preternatural, and 
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in need of more explanation, in the sentence, “With 
the apparition of the Pyramid texts on the internal 
walls of the pyramids a new reduction in bulk is 
allowed” (p. 143). Also in the discussion of the Pyra- 
mid texts of the Vth and Vith Dynasties, where he 
says that they certainly embody “archaic elements 
which sound as anachronisms” (p. 150), I am not 
sure what an anachronism was in the traditionalism 
of Egyptian culture. Even if he meant to imply that 
the new mortuary provisions were homelike, and hence 
familiar, something more than a typographical mis- 
take is wrong in the sentence, “the tomb becomes 
familial, sheltering several members of the family” 
(p- 193). 

An illustration of how loose usage can confuse the 
intended meaning is the way the word “vault” (pp. 
21, 23, 35, 57) is indiscriminately applied to curved 
coverings of pliable materials and to roofs of true 
vaulted construction, The author believes, as | do, that 
the hooped and domical shapes, which first originated 
in matting and bent reeds, were translated into mud 
brick, and that the hooped roof of the primitive hut- 
shrines continued throughout the history of Egyptian 
architecture to be imitated in stone over the holy of 
holies in the temples. He does not, however, make this 
development clear, especially in his description of 
the primitive hut-shrine, whose curved roof of bent 
reeds he suggests was copied from the appearance of 
the dog-god Anubis, when he writes, “In later stages 
of evolution forms are stylized and the hunched ir- 
regular vault gives birth to this unique, irregular 
vault which was to remain the characteristic roof of 
Egyptian shrines and naoi till the end of the Roman 
period” (p. 35). Would not the uninformed reader 
get the impression from this sentence that the arched 
stone roofs in the later temples continued to be 
hunched and irregular? The very important questions 
of why and when the Egyptians developed brick and 
stone vaults would have been clarified if he had dis- 
cussed the early use of corbelled and true brick vaults 
in the tombs, had included a discussion of the vault 
in the summary, and had made a clearer differentia- 
tion between the persistent veneration of the ancestral 
curved roofs and the utilitarian values of true vault- 
ing. 

Every author knows how difficult it is to be tersely 
brief and at the same time lucid and accurate. When 
Mr. Badawy writes, “The climate seems to have been 
to that in modern times” (p. 4), if he means similar, 
then I would like to have some explanation why the 
builders of the Old Kingdom made much more 
elaborate provisions for heavy rains than would be 
considered necessary today (p. 189). Frequently, as in 
the treatment of the much debated question of how 
the Egyptians handled the great stones of their pyra- 
mids (pp. 152-154), over-abbreviation, foggy English 
and an assumption of too much knowledge on the 
part of the average reader obscure the subject. For 
example, it is doubtful whether most readers would 
understand what he means by the unqualified sen- 
tence, “Mortar was used more as a lubricant than as 
a binding material” (p. 154). In the section on ma- 
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sonry (p. 186), I wonder if it was always true, as- 
suming that the sentence means what I think was in- 
tended, that “Blocks were adjusted before being set 
in the course, except for the top bed which was dressed 
in situ”? Certainly too much is left unsaid in the 
initial sentence of the summary (p. 192) which reads, 
“In the Vth Dynasty architecture is no more godly.” 
The meaning is not clarified in the next sentence 
where there is the implication that the change be- 
tween the ]1Vth and Vth Dynasties was the result of 
the “disintegration of the country” and the way in 
which the architecture became symbolic under the in- 
fluence of the Heliopolitan cult of the Sun. 

Regarding the importance of this apparently non- 
godly cult of the sun, whose influence on architecture 
he dates late in the period even though Imhotep, the 
architect of Djeser, is known to have been a priest of 
Heliopolis, he writes in his description of the Sun- 
temple of Neuserre (p. 119), “The sun-cult, unlike 
the cult of the other deities, was held in the open air 
and through the obelisk.” In addition to the un- 
fortunate connotation of “through,” his use of obelisk 
for the stone sun monument is confusing, unless | am 
mistaken in thinking that the true obelisk is a slender 
pillar which was developed at a much later date from 
the massive pyramidal ben-ben, or original sun fetish. 
Furthermore, in his discussion of “the incentive of the 
origin” of the pyramid (p. 125), he is not entirely 
lucid as to whether the pyramidal form was developed 
only for the protection of the royal tomb, or whether 
it was always thought of as a ben-ben which copied 
the Heliopolitan sun-symbol and was intended to serve 
as the eternal embodiment of the divine king as the 
sun-god Re‘. I also wish that he had resolved more 
convincingly the important question of why Shepese- 
kaf, the last ruler of the [Vth Dynasty, abandoned 
the pyramidal form and built his tomb at Saqqara 
in the shape of a great house (p. 142). If Shepesekaf’s 
mortuary temple layout “suggests that all the other 
deities had been discarded except Re’ and that the 
funerary cult was dedicated to Re’,” then why was 
this king succeeded by a new dynasty whose rulers, 
again pyramid builders, took the name of Re‘ and were 
puppets, if not the actual children, of sun-priests? In 
fact, his statement that all the provisions were “dedi- 
cated to Re‘” seems to be denied by his final sentence 
which reads, “It is the amalgamation of the Abydos 
tomb and the Buto tomb in a single tomb dedicated 
to the king as Osiris.” 

This last sentence illustrates another serious weak- 
ness of the book. Being himself a specialist, the au- 
thor is never aware of what his expectant reading- 
public may or may not know about the subject. 
Throughout the book he keeps mentioning the “Buto 
tomb,” the Buto burials of the organs of the king, and 
in passing makes the very interesting comment that 
the early stone columns with palm capitals were “a 
reminiscence from the early palm forest at Buto” (p. 
91); but not once does he take the time to locate Buto, 
to describe the nature and origin of its ritual, and in 
the summary fails to mention that the palm, lotus, 
and papyrus columns had a symbolic significance. 
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After reading the book, | wonder how many readers 
would understand the “Sais ceremony,” know who 
the “First of the Westerners” at Abydos was, and 
have a clear idea regarding Osiris and how he became 
“the successor of this early god of the dead”? From 
the outset, the author assumes that his public knows 
all about the Heb-sed ritual, even though there is 
much about its origin, details, and influence on the 
architecture about which the authorities differ. I was 
puzzled by his description of the Heb-sed court along 
side the stepped-pyramid of Djeser at Saqqara when 
he states (p. 73) that the dummy shrines flanking the 
sides of the court were “intended to house the kings 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, when assisting at the 
jubilee festival.” Who were these other kings, and 
why were the shrines not intended for the pantheon 
of gods who presided at the highly mystical rite of 
divine rebirth? Let me cite one more example wher: 
he presupposes not only too much general knowledge, 
but also a detailed acquaintance with the specific 
bibliography. When referring to the [Vth Dynasty 
dwellings near the tomb of Khertkawes at Giza (p. 
51), the fact that he used quotation marks did not 
help me to understand what was meant by “ ‘county 
council’ planned houses.” 

Disregarding the defects in the presentation, the 
basic criticism of this book comes back to the question 
of the author’s purpose in publishing an eventual five 
volume history of Egyptian architecture. If it is in 
tended to be a definitive study, used primarily by 
specialists in the field, then it should summarize 
more fully the views of other Egyptologists and in 
clude more of the evidence which supports the au 
thor’s interpretations and generalizations. If, on the 
contrary, it is to be a general textbook, read by new 
generations of students and young historians of archi 
tecture, then it must be more explanatory so that the 
reader can understand the ideas, beliefs, and cere 
monies which gave rise to the first stone architecture 
in the history of man. I consider it misleading in the 
summary to disregard the conceptual factors and the 
symbolic intent of the forms and to emphasize only 
debatable aesthetics. | do not believe that the author 
will convince his public that “the most characteristic 
features” of Dijeser’s complex are “articulation and 
rhythm” (p. 190), when he goes on to say, quite 
rightly, that the elements are “juxtaposed but not com 
posed.” Also his opinion that “movement is every 
where” in the great complex at Saqqara might apply 
to the processional provisions of the plan, but is not 
convincing proof that there was a conscious and 
aesthetic “rhythm” in a design which grew over the 
years, involved many changes, and in many parts was 
intended to be a literal copy in stone of the traditional 
reed and matting huts of the King’s palace at Mem 
phis. Short summaries have their values, but there is a 
question whether the average reader can get a realisa 
tion of the intent and the magnificent qualities of Old 
Kingdom sculpture from such curious statements as, 
“Decorative sculpture is incorporated to architecture, 
such as gargoyles and huge statues.” If he means 
that huge statues and a few lion-headed waterspouts 
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were the principal forms of sculpture, which were 
combined with the architecture, I, for one, need-to be 
convinced that their purpose was “decorative” rather 
than practical and conceptual, 

E. Bavowin SMITH 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Suanemas: An Account of the Excavation of a 
Neolithic Occupation Site Carried out for the 
Sudan Antiquities Service in 1949-1950, by A. J. 
Arkell. (Published for the Sudan Government), 
Pp. xix + 114, pls. 43. Oxford University Press, 
Oxford, 1953. $11.00. 


Shaheinab is the sequel to the author's Early Khar- 
toum (1949). It is the excavation report of a site on 
the west bank of the Nile about thirty miles north 
of Omdurman. In the earlier volume, Arkell identified 
a sequence of assemblag’s which he termed the Wavy 
Line, Gouge, and Omdurman Bridge Cultures. The 
volume was devoted to an exposition of the first of 
these, which the author now prefers to call the Khar- 
toum Mesolithic. The succeeding Gouge Culture, 
which he proposes to call the Khartoum Neolithic, is 
the subject of Shaheinadb. As a result of the excavation 
of el Qoz, just south of Khartoum between the White 
and Blue Niles, it is virtually certain that the Gouge 
Culture follows the Wavy Line with the Dotted Wavy 
Line phase of the latter in between. 

The report follows the high standard set by its pred 
ecessor. The extent of its contents is most conveniently 
summarized by the chapter headings: a description of 
the site and its excavation; the geology, river levels and 
rainfall; the fauna (studied by the late Miss D. M. A. 
Bate, the co-author of The Stone Age of Mount Car 
mel); personal decoration; the stone implements (with 
drawings by Mrs. Leakey); the artifacts made of bone, 
horn-core, or ivory; the artifacts made of shell; the 
neolithic pottery; the neolithic hearths; the burials of 
protodynastic (?) date; the trial excavation at el Qoz 
and the light it throws on the relative age of Early 
Khartoum and esh Shaheinab; summary and conclu 
$i0n, 

The neolithic settlement at esh Shaheinab is char 
acterized by an economy of hunters and fishers, but 
not of farmers, One element of the neolithic stage, agri 
culture, is missing. A distinguishing feature is the 
breeding of sheep and two species of goats, one an 
exceptionally small variety. The barbed bone spearhead 
with grooved butt known from Early Khartoum is re 
placed by the barbed bone harpoon. Fishhooks are a 
new clement in the tool repertory. There were no 
traces of building aside from the hearths and as 
sociated holes. Since no human remains were found, 
it seems that the dead were not buried in the settle 
ment as they were in Wavy Line times. The pottery 
of esh Shaheinab is a development of the Dotted Wavy 
Line ware, but shows that the technique of burnishing 
had been introduced, Arkell believes that the rippled 
f the Upper Egyptian Badarian was produced 
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by burnishing such a comb incised pattern until it was 
almost erased, 

Three pressing questions arise in connection with 
the material: the date of the assemblage, the nature 
of its relation to the Fayyum Neolithic, and the na- 
ture of its relation to the cultures to the west in 
southern Algeria (southeast of the Ahaggar) and 
northern French Equatorial Africa (Tibesti). In a 
review of Early Khartoum in AJA 55 (1951), pp- 
413-415, Miss Kantor has pointed out some of the 
difficulties in accepting Arkell’s early dates without 
reservation, especially the Early Khartoum-Wavy Line 
Culture as mesolithic. In New Light on the Most An- 
cient East (1953), V. Gordon Childe comes to the 
same conclusion: “It is no doubt tempting to identify 
these savage or very barbarous negroid tribes of the 
Upper Nile with the hypothetical southern ancestors 
of the Badarian, Tasian, or Merimdian farmers. But, 
of course, there is no stratigraphical nor other evidence 
to establish the chronological relation of these Suda- 
nese cultures to the Egyptian, They might belong to 
backward contemporaries of the Amratians or Ger- 
zeans .. .” (Page 47). Although Arkell has given 
some added support for his dating, the reservations 
made by Kantor, Childe, and others cannot be com- 
pletely brushed aside. 

The relation between the Gouge Culture and the 
Fayyum Neolithic requires some clarification, Arkell 
lists six features which they share, but which are ab- 
sent in his Khartoum Mesolithic: 1) use of fireholes 
and very flimsy habitations, 2) disposal of the dead 
outside the settlement, possibly by a method other than 
burial, 3) the domestication of animals, 4) the flaked 
and partly polished stone celt and stone gouge, 5) the 
burnishing of pottery, and 6) the manufacture of beads 
from microline feldspar (amazon stone), Of these, the 
first two are almost entirely negative, and only the 
fourth carries considerable weight. Two possessions of 
the Shaheinab dwellers not shared by their possible 
cousins in the Fayyum are zeolite lip-plugs, an African 
feature, and fishhooks, a Nilotic feature. The most 
significant difference, however, is the absence at esh 
Shaheinab of the developed stone arrowheads with re- 
cessed or tanged bases which Miss Caton-Thompson 
calls the hallmark of the Fayyum A assemblage. 

The excavator sees in this situation the priority of 
the Khartoum over the Fayyum Neolithic, more spe- 
cifically that influences which spread from the Ti- 
besti area reached the Sudan first and the Fayyum 
later, after the development of the arrowheads. This is 
a possible explanation, but one against which we have 
to set the evidence of the Carbon 14 dating. The con- 
nection between the Sudan and the West is more cer- 
tain, since the pottery has similar incised decorative 
patterns, and other features are shared. The region 
around Tibesti has now been shown to be an important 
dispersal area. Sherds from Taferjit and Tamaya Mellet 
show parallels with all three Sudanese cultures. For 
the time being, it would seem best not to lay too much 
stress upon the Fayyum relation, but to look for specific 
correlations between the Sudan and the West. At the 
same time, we may hope that evidence will come to 


light some day to tie in these cultures with the Egyp- 
tian sequence. 

Arkell’s work throws light on a number of other 
problems. For example, the examination of the fauna 
and flora shows that the large land snail and seeds 
from the Celtis tree indicate a higher rainfall in the 
area than at present. That this rainfall was still greater 
in Wavy Line Culture times is demonstrated by the 
absence of certain animals and plants, the remains of 
which were found in connection with that phase. As 
the table of contents indicates, the volume contains 
material on the highly interesting “protodynastic” 
burials of the Omdurman Bridge Culture. The palaeo- 
lithic industry has been described elsewhere by the 
author in a periodical article, “The Late Acheulean 
at Esh Shaheinab,” Kush 1 (1954), pp. 30-34. 

A major addition to the prehistorian’s knowledge 
has been made with the publication of Shaheinab. The 
thoroughness of the excavator’s work and the standaru 
of the publication speak for themselves. 


Ketty Simpson 
CAIRO 


A Papyrus or THE Late Mippte Kincpom IN THE 
BrookLtyn Museum, edited with translation and 
commentary by William C. Hayes. Pp. 165, pls. 
14. The Brooklyn Museum, 1955. 


Devoted study has here produced valuable results 
out of difficult and neglected materials. Scraps of papy- 
rus purchased in Egypt sixty or seventy years ago by 
Charles E, Wilbour entered the Brooklyn Museum in 
1935. They looked most unpromising. What could be 
classified as a single manuscript on the basis of the 
hieratic writing had disintegrated into five or six hun 
dred fragments. These had been stored with other 
tattered papyri which looked much the same. Since 
the basic texts showed columnar lists of names and 
categories, there was no connected sequence to estab- 
lish a running text. The final publication owes its 
success to many different persons. Next to Dr. Hayes, 
the editor, great credit must go to a technician of 
the Museum, Anthony Giambalvo, who assembled 
and joined scraps on the basis of the fibres of the 
papyrus and thus supplemented and checked the work 
of the philologists. 

Records from an Egyptian prison in the nineteenth- 
eighteenth centuries B.c. may seem unusual but rather 
limited in interest. However, these materials prove to 
be important for knowledge of administration, social 
conditions, economics, and international relations. The 
document was frugally used and reused for genera- 
tions. On the recto is a record of the “Great Prison” 
at Thebes and its concern with Egyptians who ran 
away to escape forced labor. This is the earliest docu- 
ment on the papyrus, perhaps deriving from about 
1800 B.c., in the Twelfth Dynasty. The verso and two 
insertions on the recto may come from sixty years later, 
in the mid-Thirteenth Dynasty. These entries deal 
with the ownership rights of an Egyptian woman to 
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ninety-odd servants, who are listed by name and occu 
pation. A counter-claimant to these servants had been 
an official of the same “Great Prison,” and this may 
explain why the same papyrus was used for the two 
types of record. 

Hayes’s translation and commentary for these two 
records are well-nigh impeccable. And his task was 
extraordinarily difficult, since the document is still 
sadly tattered, the text is unparalleled, and the data are 
terse and elliptical. He deserves highest praise for 
turning such forbidding materials into a product of 
genuine historical importance. 

From the earlier record, that on the runaways, it 
would seem that in the Middle Kingdom, Egyptians 
who might be called freemen or freewomen could be 
assigned by the state to forced labor—agricultural, 
building, military, or in the government workhouses, 
This of course removed them from their own self- 
supporting labors. Some of them were so resistant to 
the government corvée that they deserted and went 
into exile. It is not clear whether they sought refuge 
elsewhere in Egypt, escaped to the oases, or crossed 
the frontier into foreign lands, The last alternative 
seems improbable because of the state’s great success 
in recapturing the refugees. We may recall the Middle 
Kingdom inscription of a certain Kai, son of Beshet, 
a “Chief Hunter of the Deserts and Commander of 
the Western Deserts,” who boasted: “I have reached 
the western oasis-land . .. and I have brought back 
the fugitives whom I found in it.” (AegZ 65 [1930] 
108ff.). 

When the government thus lost a worker, it first 
rounded up the fugitive’s family and locked them in 
the “Great Prison” as hostages. If the innocence of 
these other members of the family was established by 
a court hearing—the circumstances are not quite clear 
—they were released, with the entire guilt placed on 
the runaway. In all the cases here listed, the individual 
fugitives have a notation of recapture entered against 
their names: “here” again in the prison, being 
“brought” back by some authority, or (doubtfully) 
“returning” themselves. Since these entries on the re 
turn of the truants are clearly later additions, the 
prison seems to have enjoyed a perfect record in the 
recapture of the cases under its jurisdiction. The 
chief punishment for the returned criminals was the 
imposition of the normal law for such a crime, and 
this turns out to be assignment to forced labor for 
life on a government farm. In one case, this terrible 
penalty was extended also to the criminal’s family, 
who were normally released as innocent. 

On page 64, Hayes translates a typical case, which 
is extended here. “A woman, Teti, the daughter of 
Si-Anhur,” who had been assigned to “the Clerk of 
the Fields of (the town) This,” escaped from the corvée. 
Members of her family were seized and held against 
her return, but a higher authority reviewed the case, 
and an order “was issued to the Great Prison in the 
Year 31, third month of the third season, day 9, to 
release (her family) in the court, (this) being issued 
for the purpose of carrying out against her the ordi- 
nance for one who runs away without fulfilling his 
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service.” Now she is “here” in prison, and “the Vi- 
zier's Secretary, Ded-Amon, has said: ‘It’s finished.’ ” 
The “closed.” This seems to mean that the 
Vizier's office completed its jurisdiction of the case 
by imposing sentence on the woman Teti. Other 


case 15 


members of her family had been released, but she 
had to spend the rest of her life under prison super 
vision, working for the state. 

This text leads Hayes to interesting remarks about 
administration and justice under the Middle King 
dom, including a discussion of “the Office of him who 
Provides People,” the dreaded office for the corvée. 

The texts on the verso, plus two related insertions 
on the recto, prove also very interesting, A woman was 
laying claim to ninety-odd servants—Hayes hesitates to 
call them slaves—lists them, and records the legal steps 
by which they came into her husband’s possession and 
then into hers. The most interesting fact is that over 
half of the preserved names have the entry “Asiatic” 
against them and are Semitic. The rest are good 
Egyptian names. 

There were seven men, thirty-one women, and nine 
children among these Asiatic servants. Two of the 
men worked as cooks, two as housemen, one as a 
brewer, and one (doubtfully) as a tutor. Most of the 
Asiatic women were weavers or other workers in tex 
tiles. 

Characteristically, an adult Semite is listed with a 
Semitic name, followed by an Egyptian name, The 
children have only an Egyptian name, perhaps be 
cause they were born in bondage. This volume carries 
notes by W. F. Albright on the Semitic names, and 
these notes have been expanded by him in an article, 
“Northwest-Semitic List of Egyptian 
in /AOS 74 
(1954) 222-33. Thus a houseman with the Semitic 
name Dedi-hu’at, “My Beloved is He,” has received 
the Egyptian name Ankhu-em-hesut, “He who Lives 
on Praise.” A woman workhouse employee has the 
Semitic name Hay-‘abi-ilu, “Where is My Father, O 
Lord?” and the ] gypuian name Neh-ni-em khaset, on 
which we shal] comment below. The young girl Se 
nebtisi, “She who will be Healthy,” has only this 
Egyptian name, followed by the solemn statement, “it 
is her name.” 

Albright’s article summarizes the help which such 
names and those in the Egyptian execration texts of 


Names in a 
Slaves from the Eighteenth Century B.c.,” 


about the same time give us on such Biblical names as 


Job, Issachar, Asher, Shiphrah and Sapphira, Dodo, 


and Epher. Hayes asks himself how an Egyptian of 


Thebes in the Thirteenth Dynasty could have had so 
many Asiatic servants. Capture by military conquest 
seems out of the question at the time. He comes to the 
conclusion that the Asiatics themselves may have been 
carrying on a slave trade. This leads him to the Bib- 
lical analogy of Joseph and the Midianites. Joseph, the 
Asiatic house slave with the added Egyptian name, is 
certainly a good parallel. 

What is the state of mind of foreign slaves? Some 
of them adopted names complimentary to their mas- 
ters, Kai-pu-nebi, “My Lord is my Guiding Fortune,” 
or Seneb-henutes, “May her Lady be Healthy.” But 
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two of the names may show a continuing homesick- 
ness. The name of the woman Neh-ni-em-khaset may 
be translated “There is Prayer for Me in a Foreign 
Land,” and the name of the woman lun-ertan must 
mean “We Shall Return to Our Land.” Who would 
not exchange the fleshpots of a land of bondage for 
“a good land and a large,” which is their own? 


Joun A. Wivson 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Tue Temece ov Hisis in et Oasis. Part 
ut. Tue Decoration, by Norman De Garis 
Davies, edited by Ludlow Bull and Lindsley F. 
Hail. (Publications of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Egyptian Expedition, Volume XVII). 
Pp. xi + 36, pls. 80 (2 in color). New York, 1953. 


Khargeh is the largest of the oases to the west of 
the Nile. It 1s about two hundred kilometers distant 
from metropolitan Egypt by the commonly used 
caravan routes, The oasis was relatively important in 
prehistory. Then the water table fell, and for most 
of Pharaonic history, Khargeh was only an outer 
frontier post. There were cattle and vineyards, and it 
was a major caravan station, but the place did not 
justify important buildings. However, when the Per- 
sians took over Egypt and realized their interest in 
trade and communications by drilling deep wells, 
Khargeh became more important. At Hibis in the 
north part of the oasis, Darius I built a temple to the 
god Amon about 510-490 B.c. There were later addi- 
tions to this temple by Achoris (about 390), Necta- 
nebo I and II (378-41), and Ptolemy II (about 275 
B.c.). Roman edicts were carved in the temple a.v. 49- 
69. This range of dates corresponds to the period of 
development and maintenance of the oasis. 

Forty-five years ago, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art excavated this temple area. In 1941, H. E. Win 
lock published the excavations report as Part I of this 
series; and in 1938, H. G. Evelyn White and James 
H. Oliver published the Greek inscriptions as Part II. 
The present copies of Egyptian scenes and inscrip- 
tions were made by the late Norman Davies on eight 
visits between 1910 and 1937. Now Bull and Hall 
have edited these copies, adding two color plates by 
Charles K. Wilkinson and nine photographs. 

The scenes show Darius I, Nectanebo II, and a 
Ptolemy worshipping and making offering to an 
extraordinary variety of deities. Here are Amon as a 
falcon with a ram’s head; Nefer-tem with a lion’s 
body and the head of Bes; Astarte or Anath on horse- 
back or with bow and arrow; Seth with falcon head 
slaying a serpent; and Isis as a crocodile-headed jackal, 
as a human-headed falcon, as a hippopotamus, and as 
a woman touching her toes. This was a period of syn- 
cretism compounded with syncretism. It was a period 
in which Egyptian religion tried to reject the new 
external world, so that theology drew in upon itself, 
producing wrinkles on the surface. 
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As might be expected from the artist and the edi- 
tors, the volume is beautifully done. The carefully de- 
scriptive text contains the suggestion that some of 
the features shown in the theology of this temple might 
reflect the features in Saite temples, which had been 
the immediately preceding age. The hope is expressed 
that these plates may be usefully studied as “the only 
complete monument in the style of Egypt’s Saite Ren- 
aissance that stil] exists.” 

Tha: hope is certainly valid, and here is a rich 
body of material. Pl. 2 alone offers 115 different 
scenes of gods and goddesses, many of them unknown 
or displaying unusual forms or epithets. This is a fas 
cinating period. Egyptian religion insisted dogmati 
cally that it was eternal and unchanging, but for cen- 
turies it had been responsive to new world currents. 
The result is a fascinating mishmash. It is a period 
about which we know all too little. 

The reviewer echoes the hope that these beautifully 
detailed copies will evoke careful study. For such 
study, he has two questions, First, was the Saite Re 
naissance a period which produced strange new syn 
cretisms of the gods, as illustrated in this temple of 
Persian times? The art, the architecture, and—to a 
considerable degree—the literature of that renaissance 
were deliberately archaistic and rested on models of 
the Old and Middle Kingdoms. Did such a reverent 
psychology produce new forms? Might not the theo 
logical twists which we see here go back before the 
renaissance to the tenth century s.c. and following, 
when the breakdown of Egypt's central state and the 
disappearance of her imperial glory provoked intro 
version and mysticism? 

Second, to what degree can a temple in a distant 
oasis be taken as typical of Egyptian temples in any 
period? The gods of a caravan center are not quite 
like the gods of the metropolitan areas. Consider Pal 
myra and Petra. For example, may not the triumphant 
figure of Seth slaying the serpent be related to Seth's 
function as a god of the desert? Here, however, we 
must introduce a compensating factor. Darius must 
have imported from the Nile valley the architects and 
artists who designed and decorated this temple. If so, 
they may have been little responsive to the provincial 
forces in the oasis. There is no real difference in pl. 8 
between the representations of Amon of Karnak and 
of Amon of Hibis. Factors of the desert are certainly 
to be searched for, but it might prove impossible to 
isolate them with certainty. 

Meanwhile, this volume offers an embarrassment of 
riches for the study of the Egyptian pantheon. 


Joun A. Wirson 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Srrativiep CyLinper Seats FROM THE Dryata Re- 
cion, by H. Frankfort with a chapter by Thor- 
kild Jacobsen. Pp. xi + 78, pls. 96, text figs. 6, 
tables 2. Oriental Institute Publications LXXII. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1955. 
$20.00. 
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This publication is the seventh to appear of eleven 
projected volumes on the work of the Oriental In- 
stitute’s Iraq Expedition in the Diyala region. The 
sudden and untimely death of its author, Henri Frank- 
fort, in 1954 has added a special poignancy to con- 
sideration of the book. This, a masterwork of the 
young science of archaeology, shows only too clearly 
how great a loss to the study of the humanities is 
Frankfort’s death. With his usual clarity and con- 
cision, he has here presented a unique approach to 
the treatment of the cylinder seal, our principal source 
for the art of the ancient Near East. This uniqueness 
consists in a specific analysis and detailed illustration 
of the importance of stratigraphy for determining the 
stylistic development of the cylinder. As such it com- 
plements the historical and interpretive presentation 
of that development in his book, Cylinder Seals, pub- 
lished in 1939. Taken together, the two works make 
up Frenkfort’s most striking and important contribu- 
tion to scientific archaeology. 

According to the preface written in 1951, the present 
work was completed in 1938, and subsequently revised 
in Chicago after Frankfort had departed to take up 
the post of director of the Warburg Institute of Lon- 
don. The revision seems to have been painstaking; 
unfortunately in the circumstances, it could only be 
quite superficial, dealing with details rather than major 
points of stylistic history. Thus no attention has been 
paid to refinements of that history proposed in recent 
works on the subject like the first volume of the 
Corpus of Ancient Near Eastern Seals in North Ameri- 
can Collections, in which, to cite one very pertinent 
example, good reasons were advanced for treating as 
post-Akkadian certain classes of seals still deemed 
Akkadian by Frankfort. In all fairness to the latter, 
it must be remembered that his Cylinder Seals and the 
original form of the present volume were conceived 
and written at about the same time; therefore they 
should be regarded as companion and contemporane- 
ous works. 

The Oriental Institute’s expedition in the Diyala 
region worked at four sites: Khafajah, Tell Asmar, 
Tell Agrab, and Ischali. A total of 1111 cylinder seal 
designs from the excavations is here published; 958 
being illustrated, while 153 are merely described be 
cause of their poor condition. Since most of the pieces 
come from a datable situ, this total takes in the larg 
est group of cylinder seals and impressions so far re 
ported from a fixed stratigraphical range. This fact 
assumes further importance because the range is so 
concentrated historically, extending from the Jamdat 
Nasr period, or according to the term used in the book, 
Protoliterate c-d, through the Early Dynastic and Ak 
kadian periods, and then after representation of the 
Neo-Sumerian, through the Isin-Larsa and into the Old 
Babylonian period, Also shown are 44 seals (nos. 959- 
1002) that were purchased, but which are believed to be 
from the Diyala region. 

It is interesting that of the glyptic from excavation 
only 61 examples were clay impressions rather than ac- 
tual seals, and that of these impressions, almost half 
came from Early Dynastic or Akkadian houses. If all 
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of the impressions found are reported, their number is 
proportionately smaller than the number of impressions 
in relation to seals from southern sites like Ur, Warka, 
or Fara. It would seem that the northern site Kish was 
like its Diyala neighbors in this respect. The implication 
is that the cylinder seal was less an intrinsic part of 
the culture in these northern centers. However, much 
more must be known before this can be accepted as a 
fact. Incidentally, the notation about one lot of seal 
impressions (As 32:1047; p. 58) seems to be defec 
tive. It is stated that they are probably no. 582, which 
apparently indicates they were made by that seal. If 
this were so it would be extraordinarily interesting, 
since no certain case has ever been established of an 
impression matching an actual seal, However it is very 
likely that the editors of this section meant the state 
ment to read “probably like no. 582.” 

Frankfort begins his treatment of the material with 
a discussion of the importance of stratigraphy in de- 
termining the historical development of glyptic style 
and conversely the value of distinctive examples of 
individual styles for dating the archaeological con 
texts in which they are found. He stresses the multi- 
plied cases of seals remaining in use long after the 
period in which they were made, in order to em 
phasize that a closed context must be dated not earlier 
than the latest seals in it. The latest date for such a 
context is of course decided not just by its seals; all 
of the other objects in it and its relation to other con- 
texts must be considered. However, Frankfort neglects 
one complicating factor. A seal is such a small object 
that it can easily get misplaced by human action or 
by seepage in the ground. Therefore it sometimes hap 
pens that an ap} arently closed context is stratigraphi 
cally contaminated by such an intrusion from a later 
level. Unfortunately such occurrences are often omit 
ted in archaeological reports, in effect hushed up, as 
if they were a kind of disgrace. Actually, they should 
be the occasion for a display of the control of archae 
ologic al materials, for such rare cases of discrepancy 
are usually readily solved by examining the other fac 
tors involved, An example of this type of difficulty is 
to be found among the unillustrated impressions (As 
32:1204; p. 57); an Akkad sealing from an Early 
Dynastic house. Unfortunately not enough informa 
tion is given about this case of intrusion for it to be 
explained. It is possible that the illustrated seal, no. 
585, should be dated Post-Akkadian, though it was 
found in an Early Akkad level. This need not be sur 
prising, however, for the find-spot seems to have been 
an open area in which shifting of small objects could 
readily occur, 

The general treatment of stratigraphy in relation 
to seals is followed by a summary of the evidence 
from the Diyala region. Of especial interest here is 
Table I which shows the distribution of the 685 il- 
lustrated seals of recognizable style and definitely dated 
situ. 

The following section on stylistic development 
brings to the fore many more problems than can be 
coped with in a review. A few points may be noted. 
The class of tall, slender Jamdat Nasr seals, usually 
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of glazed steatite, bearing geometric or quite elaborate 
landscape and figured designs (pp. 17-19), are mostly 
late in the period, according to the Diyala evidence, 
since only seven examples are reported from Proto- 
literate ‘c’ (no. 3, 7-10, 28, 54). Of these, no. 3 is also 
cited (p. 20) as an example of debased derivative de- 
sign and as such considered typologically “later.” Quite 
aside from the fact that no. 3 is an elaborately stylized 
combination of geometric and animal motifs and 
therefore sophisticated rather than debased, it is hard 
to see how it can be typologically “late,” when in 
fact it is stratigraphically early. Since the other so- 
called “late” pieces mentioned, representing a variety 
of Jamdat Nasr types, have equally early find-spots, 
and since the mostly late, tall, glazed steatite seals are 
the finest glyptic product of the period, Frankfort’s 
theory of progressive deterioration in Jamdat Nasr times 
obviously needs modification. 

One of the key pieces in the discussion of Early 
Dynastic II glyptic is no. 456 (pp. 27-28). As pointed 
out, its squat shape and drilled motifs recall the Jam- 
dat Nasr period, Furthermore, its animal designs re- 
semble those—note the drooping mouths—of a seal 
from the older period (Heinrich, Kleinfunde, Taf. 
19d); so much so that it is tempting to regard no. 456 
as also of Jamdat Nasr date. This being so, its re- 
semblance to later designs suggests the possibility that, 
alongside of Frankfort’s debased Jamdat Nasr and 
his Early Dynastic I “Brocade” something of the 
naturalistic tradition survived. 

Another problem concerns the Post-Akkadian pe- 
riod in the Diyala region. It must first be observed 
that the so-called Akkad houses are largely dated by 
seal impressions bearing the name of Shudurul, the 
last Akkadian king. Of course, these impressions do 
not fix the latest date at which the houses were in- 
habited. That they were used in fact in Post-Akkadian 
times is strongly indicated by the presence in them 
of degenerate Akkadian (676-677) and typical Neo- 
Sumerian (641) seals. A number of pieces could be 
Late or Post-Akkadian (586, 606, 607, 615, 620, 632, 
639, 640, 644). In general, there is a relative scarcity 
of the Early Neo-Sumerian glyptic (see 683-684, 722, 
754) so common in the south. 

Space forbids discussion of a section on the subject 
of the seal designs or of one on the inscriptions by 
Jacobsen. It is hoped that by selective comment it 
has been possible to convey something of the impor- 
tance of the book. It will always remain one of the 
basic sources for the study of Mesopotamian antiquity. 


Briccs W. BucHaNan 


YALE BABYLONIAN COLLECTION 


Four Toms Groups rrom Jorpan, by G. Lankester 
Harding, pp. 72, figs. 23, frontispiece + pls. VII. 
Palestine Exploration Fund Annual VI, 1953, 15 
shillings. 


As a result of the intensive building activities now 
going on in the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan and 
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certainly owing to its interested Antiquities Depart- 
ment, the ancient remains of Jordan are now being 
carefully unearthed, properly evaluated, and published. 
The volume considered here is an important basic 
contribution in the needed study of the archaeology 
of that land. Mr. G. L. Harding, the Director of the 
Department of Antiquities in Jordan is ably assisted 
in this work by G. R. Driver, B. S. J. Isserlin, and 
O. Tufnell. 

Our knowledge of Bronze and Iron Age Jordan 
(the Biblical territories of Bashan, Gilead, Ammon, 
Moab, and Edom) up to this publication has been al- 
most entirely fragmentary and without any definite dat- 
ing bases (except for direct Palestinian parallels show- 
ing common cultural factors). Dr. Nelson Glueck’s 
American Schools of Oriental Research Explorations in 
Eastern Palestine (including Transjordan and the ex- 
cavation of Tell el Khaleifeh) have been extremely 
valuable for identifying sites and establishing some 
patterns for future investigations, but they did not 
set up a chronological and typological system. Other 
smaller scale archaeological penetrations have not 
yielded the necessary conclusions for a serious overall 
appraisal. This situation has now been in part recti- 
fied. Complete vessels, unique pottery types and shapes, | 
interesting precursors of later wares, and dated evi 
dence are some of this volume’s merits. 

The four groups discussed here range in date from 
the Early Bronze Age to the middle of the 7th century 
B.C. 

The earliest site is the el Husn cave. This site shows 
two distinct occupation periods. The earlier material 
is correlated with EB I, especially with the “grain 
wash” ware found at Khirbet Kerak and Tell el Far’ah. 
The second group is put at MB I. Isserlin suggests 
that the el Husn culture was an offshoot of the Es- 
draelon region culture. 

A date in the 17th century B.c. is given to the con- 
tents of a tomb excavated at Amman. This Middle 
Bronze Age dating is quite important as it fixes some 
sedentary population in Jordan during that period. 
Similar Hyksos type pottery has for many years been 
in the Amman Museum’s collection, now they can be 
better understood in relation to this find. Besides pot- 
tery, scarabs, bracelets, and togglepins were included 
in the burial and they provide a good deal of in- 
formation. 

A cave tomb east of the ancient Tell of Madeba 
yielded material of the Late Bronze and Early Iron 
Age and is assigned by Isserlin to approximately 1200 
1160 (Harding dates it 1250-1150). There is a good 
deal of interesting material in this excavation which 
covers the transitional Bronze-Iron Age, an obscure pe- 
riod even west of the Jordan, in Palestine. 

The final tomb group published is probably the most 
important of the four. Harding believes that it was 
the family vault of “Adoni Nur servant of Ammi 
Nadab” (the inscription on a seal found in the tomb). 
Ammi Nadab is the name of the ruler of Amman 
listed by the Assyrian king Assurbanipal, and Harding 
contends that this is the tomb of the Ammanite king's 
servant, “Adoni Nur.” In this rich vault “forerunners 
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of the Nabataean bowls” were found, along with in- 
scribed seals, and jewelry (including a lovely gold 
fibula and silver rings and earrings). Almost all of 
the material reveals a strong Assyrian influence. 

The appearance of this Annual, long overdue (the 
last one was dated 1927) is a good sign. Hopefully the 
APEF will be published regularly and just as well as 
this one. Aside from some trivial printing errors, the 
only criticism one has is the absence of a map of this 
not-too-well-known area, localizing the tombs under 
discussion. 

Kart Karz 


CAIRO 


KERAMEIKOS. ERGEBNISSE DER AUSGRABUNGEN. Fiinf- 
ter Band, 1. Teil. Die Nekropole des 10. bis 8. Jahr- 
hunderts, by Karl Kibler. Pp. 310, figs. 5, plans 4, 
pls. 167 (in a separate portfolio). Walter de Gruy- 
ter and Co., Berlin. 1954. DM 173.00. 


Kerameikos V. 1 presents part of the Geometric 
pottery found in the German excavations of the 
Athenian Kerameikos. The material connects chrono 
logically with the Submycenaean and Protogeometric 
finds published in 1939 in Keramerkos | and supple- 
mented in 1943 by Kerametkos 1V. Two further parts 
of the present volume are promised; one is to contain 
the sherds without relevant context, the other the dis 
cussion of comparative material. This volume presents 
the one hundred grave groups, or groups associated 
with the burial ceremony, found in the cemetery on 
the north and south banks of the Eridanos, In addi 
tion, there are a few selected single finds. Most of 
this material comes from the excavations of the thir 
ties, but a few groups found earlier in the century are 
published, 

The first chapter gives a short account of the topog 
raphy of the cemetery on the river Eridanos. The cem 
etery adds the largest block of evidence to the numerous 
grave plots and single graves which are proof that 
during the so-called “Dark Age” Athens was exten 
sively settled to the north and west of the Acropolis. 
Kiibler believes that, even if the cemeteries to the 
north and south of the river belonged in earliest times 
to different hamlets, these settlements had connected 
with each other and with the Acropolis by the tenth 
century B.c.; and his opinion is supported by evidence 
both of burials and of residence (in the form of wells) 
in the area between. It would be good to have the 
cemeteries located on a general plan and to have the 
partial plans reproduced on a single scale. 

In the next chapter, the character of the graves 
themselves and the evidence for the burial ritual are 
taken up: cremation is used without exception from 
the eleventh through the ninth centuries p.c. Inhuma 
tion reappears at the turn of the ninth to the eighth 
century. Cremation burials generally have the form 
of a rectangular shaft with an urn in a pit in one side 
and the remains of the pyre in the other, and they show 
many variations in dimensions, covering, marker, and 


offerings. Inhumations are generally made in rectangu 
lar slate-lined shafts, and the body is interred on a 
bier, in a wooden coffin, or in cloth. Pithos burials for 
children do not occur until the eighth century. The bur- 
ial cult emerges as fairly fixed from the eleventh cen 
tury onwards, and includes offerings and libations over 
the grave and, from the mid-tenth century on, food 
offerings in the grave. The eighth century sees an en- 
richment of the ceremony, attested by the first rep- 
resentations on pots of prothesis and ckphora, by the 
appearance of the kantharos and the terracotta pome- 
granate, by representations on pots of snake, horse, and 
bird, by the reappearance of kalathos, kernos, votive 
baskets and figurines, and by east-west orientation of 
the body of the dead. According to Kiibler, these 
features are a revival of Mycenaean elements sub- 
merged in the eleventh century when northern in- 
vaders introduced cremation. This insistence on the 
continuity of Attic development seems salutary, espe 
cially since it is so very hard to discover a direct 
eastern source for the strong and continuous “orien- 
talizing” impetus of the eighth and seventh centuries 
B.< It 18 another question how much of this con 
tinuity is purely in the realm of decoration and how 
much in the cult, for instance whether the hourglass 
filling ornament can really be connected with the 
double-axe, as Kiibler would have it. But a clearer 
definition of workshops, from which Kibler refrains 
until more complete publication of the material both 
from the Kerameikos and the Agora, will help to 
distinguish ornament from iconography. 

The longest section in the book contains a close 
stylistic analysis of the pottery. It is usual in publica 
tions of collections to put such material under the 
catalogue heading of some leading example, to which 
other pieces are referred. In choosing running narrative, 
Kiibler has presented the student with an extra chore; 
for instance twelve or more text references to one pot 
are common. The analysis, however, which keeps the 
groups consistent and yields plausible series, seems 
unexceptionable. A special point of interest is the 
emergence of a good deal of archaizing, ie., eighth 
century pottery in Protogeometric style. Similar pot 
tery from the Agora underscores this closeness of the 
periods, 

The amount of his material has encouraged Kibler 
to give single pots more exact dates than has been the 
rule. These dates are printed on the plates (which 
are models of good photography and logical arrange 
ment) where, taken as a shorthand expression of the 
author's feeling about the development of the pottery, 
they are most welcome. Whether they are to be fully 
accepted is more doubtful. Kiibler sees three points in 
the development of Geometric pottery where external 
evidence provides absolute dates, Early Geometric is 
dated by the cups from Tell Abu Hawam; however, 
Desborough has shown that their dating cannot be 
fixed within less than fifty years (Protogeometric Pot- 
tery, 18ff., not fully available to Kiibler). The ninth 
century has as its fixed point an orientalizing bronze 
bowl which, on examination of the argument (201ff.), 
will be found to be dated largely on the basis of main 
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land Geometric pottery. The pottery of the latest 
phases of Geometric and the beginning of Protoattic 
is dated by the Protocorinthian pottery found in as- 
sociation with it; the dating of the Protocorinthian 
pottery 1s, in turn, based on the historical foundation 
dates of the western colonies in which it is found. 
Kiibler believes that the Kerameikos groups add new 
evidence which makes it possible to date pots to within 
less than a decade in the second half of the eighth cen- 
tury B.c., and which makes it necessary to view the 
development around the mid-century as very speedy 
and to place the beginning of Protoattic as early as 
the thirties (71ff., 141ff.). Without restating the argu- 
ment in detail, [| should like to record the difficulties 
which appear to me. 1) The Protocorinthian finds 
from the western colonies are not yet dateable within 
five years (see Dunbabin, The Western Grecks, 452 
466, for a statement of the difficulties, especially in 
determining the interval between the foundation of 
the colony and the earliest finds). 2) It will be found 
that Kiibler has dated those members of the Proto- 
corinthian series which are earlier than the finds at 
Syracuse by the Attic pottery connected with them 
and has thus made his foundation date for Cumae 
dependent on the Attic development. 3) To date the 
beginning of Protoattic in the thirties raises various 
problems. Those connected with the Protoattic de- 
velopment seem to make Kiibler’s dates untenable. 
Two standed bowls (pl. 126) which are the earliest 
Protoattic pieces from the Kerameikos, dated by 
Kiibler in the late thirties, seem to me to show the 
hand of the Analatos Painter, the main master of 
early Protoattic (see BSA 35 [1934-5] 172ff). If the 
period of his productivity is to be put so early, gaps are 
left in the development of the last quarter of the 
eighth century and the first quarter of the seventh. 
Kiibler has underscored this difficulty by assigning very 
few graves to the late eighth century, a puzzling dearth 
not really explained by topographical considerations. 

A short last section presents the jewelry and metal- 
work, The most interesting piece is the bronze bowl 
with a figure frieze, probably of Cypriot origin, and, 
as Kiibler points out, one of the earliest orientalizing 
pieces known. There follows a catalogue of the ob 
jects by grave groups, including a note on the strati- 
graphy of each grave. The book is completed by three 
invaluable indices: a chronological pottery list by 
shape, a museum and provenance index, and an index 
to the text. 


Eva Brann 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
ATHENS 


CLASSICAL STUDIES 


Tue Grear Cenrurtes or Parnrine. Collection 
planned and directed by Albert Skira. Erruscan 
Paintine, by Massimo Pallottino. Pp. 139. Albert 
Skira, Geneva, 1952. $12.50. Roman PatntTINe, 
by Amedeo Maiurt. Pp. 155. Albert Skira, Ge- 


Neva, 1953. $15.00. 
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Now that color films are produced for the amateur, 
they have consistently been improved, and using them 
is no longer so daring an undertaking as it was forty 
years ago. The public has been spoiled through col 
ored pictures in magazines and now desires similar 
effects in the reproductions of ancient paintings. The 
books under review are in answer to this demand. 

That much may be said right away, for it is no 
secret that in spite of much progress, color photography 
is far from rendering faithfully the color shades of 
originals. In landscape shots, this may not matter 
much; but with works of art it becomes serious, Com 
pare, for instance, the pictures in Pallottino, pp. 47, 45, 
50, 51, and 65 with the corresponding plates in Monu 
ment della Pittura Antica Scoperti in Italia and p. 101 
with Giglioli, L’Arte Etrusca, pl. 246. Or compare 
Maiuri, pp. 40 and 51ff. with the same author’s Villa 
dei Misteri, p. 96 with Rodenwaldt, Propylaen Kunst 
geschichte* pl. 36 and Curtius, Wandmalerei Pom 
pepis, pl. 9 and again Maiuri, pp. 83, 100, and 102 
with Curtius, pl. 6, 11-12. One is horrified to see how 
much the colors differ, depending on whether red, 
blue, or yellow dominates in the reproductions, And 
yet, in each case, we have a color photograph of the 
original. It would be going too far to reject color photo 
graphs altogether on this account, for black-and-white 
photographs also falsify color values. But a word of 
caution is in order. He who knows the originals should 
not let his recollections be affected by the reproductions; 
he who does not know them should not assume that 
he has before him a reproduction faithful to the orig- 
inal, Descriptions of color, given by both authors, help 
little, for language is even less capable of hitting the 
right tones. Yet occasionally the text is of use in this 
respect: Pallottino, for instance, mentions on p. 118 
the white band on the breast of the shade of Patroklos 
in the Francois Tomb whereas in the reproduction on 
p. 115, it is reddish-brown like the body. 

The editor has turned for the text to recognized au 
thorities, and he has certainly received from them 
what he expected. Since the whole work addresses 
itself not to the specialist in archaeology but to the 
general, interested public, one almost hesitates to make 
detailed criticism. Even the specialist will use thes 
books, since many an unpublished or inadequately 
published piece is reproduced here. The expert will 
hardly be led astray by the text, but the beginner 
should be warned now and then. 

We are grateful for the extensive introduction given 
by Pallottino, He states what is problematic in the 
Etruscan question in a way understandable to the 
layman and he is free from overly daring hypotheses. 
Special mention should be made of his remarks (p. 
18) concerning the technique which did not really 
become clear until some paintings were taken off the 
walls for purposes of restoration. Many a reader wil! 
have doubts when he reads (pp. soff) of an interrup 
tion of relations with Greece because of an economic 
crisis after the Persian Wars. The Niobid krater from 
Orvieto, the Achilles amphora from Vulci, the Meidias 
hydriai from Populonia, not to mention the finds in 
Bologna and Comacchio, give a different picture 
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which could easily be amplified through the prove- 
nances given by Beazley in ARV for single pieces. 
Pallottino himself (p. 91) admits Attic imports in the 
fifth and fourth centuries. That rich people always find 
and employ the best artists (p. 64) is unfortunately in 
reality very rare. 

Frequently Greek models are pointed out; but in 
strange contrast thereto, the “creative freedom” of the 
artists is repeatedly praised, as on p. 15. The Etruscans 
have an undoubted artistic gift, but still they lack orig 
inality. They are always in need of an impulse from 
the outside in order to develop their talent. At times, 
however, they produce—along with much that is in- 
ferior—some remarkable achievements. It is to the cred 
it of Pallottino that he maintains neutral ground (p. 15) 
on the question whether the best of the tomb paint 
ings are the work of Greek or of indigenous artists. 
Basically it does not matter whether they are by bar 
barised Greeks or Hellenised barbarians. Not all of 
Greek painting is lost, as here again (p. 20) we are 
made to believe. Precisely for the ripe-archaic period 
(always called misleadingly “the severe style” by Pal 
lottino), we have the painted stelai (e.g., Lyseas, 
Louvre, Sounion, etc.) which demonstrate clearly to 
us the incomparably superior quality of the Greeks 
even when compared to the most closely dependent 
works of the Etruscans. 

The interpretation of the subject matter rightly takes 
up a certain amount of space. In the absence of Etrus 
can literary sources, much—but certainly not everything 

remains problematic. A belted short chiton can hardly 
be called jacket and shorts (pp. 40 and 51). A “race 
horse” (p. 83) is customarily not put in a harness 
which otherwise is only used for mules. The “bantam 
hunting hawk” (p. 120) is unmistakably a swallow. For 
the kerchief of women, the mitra represented in 
numerable times on Greek monuments, we should no 
longer employ the erroneous and misunderstood term 
tutulus (pp. 16, 54, 57!., 64, 66, 70; cf. AbA. Berl. 
Akademie 5 |1941| p. 30). From the niche in the rear 
wall of the Tomba delle leonesse, Paliottino concludes 
(p. 44) that the inhabitant of the tomb was crem ited, 
and that the big krater painted above the niche rep 
resents the cinerary urn, the beaked oinochoe to the 
lower right probably representing the jug with which 
the pyre was extinguished. But for this it was custom 
ary to use hydriai, not small jugs, and a completely 
corresponding oinochoe was found with the colossal 
volute-krater at Vix in a tomb which was certainly no 
cremation burial (Mon.Piot 48 [1954] pl. 27). The 
niche in Tarquinia, which has no painted border but 
which rather breaks crudely through the pictorial orna 
mentation, must have been put there later. Similarly in 
the Tomba della caccia e della pesca, a niche has been 
cut, again by accident, directly under a volute-krater. 
Yet Pallottino (p. 49) correctly connects this krater 
with the family banquet, just as he calls the volute 
krater in the Tomba delle bighe a “wine-bowl” (p. 
64). The ladle which hangs near the vessel in the 
Tomba delle leonesse shows that this krater cannot be 
interpreted differently, for a ladle would be meaning 
less next to a cinerary urn. And how else should the 
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cups of the banqueters who recline on the lateral walls 
be filled? Pallottino has misunderstood the large scale 
of these banqueters (p. 48); it does not indicate rank 
but is simply archaic isokephaleia such as we have at 
the same period on the epistyle from Assos and also on 
Attic vases. The scale of the figures ts also adapted to 
the available space in the pediment of the Tomba della 
caccia ¢ della pesca, just as on the introduction pedi 
ment from the Acropolis and even on the Nereid 
from Xanthos, 


he author does not make sufficient allowance for 


monument 


the tradition and dependence of the paintings. Far too 
often he makes it appear as if they had been created 
For the Tomba 
delle bighe, he rightly mentions (p. 64) Attic models, 


spontaneously and with originality 


which the paintings follow $0 closely. It is therefore 
hardly the place to speak here of “the artist's intelli 
gent observation of anatomical structure and move 
ment” (p. 63); after all, the artist is merely copying. 
It is worse when in the same sense, the author speaks 
of “photographically depicted groups” in connection 
with the Tomba della scimmia (p. 66). He should 
ssed that the Etruscan 
taking over the pictorial means adapted themselves to 


also have str more artists in 
the corresponding phase of the d velopment in Gsreece 
vessels of the Tomba dell’ Ore 0 ll 


(p. 114), for instance, 


The shading on the 
would have provided an occa 
sion to discuss this. 

The connection with Greek models is by no means 


denied, but at times it expressed rather strangely. 


The Boccanera slabs are said to show “clearly the in 


fluence of Corinthian pottery” and are at the same 
tume “East Greek and Ionic” (p, 28). Only the latter 
The connection with Chiote vases is un 
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earnest. Ragnar Engking (4A, 1948-49, 183-237) in 
the case of third and second century Etruscan urns 
has without much ado changed B.c. into a.p. Palottino 
does not go quite so far, but what he has to say about 
Etruscan painting after 450 B.c. is so revolutionary 
that some remarks are needed. Only the Amazon 
sarcophagus from Tarquinia (pp. 93ff.) remains in 
its traditional place, save that “sixth century” (p. 96) 
is, of course, a misprint, and that the comparison with 
the Amazon sarcophagus in Vienna is wrong. The 
latter, moreover, probably does not belong in the fourth 
century B.c, The first chamber of the Tomba dell’Orco 
is put in the late fourth century. But I can find no 
evidence for the alleged similarity with Attic vases 
of this period. The profile of the woman corresponds 
exactly to Attic white lekythoi of the late fifth cen- 
‘tury. But worse still is to come. The second chamber 
of the same tomb is said to be “third century or more 
probably second century” (p. 111). The excerpt il- 
lustrated by Pallottino (p. 111) suffices as support for 
the traditional date. The folds of the chiton of Cerun 
are earlier than corresponding ones on the Amazon 
sarcophagus, and there is no shading in the face of 
Persipnei. There is no getting out of it, the second 
chamber of the Tomba dell’Orco belongs in the first 
half of the fourth century, not too far from the Tomba 
Golinit which, likewise, cannot be dated in the “last 
quarter” (p. 97). But it continues: the Tomba degli 
scudi is called “third century” (p. 105). A comparison 
with Beazley, Etruscan Vase Painting, pl. 37 shows so 
much agreement in the profile of the woman and the 
folds that the late fourth century is obtained as date. 
As to the Francois tomb, I can be brief and simply 
refer to AJA 58 (1954) 347. A date in the “second 
or beginning of first century” (p. 115) can be sup 
ported by no argument, Even in Etruscan art-history 
we ought gradually to have outgrown the period of 
pure fancy. But the end has not yet been reached. In 
the Tomba cel Tifono (p. 125), one could doubt in 
front of the giant supporting a beam whether to con 
nect him with the frieze from the altar of Pergamon 
or the Laocoén. This could be determined only by the 
pictures on the walls of the tomb. Pallottino, too, notes 
this, but he compares the pictures with the ara pacts 
and puts the tomb accordingly in “the first century 
B.c., perhaps even to its latter half” (p. 128). Yet the 
togati of the tomb do not wear the voluminous toga 
of Augustan times. The very short toga exigua points 
here undoubtedly to the second century B.c., the giants, 
therefore, to its beginning. Thus the whole chrono- 
logical house of cards as presented to the reader, col- 
lapses, and thus disappears also, in the field of paint- 
ing, “the transition from Etruscan art traditions to 
Roman art,” however attractive that would have been 
for the over-all plan of the publication. 

But even for this, such a bold construction would 
really not have been necessary; for in his volume, 
Maiuri looks for and finds totally different sources for 
Campanian wall-painting of imperial times. This vol 
ume on Roman painting has, of course, at its disposal 
much richer material than the previous one. Like 
Pallottino, Maiuri gives the general foundations, even 
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for the layman, in summarizing chapters (especially 
pp. 35ff.). He proves anew that he is well versed in 
the art of introducing his reader to the material with 
pedagogic tact. In general, nowhere does he belie his 
sovereign mastery of the monuments and of the pub 
lic’s taste. Unlike Pallottino, he had to select from 
countless works those which to him seemed apt, and 
one gladly recognizes that he has performed this task 
with skill and taste. A number of well-known pictures 
could, of course, not be omitted, but we are grateful 
and happy to find many an unpublished or inade- 
quately published piece, new finds (among them we 
note especially three samples from the Villa imperiale), 
but also some of the older contents of the National 
Museum at Naples. In general, Pompeii and the Na- 
tional Museum dominate. Rome proper is represented 
only by the Aldobrandini wedding, and one sample 
each from the so-called House of Livia, the Farnesina 
(“Farnesina House on the Palatine Hill in Rome” 
|p. 9] is an annoying misprint), and the Odyssey 
landscapes. 

It comes as a great surprise to the reader to hear 
that the roots of Campanian wall painting, as preserved 
to us in the buried cities around Mt. Vesuvius, lie in 
the tomb paintings of Campania, Lucania, and Apulia 
of the Classic Period. But they should hardly be con 
sidered “splendid” from an artistic point of view. Yet 
we are grateful for the few samples which after all 
teach us something important not only for indigenous 
but also for Greek art. Special mention should be made 
of a tomb painting from Albanello (p. 19). We know 
from vases by the Niobid Painter, the Meidias Painter, 
and other red-figure painters, the peculiar rendering 
of terrain as wavy lines on which the figures stand. 
Everybody suspected that this went back to megalo- 
grapheia, but how it was done there, nobody could be 
quite certain, Now this tomb painting shows that the 
lines were simply wavy brown lines on white ground. 
Thus we have the assurance that white lekythoi such 
as Murray and Smith, White Athenian Vases, pl. 6 
and Lullies, Eine Sammlung antiker Kleinkunst, no. 
80 can unhesitatingly be used for the reconstruction 
of monumental painting. Maiuri stresses only the in 
digenous aspects and fails therefore to observe a point 
which is of importance for the general history of art. 
Not very convincing is his remark (p. 140) that such 
a “superb picture” as p. 22 must have been of influence 
for the sketchy Pompeian paintings of the Second 
and Fourth Styles. The ancestry of the latter is rather 
to be found in works like the tomb painting from 
Niausta, Alexandrian grave stelai, Delian altar pic- 
tures, and the Tomba del cardinale. 

But these South-Italian tomb paintings are not the 
only alien body in Roman Painting. Even the white 
ground pictures in the Farnesina (p. 29), the Dios 
kourides mosaic (p. 96), the Astragalizousai (p. 104), 
the Alexander mosaic (p. 69), yes, even the Odyssey 
landscape (p. 33), have no place in Roman art. No- 
body would call Leonardo’s Mona Lisa a French paint 
ing because it hangs in the Louvre, just as the London 
portraits by Holbein would not be called “English 
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Painting” or the Wiirzburg frescoes by Tiepolo “Ger- 
man. 

There is a certain lack of historic sense, the very 
thing the reader would expect to find in this series. 
The only art-historic differentiation is made for the 
four styles of Mau (pp. 37ff.). Page 41, however, be- 
longs to Mau’s architectural style, his second, there- 
fore, not his third, being in the manner of the House 
of Livia and the Farnesina, which Maiuri himself 
(p. 28) describes as “second style at its apogee.” When 
the Third Style is traced to Alexandria (p. 49) and 
the Fourth is said to depend on the theatre (p. 49), we 
have the long since antiquated hypotheses of Ippel 
and Cube which should not be rehashed today. 

Reading this, one feels 45 years younger. This is 
also the case when one considers the arrangement 
of the individual pictures from the Campanian cities, 
done as in Pfuhl’s Handbuch of 1923, where every- 
thing is lumped together and arranged solely by sub 
ject: pictures in Hellenistic style, portraits, genre, ani 
mal pieces, still life. Exactly the same with Maiuri: 
“Pictures with Figure-Subjects (Epic Themes, Gods, 
Heroes, Myths, and Sacred Rites, The Theatre, The 
Portrait, The Genre Scene), Nature in Pompeian Paint 
ing (Landscape, Gardens and Animals, The Still Life), 
Scenes of Everyday Life.” It looks as if everything 
written for a generation had been in vain. At the same 
time Maiuri, like Pallottino, gives at the end a good 
and careful bibliography brought up to date. Undis 
turbed by the results of it, however, he despises all 
division according to historic development. He ac 
knowledges only two trends: on the one hand “neo 
classic” or “neo-Attic,’ on the other hand “Cam 
panian.” Thus he denies himself the possibility of 
going into the stylistic development that characterizes 
the first century a.p., though he announces on p. 27 
that a new period begins with Nero’s Golden House. 
In the Trojan Horse (p. 75), for example, the attempt 
(even though not wholly successful) at a contrast be 
tween the white moonlight and the reddish glow of 
the torches should have been noted. This picture, in 
turn, is closely related to the landscape on p. 121. 
Reading the caption, one thinks at first that “noon” is 
a misprint for “moon,” but the text proves that Maiuri 
did not notice that here, too, was a night scene. By 
exclusively stressing subject matter, he puts obstacles 
in the way of stylistic interpretation and obstructs it 
for the intelligent reader, 

As said above, Maiuri admits only “neo-classic” and 
“Campanian.” His arguments for Campanian origin 
are at times somewhat odd, Thus, in particular, faces 
of women are described as “features distinctly Cam 
panian,” not only in portraits (pp. 99 and 103) but 
also in the pictures in the Villa dei Misteri (p. 58). 
The spectator is involuntarily reminded of ladies from 
Bologna, Paris, or even Copenhagen who look like 
that. This is no foundation for stylistic analysis. More 
often than is necessary are we assured that the subjects 
are taken “from life” and hence are Campanian, even 
in the case of the Dioskourides mosaic, the artist of 
which gives Samos as his home. For these mosaics and 
the paintings on marble, Maiuri thinks that their 
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“market center” was “in all probability Neapolis” (p. 
105). Here the Pompeian point of view and the ac- 
cidental preservation of the cities around Vesuvius 
have all too greatly distorted the perspective. Another 
shift of accent makes itself felt when the paintings 
in the Casa del poeta tragico are called “Pompeian 
painting at its splendid best” (p. 71). Fortunately he 
does not illustrate a single one of them, otherwise 
the reader with taste would have been too repelled to 
go on reading. 

This volume, too, occasions many a remark as to 
factual interpretation, but a few points may suffice. In 
the Villa de: Mistert (p. 58), the figure next to Silenus 
is conspicuous not only because of her peculiar gar 
ment (deep decolleté, bared lower abdomen), but also 
for her pointed animal ears. She is, hence, no “maid 
servant’ but rather a satyress. In the house of Lu 
cretius Fronto (p. 77), the subject is not “an official 
marriage ceremony” of Mars and Venus (for which 
we have no proof in contemporary Latin literature), 
but actually the episode in the lay of Demodokos in 
Homer, which Maiuri rules out on p, 78. The figure 
with the bow (p. 82) wears a long dress and does not 
carry a quiver. She is therefore not the huntress Arte 
mis, but Penelope. The pilos of Odysseus is called a 
“Phrygian cap” on p. 74, and the same word is used 
for a metal helmet on p, 103. The expression should 
be avoided altogether, or at most it should be con 
fined to its ancient application. The Cupid men 
tioned on p. 120 does not cry because of his “confiscated 
quiver,” but because he is fettered and condemned to 
work in the fields with a hoe. The landscape men- 
tioned on p. 122 has, thanks to Roman glass, been 
identified on good grounds with Puteoli, When in- 
stead we are told that it is “one of the many Cam- 
panian ports,” we ask whether Puteoli did not lie in 
Campania and whether all the other ports showed 
such buildings so characteristic for Puteoli. The girl 
in the picture on p. 106 clearly carries in her right 
hand a fan and in her left a xavoty, therefore she is 
not “waiting to call someone through the window.” 
The 
worse. The girl does not carry 
basket” 
Comedy 


misunderstanding of the picture on p. 109 is 
“some object like a 
but the mask of the Makropogon of New 
Thus the man on the left becomes a comic 
poet (bearded—and hence Aristophanes?) rather than 
an actor, and the seated woman becomes Thalia in- 
stead of a matrona so that the whole is no longer 
“teacher and pupil.” On the pendant (p, 108), the lyre 
player should be a lyric (Pindar?), and the 
semi-nude woman who faces him, again a muse, Her 
drapery would in any case be very improper for a 
music lesson. In the scene from a comedy on p. 95, 
the figure on the extreme right is unmistakably a vea- 
vias, as shown by the chiton which leaves the ankles 
bare, and the dark complexion of the mask, not “a maid 


poet 


servant.” On p. 97, Maiuri repeats the interpretation 
of the scene from comedy by Dioskourides as “street 
scene of every day order” which was long ago refuted 
(cf. Simon, Comicae tabellae, pp. 16ff.). But enough 
of this. Let us also point out the beautiful verdures in 
the Fourth Style from the new excavations (pp. 124f.). 
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They, and not the pictures from Prima porta, give us 
an idea of the wall decorations in the Tusci of Pliny 
the Younger (Fp. 5, 6, 22). 

Maiuri, on p. 14, concludes Roman painting with 
the year a.p. 79. Catacomb paintings (among which 
real works of art are admittedly rare) are supposed to 
follow immediately upon Pompeii. He has rightly in- 
cluded sorne mosaics. Mosaics would help us to ex- 
tend Roman painting by 500 years, a half-millennium 
which he ignores. 

The authors of the texts were evidently considerably 
restricted in that they had to follow the over-all plan 
of the whole series. This plan is in a rut. When 
Winckelmann wrote his Geschichte der Kunst, he 
uwrranged it as follows: “Von der Kunst unter den 
Aegyptern, Phoeniciern und Persern. Von der Kunst 
unter den Hetruriern und unter ihren Nachbarn. Von 
der Kunst unter den Griechen. Von der Kunst unter 
den Roemern.” This scheme continued for a long 
time. If the books here under review bore 1764 as 
year of publication, instead of 1953, the plan could 
indeed be called modern, 

If one were to present today a picture-sequence of 
ancient painting, excluding as much as possible ceram- 
ics (though they are represented in one of the present 
volumes through the Boccanera and Campana slabs), 
it would run somewhat like the following series: Grot- 
ta Campana, metopes from Thermon, pinakes from 
Pitsa, early archaic Etruscan tombs, pinakes by Exe- 
kias, Megakles pinax, late archaic Etruscan tombs, 
Tomba del letto funebre, some white \ekythoi with 
mat paint, Tomba dell’Orco I, astragalizousai, apo- 
bates, centauromachy, Tomba dell’Orco Il, Tomba 
Golini, tragedy scene, metopes from Cyrene, Tomba 
Francois, Amazon sarcophagus, Niausta, Tomba degli 
seudi, Kazanlik, Alexandrian stelai, stelai from Pagasai, 
and from there, in chronological order, Campanian and 
Roman frescoes, pictures and mosaics from Ostia and 
the provinces, including Piazza Armerina, Antioch, 
and Apamea, with which we would already reach the 
middle of the sixth century a.v. That would put an 
end to the commonplace, also found in Pallottino and 
Maiuri, that Greek monumental painting is lost with- 
out a trace, a statement parroted so often by archae- 
ologists that in the end they have come to believe it 
themselves. To be sure, we possess no original Polyg- 
notos or Apelles, but what remains towers sky-high 
over the average Etruscan and Pompeian works which 
these volumes present to us as the quintessence of an- 
cient painting. 

But perhaps the editor has a better knowledge of 
today’s average public and realises that it desires new 
ideas only in the technical fields. 


A. Rumpr 
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Earty Rome, by Einar Gyerstad (Acta Instituti Ro- 
mani Regni Sueciae, Series in 4°, XVIL1). Part 
I. Stratigraphical Researches in the Forum Ro- 
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manum and along the Sacred Way. Pp. 163, figs. 
147. C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund, 1953. 


This volume is the first section of 1 monumental work 
in six parts, in which the author's stated aim is “to 
present the entire archaeological and written evidence 
bearing upon the early history of Rome from the be- 
ginning of the pre-urban epoch to the end of the regal 
period, and to present the conclusions drawn from 
this material.” Professor Gjerstad’s international repu 
tation and the preliminary publication of his researches 
in the Forum have roused great interest in his heroic 
undertaking. We welcome the completed section and 
look forward with eager anticipation to the five parts 
still to come. 

Section I, after attempting to establish a relative 
chronology by a careful examination of undisturbed 
strata, deals with the earliest signs of habitation in the 
valley of the Forum. The tombs and their contents are 
reserved for the ensuing volume, and are mentioned 
here only when the data concerning them are insepa 
rably connected with the history of the dwellings. 

The work opens pleasantly and appropriately with 
a tribute to Giacomo Boni, the gifted excavator who 
fortunately for Roman studies was destined to dis 
cover and record some of the most important material 
ever found. Unluckily he did not publish all his results, 
but thanks to his systematic methods, his discoveries 
were left in such good order that they could be put to 
scientific use by a properly qualified scholar. Boni and 
Gjerstad have been collaborators in “Early Rome,” 
though their excavations were separated in time by 
about half a century. The reciprocal checks provided 
by their independent results confirm our faith not only 
in these two scholars, but in modern archaeological 
method, Gjerstad has used Boni’s unpublished rec- 
ords, drawings, and photographs, and also some in- 
formation of great importance furnished him from 
excavations still in progress near the Arch of Augustus. 
The readiness of the Italian scholars to make this 
possible is proof not only of their co-operative spirit, 
but also of the well-justified confidence they feel in 
him. 

In his stratigraphical trench at the Equus Domitiani 
in the middle of the Forum, Gjerstad counted 29 strata. 
Of these the topmost is that of the imperial pavement 
on which modern visitors walk, and the lowest, num 
ber 29, is virgin soil. Between these limits, there are 
three major groupings: strata 1 to 19 show seven levels 
of paving with intervening layers of fill, dating from 
the fifth century B.c. to the Augustan epoch; the sec 
ond division, strata 20 to 22, contains three layers of 
proto-pavement, or surfacing, of sand and pebbles; the 
third, strata 23 to 28, is of the pre-urban period, and 
contains remains of the primitive huts on which the 
chief interest of this volume is focused. The area ex 
amined by Gjerstad (5.90 m. by 3.go m.) was too 
small to show house floors. The evidence for the huts 
consists of Boni’s photographs and of what Gijerstad 
tells us are “burnt lumps of earth with impressions of 
reeds” from his own excavation. Some of these are 
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published in fig. 20, but they naturally were very 
poor subjects for the photographer. Boni’s photograph 
of a hut floor (fig. 21) from stratum 27 shows pla ily 
a post hole and the raised rim of daubed earth which 
reinforced the reeds of the wall. Remains of another 
floor (fig. 22) are less intelligible, but show significant 
traces of carbonized posts. No plans or measurements 
were found with the photographs, but the type of con- 
struction is clear, The huts were put up hastily and 
crudely without a base wall. They represent in fact 
the irreducible minimum of effort and material for 
this kind of building. That they were actually dwell- 
ings, however, and not temporary shelters or storage 
sheds is indicated by accompanying fragments of hum- 
ble domestic equipment and remains of food. The 
photographs show remains of two houses in separate 
strata. It must be from the debris of destroyed huts, 
chiefly small carbonized fragments from the walls, 
that Gjerstad infers the existence of a number of 
such dwellings. “Some of the huts were destroyed by 
fire,” he says (p. 49), and, “It is probable that winter 
floods have contributed to the destruction of those 
huts which were not ruined by fire.” 

The chronology of the pre-urban levels depends on 
a sequence of local pottery fragiments. The hut strata 
of the Equus Domitiani begin late in Period II and 
continue through Period HI which Gjerstadt ends in 
575 B.c. At that time he believes that the huts were 
demolished, and that the first surfacing of the area 
in stratum 22 prepared it for use as a public place. 
He promises an analysis leading to an absolute chronol 
ogy in Part IV of the work, Meanwhile the pottery 
fragments are fully illustrated by photographs and 
drawings, the sequence is established, and the strata of 
Comitium, Equus Domitiani, and Sacra Via are cor 
related. 

The analysis of material available for studying the 
“Archaic Habitation at the Sacra Via” was a diffi 
cult undertaking. There was no undisturbed earth 
where Gjerstad could check the stratigraphy as he had 
done elsewhere. Here he had only a “few statements” 
by Boni in his report on the necropolis, and some 
plans and photographs for which the excavation notes 
could not be found. However, Boni’s labels and ar 
rangement made it possible to interpret the record, and 
the objects from the excavation (chiefly pottery) were 
still available and in good order, Gjerstad applied to 
this difficult material the skill acquired by long ex 
perience and reduced to plausible order, stratum by 
stratum, the evidence on four layers of occupation above 
the most primitive material, which is exclusively se 
pulchral. People were living on the site of the old Se 
pulcretum before the first huts were built at the Equus 
Domitiani. The burial of children under or beside the 
houses accounts for the contemporary existence of tombs 
and huts in the Second and Third Periods. The huts 
cease here, as at the Equus Domitiani in Period III, 
but in this area are succeeded by a more developed 
domestic architecture, characterized by rectangular 
plans, straight walls of mud brick braced with wood, 
and finally by tufa foundations. There seems to be 
some indication of an evolution toward rooms open- 
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ing on a central court. These later houses on the Sacra 
Via are contemporary with the strata of pebble sur 
facing (20-22) at the Equus Domitiani, when the 
latter region was no longer used for private dwellings. 
Thus the habitation on the Sacra Via began earlier 
and lasted later 
Another archaic center of habitation has been found 
the still unpublished excavations of Professor Pu 
si and Dr. Gamberini-Mongenet near the Arch of 
Augustus. The prehistoric necropolis extended along 
the Sacred Way to that sector, and there, as in Boni’s 
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excavauion, the tombs of the old st p riod were coy 
ered by a hut layer. This hut stratum was buried in 
its turn by a thick alluvial deposit laid down by a 
major flood, and reverted for a time to use as a ceme 
tery. Above the burials is another layer of habitation 
contemporary with the hut strata of the Equus Domi 
tian. 

Thus in three different sections of the valley we 
have evidence for groups of houses at a very early 
period. In this otherwise generously illustrated book, 
we miss an over-all plan to show the relation of these 
spots and to help us form an opinion as to how com 
plete the occupation of the valley may have been. 
Gyerstad’s opinion is that the huts represent an inter 
mediate stage between separate villages on the hills 
and a true urban development, the stage which has 
been called the Septimontium. The old graves under 
lying the strata in which traces of houses were found 
obviously belong to an older population, We do not 
know in what place or places that population lived. 
Much has been made recently of the fact that there is 
no positive proof of the priority of the Palatine, tradi 
tionally the oldest quarter There 1S also no positive 
proof against it, though it is improbable that it would 
long remain the only inhabited hill. Its natural fea 
tures seem to offer everything which the first shep 
herds’ settlement would require—abundant fodder, easy 
access to unfailing supplies of fresh water, and a 
uniquely safe retreat at night for the people and their 
creatures. The security it offered made its inaccessibil 
ity from every direction only an advantage to a people 
without in portant trade connections. The recent re 
searches confirm the basic fact that in its early days 
Rome was a poor and backward place. The shanty 
town which Gyjerstad’s survey presents to us in his 
Period III was contemporary with the greatest days 
of Etruscan commerce. Only five miles up the Tiber 
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BerrraAce zur Topocrapnit pes Forum-Boartum 
Gesieres IN Rom, by Helge Lyngby (Acta In 
stituti Romani Sueciae, Series in 8°, VII). Pp. 
167, figs. 5, pls. 2. C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund, 1954. 
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conclusions, which are stimulating even when not 
completely convincing. The failure, in this region, of 
adequate archaeological checks on the written records 
leaves us too much room for interpretation, and such a 
thing as proof in these matters is beyond possibility. 
A new hypothesis, however, reminds us that old solu- 
tions which have achieved a place by repetition cannot 
themselves claim to be anything more than theories. 

The book deals with the region along the Tiber 
bank from below the Aventine to the Capitoline. It 
falls into two main sections: the first treats the monu- 
ments connected with the Hercules cult; the second, 
the fortifications of the city on the side facing the river. 

On the shrines, the author has assembled and given 
in full all the testimonia, including those of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. He differs from other au- 
thorities on the number of cult places which he in- 
creases to seven (or possibly nine) by pressing an 
exact interpretation of the written evidence and mak- 
ing a distinction not admitted by Wissowa or Bayet 
between Hercules Victor and Hercules Invictus. He 
leaves us with two cult places at the Circus Maximus, 
two at the Porta Trigemina, three in the Forum Bo- 
arium, and two unlocated, To the question of his third 
temple in the Forum Boarium, he brings a new argu- 
ment from the Portus relief of Trajan’s arch at Bene 
ventum. He maintains that the three gods, Portunus, 
Hercules, and Apollo Caelispex, indicate three definite 
shrines which are ranged along the Forum Boarium 
in the same order as that of the gods on the relief. 
From this indication and from the implications of the 
Leucothea myth, he concludes that the aedes rotunda 
of Livy 10.33.3 is the building still standing in the 
Piazza Bocca della Verita. His discussion of the dif- 
ferent Hercules types used for cult images is interest- 
ing. 

In the section on the walls along the Tiber front, 
Lyngby shows a similar independence. His most 
conspicuous change in the traditional pattern is the 
location of the Porta Flumentana southwest of the 
Aventine (p. 106, fig. 5), where, he conjectures, in 
the post-Gallic period it gave passage through a wall 
running from the hill to a branch of the Tiber (the 
Tiberis partem of Paulus ex Festo L.79). At the time 
of the Punic Wars, he supposes, the tributary had 
dried up and the wall was replaced by the cross wall 
of the Porta Trigemina, just south of the Forum Bo- 
arium. He has accepted the idea of the cross wall from 
the Capitoline to the Tiber, and has pierced it by a 
gate to the Navalia and by the Porta Carmentalis. The 
latter, he concludes, had three openings, of which the 
central one was the much debated Porta Triumphalis. 

In spite of carefully arranged material and in spite 
of a résumé preceding the argument, the book makes 
difficult reading. The plans would be more helpful 
if there were keys to the abbreviations. 


Loutse Apams 
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Une Mosaigue Romaine ve Orscus, by Teo- 
fil Ivanov. Monuments de l’Art en Bulgarie, Vol. 
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II. Pp. 36, pls. 22. Académie Bulgare des Sciences, 
Sofia, 1954. 


The Roman city Ulpia Oescus is situated near the 
village of Ghighen, in the region of Nikopol, about 
five kilometers from the place where the Isker river 
flows into the Danube. Excavations by Bulgarian schol- 
ars began in 1947. They yielded three streets, four 
shops, some private houses, a temple dedicated to 
Fortuna, a bath establishment and the large building, 
not yet identified, in one of whose rooms the mosaic 
published in this volume was found. The text is in 
Bulgarian, but a summary in French has been added 
(pp. 31-35) with references to some of the footnotes 
(p. 24f.). Some of the quotations, which, however, are 
not always exact, indicate French, English, and Ger- 
man sources. Thus the most important references are 
to the papers by Marion E. Blake (not Black, as Iva- 
nov quotes), “The Pavements of the Roman Build- 
ings” in MAAR 8 (1930) 1-160, pls. 1-50, and “Mosaics 
of the late Empire,” sbid. 17 (1940) 81-130, pls. 11-34. 

The mosaic pavement filled the whole room, which 
is about 80 square meters large (PI. xxi). In the cen 
ter is an embiema of small polychrome stones (opus 
vermiculatum), 2.95 m. long and 1.63 wide, sur 
rounded by geometric designs executed with larger 
black and white stones (opus tesselatum). The outer 
most zone consists of alternating hexagonals and 
squares, each with a little cross in the center (cf. Blake 
in MAAR, 17 [1940] 98, pl. 19,4). The following 
zone has reticulate, a trellis or lattice motif (cf. Blake, 
op.cit. 86, pl. 14,4). The zone near the emblem has 
circles interlaced in such a way that quatrefoils or 
four-petaled flowers result (cf. Blake, op.cit. [1930] 97, 
pl. 24,4; [1940] 83, pl. 13,4). This zone is bordered 
on the outside by a wave pattern; on the inside it 
touches the frame of the emblem. Similar patterns 
are found in all Roman provinces beginning with the 
Antonine period, but mostly in small fields only (cf. 
Gauckler, s.v. Musivum opus | mosaiques] in DarSag, 
III, 2, 2100ff., figs. 5248-50). 

The emblem is framed by a guilloche, a cable pat 
tern. It consists of two strands of cable in contrasting 
colors. Black, white, red, blue, yellow, green, and brick 
colors are used (Pls. xvu-xix). This pattern is very 
common during the Empire (cf. Blake, op.cit. { 1940] 
108, pl. 23. R. P. Hinks, Catalogue of the Greek, 
Etruscan and Roman Paintings and Mosaics in the 
British Museum, tvu, pp. 67ff., nos. 4, 6, 8, figs. 
73-76; pp. 77ff., nos, 18a-19, figs. 85 and 87; pp. 84ff., 
nos. 24-27, figs. 93-94; pp. goff., nos. 33-37, pl. xxx, 
figs. 110-111, 119, 121, 125; pp. 116ff., no. 39a, fig. 
130; no. 42, fig. 134). The guilloche surrounds the 
three pictures into which the colored emblem is di- 
vided (Pl. 1), but a similar one follows also the 
eight sides of the central field which contains a comedy 
scene, This guilloche is in its turn surrounded by a 
checker pattern, repeated in the inside of the outer 
guilloche. In the triangles between the octagon and 
the rectangular frame, four animals are represented. 
At the sides of the central picture are elongated fields 
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showing on the right side five fishes (Pls. v, xvi-xvutt) 
and on the left side two fighting cocks with a wreath 
and palm branch between them (Pls. vi, x1x-xx1). 

The central scene is of the greatest interest. Four 
actors are represented (Pls. mu, vin-xiun). Three wear 
the masks known from New Comedy with spira and 
wide openings for eyes and mouth. One has a youthful 
mask with small eyes and a closed mouth. He and 
another youth with black hair are standing at the right. 
Two actors are seated at the left. One has reddish 
hair and one white hair. At their feet is a rhomboidal 
design, probably indicating the pulpitum of the Ro- 
man stage. To the right is an altar, to the left a door. 

Above the actors is the inscription (M)ENAN- 
APOY AXAIOI (Pls. 11,1 and 1x). Ivanov gives, in 
my opinion, the right interpretation: We have here a 
scene from a comedy by Menander with the title 
Achaioi, The Achaeans. The subject matter agrees 
with the story of the dispute of Achilles and Aga- 
memnon in the Iliad, I, 121-303. The young hero 
standing at the right is Achilles; the king seated at 
the left is Agamemnon. Both wear the military chlamys 
around their shoulders. Between them old Nestor is 
seated. He appears in the same role as an unsuccessful 
arbiter in the tabula iliaca (Fig. 2. Stuart Jones, 4 
Catalogue of the Ancient Sculptures of the Museo 
Capitolino, pp. 165-172, Sala delle Colombe No. 83, 
Pl. 41. Michon [{ not Couve, as Ivanov says], in DarSag, 
III, 372ff., fig. 2948). It is the fifth scene in the upper- 
most row. The Achaean chiefs are seated in council 
with the aged Nestor in their midst. At his left side is 
Agamemnon, and at the right is Achilles. This is a 
work of the first century a.v. The youth standing be- 
side Achilles in the mosaic with closed mouth must 
be Patroklos, the friend of Achilles, who probably had 
a mute role in the comedy. 

Ivanov rightly concludes that Menander—lke Diphi- 
los and Philemon—wrote not only comedies of man 
ners and of daily life, but also travesties of mythologi 
cal and legendary subjects. Legrand (Daos. Tableau 
de la comédie grecque pendant la période nouvelle. 
Annales de l'Université de Lyon, Il, N.S. 22 [1910] 
39) and Korte in an early article (RE, s.v. Komédie, 
XI [1922] 1270) have enumerated such travesties. 
Later Korte (1bid., XV [1932] s.v. Menandros, pp. 
720 and 756) denied the possibility that Menander 
had used mythological subjects. (The earlier article 
is also by Korte, not by Kroll, as Ivanov quotes in 
notes 12 and 14.) We must now accept at least the 
Achaeans. It may be an early work of Menander, 
written to rival the Myrmidones by Philemon. The 
Myrmidones were brought by Peleus, the father of 
Achilles, to Thessaly and, therefore, they are the sub 
jects of Achilles (Iliad, Il, 684f.; xv1, 65; xix, 278f.), 
while the Achaeans are all the Greeks assembled be 
fore Troy (Iliad, 1, 2). The plays of Menander were 
performed frequently outside Athens and also after his 
death. It is understandable that in the northern Balkan 
peninsula, the homeland of Achilles, the story of the 
quarrel of Achilles and Agamemnon, the leaders of the 
Myrmidones and of the whole army of the Achaeans, 
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should have lived on and that, therefore, the comedy 
of Menander, dealing with this legend, should still be 
performed in the late Empire. 

Ivanov gives the mosaic a date around 200 a.p., the 
late second or the early third century. He derives it 
from the decorative motifs, the choice of subject mat 
ter, and the size of the cubes, which are down to 5 
millimeters for the colored emblema and up to one 
centimeter for the geometric design. Such motifs as the 
combination of four-petaled flowers with squares (PI. 
iv, 2) belong indeed to the early third century (Blake, 
op.cit. [1940] 83). 

The excellent plates, of which 14 are in color, tell 
-ven more than the French text, so that some additions 
can be made. The three wild beasts in the triangles 
of the border around the octagon are rightly inter 
preted as bear, lion, and boar (Pls. 1, 1, 1v,1, x1v-xv1). 
The fourth beast is not “difficult to supplement,” but 
must be the bull, the symbol of autumn. The others 
signily the the the the 
and the boar the winter. Such symbols are 


bear spring, lion summer, 
found on 
Roman sarcophagi representing the four seasons. On 
the sarcophagus in the Metropolitan Museum, for 
example (G.R. 1074; Robert, Die antiken Sarcophag 
Reliefs, 3, pl. 133; Toynbee, Hadrianic Art, 211, pl. 47, 
2; Hanfmann, The Season Sarcophagus in Dumbarton 
Oaks 1, pp. 21f., 161, 216 Nos. 290 and 295, Fig. 140; 
II, p. 160f.), pairs of bears draw the car above the 
genius of spring, crowned with flowers; a pair of 
lions that of the genius of summer, « rowned with ears 
of wheat; a pair of bulls that of the genius of autumn 
crowned with Ivy (both sacred to Dionysos, the god 
of harvest); and a pai of boars that of winter, crowned 
in each part of the 
four garlands carried by the genii, except that the 
garland of autumn has vines. 


with laurel. The same plants ar 


The cocks and fishes in the side fields of the em 


blema may allude simply to the meals in this large 


room which may have been built as a festival dining 
hall. They may, however, also allude to the spectacles 
at which an old comedy of Menander was performed. 

a symbol of the contests which 
were the usual form of all Greek spectacles. The per 
Agon, the with wings and 
is used as a decoration of the side rail 
on the throne of the priest of Dionysos in the theater at 
Athens. The fishes with their bright colors (Pls. xvu- 
xviit) may allude to exhibitions of marine creatures 


The fighting cocks are 
sonification of contest, 
h rhting cor 


in basins in the theaters of the late Roman Empire 
(see Treversari, “I Venationes con bestie di terra ¢ 
d’aqua in bacini occasionalj et teatrali” in Atti della 
Patavina di Lettere ed Arti, 
3 16). 

This is the second volume of a series published by 
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the Bulgarian Academy of Science. It is to be hoped 
that our Bulgarian colleagues will present us with 
many more publications of the treasures which they 
discover in their country, and that they will keep up 
the high standard of the first two volumes. 


Marcarere Bieper 
NEW YORK 
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BeITRAGE ZUR ALTEREN EUROPAISCHEN KULTURGE- 


scHicute, Fesrscurirr rUrk Rupoir Eocer, edited 
by G. Moro for the Geschichtsverein fiir Krn- 
ten, Landesmuseum, Klagenfurt; vol. I, 1952; 
vol. II, 1953; vol. III, 1954. Sch. 220, 230, 230, 
respectively. 


For nearly fifty years, Dr. Egger has been a dis- 
tinguished scholar as professor at the University of 
Vienna and, since his retirement from that post, as 
director of the excavations of the Magdalensberg. He 
was saluted with a preliminary Festschrift on the 
occasion of his sixtieth birthday in 1942; world con- 
ditions in 1952 made a tnore ambitious seventieth 
birthday present a practicability. The usual photograph 
of the honored recipient is omitted from this Fest- 
schrift, and many readers would doubtless have found 
a bibliography of his publications more permanently 
useful than the eulogies and letters of transmittal pre- 
fixed to each volume, though these latter, and the 
financial support from public, organizational, and 
private contributions, testify to the high esteem in 
which Dr. Egger is held. 

The three volumes are roughly divided, respectively, 
into contributions from 36 foreign scholars (434 pp.), 
contributions from 4 foreign and 32 Austrian scholars 
dealing with non-Carinthian subjects (436 pp.), and 
26 contributions dealing with Karnten and Noricum 
(546 pp.). In the nature of the case, the first two 
volumes have the wider appeal. As usual, the length 
and subject matter of the articles vary greatly; there 
is also some variation in the competence of the au- 
thors, who range from such gilt-edge names as Beh- 
rens, Fremersdorf, and Gelzer to a contributor who 
loses his way in elementary Roman ceramics, One has 
the feeling that Carpenter’s classic dictum on Fest- 
schriften, and some of Dow’s more recent observations, 
are not without occasional relevance to the present in- 
stance, 

The easiest and most uninspired, but in the long 
run perhaps most helpful, review of such a Festschrift 
is a bare table of contents. But we spare the reader 
96 names and titles, merely noting that fairly good 
representation is given to Roman epigraphy, to pre- 
and post-Roman antiquity, to the Middle Ages, to 
Roman roads in various parts of Europe, and to the 
local history of Karoten in all epochs. Miscellaneous 
sculpture, small antiquities, and minor excavations are 
frequently discussed, and there are a few articles such 
as Anton Mayer's “Illyrisches bei Homer” (vol. 1) of 
interest to Hellenists. 

A few more or less random articles of general ap- 
peal: 

1. Instinsky’s “Zur Entstehung des Titels nobilissi- 
mus Caesar” (vol. 1) shows how nobilissimus meant 
“born (as distinguished from ‘adopted’) to the pur- 
ple” when first used by Commodus; Pertinax, with his 
senatorial leanings, rejected both the concept and the 
title; Septimius Severus, posing as his avenger, did 
the same until after 197/8 but later revealed his real 
dynastic ambitions by conferring the title on Geta 
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before 204; finally, the adjective was freely applied to 
any member of the imperial family. 

2. Lesky’s “Amor bei Dido” (vol. II) and von Petri 
kovits’ “Troiaritt und Geranostanz” (vol. I) are Ver- 
gilian studies: the former proposes that a hypothetical 
painting of Paris, Eros, and Helen suggested both a 
well-known South Italian krater, now in Berlin, and 
Vergil’s description of Cupid in the lap of Dido; the 
latter refutes Diem’s interpretation of Das Troianische 
Reiterspiel (1942) and, having suggested that bronze 
masks like those of Straubing may have been used in 
the Troiae lusus, tentatively proposes a connection be 
tween the crane-dance and the equestrian evolutions 
described by Vergil, Dio, Arrian, and others. 

3. Lugli’s “Osservazioni sulle stazioni della Via 
Appia antica da Roma ad Otranto” (vol. I) brings 
greater precision into the sites and distances along the 
queen of Roman roads and concludes with a sketch of 
Horace’s progress to Brundisium in 38 B.c. 

4. Abramié’s articles (vols. I, II1) present eleven in 
teresting and hitherto unpublished “Antike Kopien 
griechischer Skulpturen in Dalmatien.” 

5. A charming new marble head from Macedonia, 
showing both Greek and Roman sculptural traits, is 
tentatively identified by Kastelic (vol. II) as Faustina 
junior between a.p. 169 and 175. 

6. Archaeological photographers may be interested 
in Khevenhiiller’s brief “Aus der Werkstatt der Archa 
ologen auf dem Magdalensberg.” Oddly enough, only 
six articles in the whole collection deal with this site, 
and these only in minor matters. 

Illustrations are numerous and good, Misprints are 
few. Vol. I is bound in heavy paper; the other two 
are in buckram. The typography of vols. I and II is 
notably better than that of vol. III. 


Howarp Comrort 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


ELFENBEINARBEITEN DER SPATANTIKE UND _ DES 
Frimen Mirreracrers, by Wolfgang Fritz Vol- 
bach. Rémisch-Germanisches Zentralmuseum zu 
Mainz, Katalog 7, Zweite Auflage, Mainz, 1952. 
Pp. 5 — 114, figs. 260 on 68 pls., 4 figs. in text. 


More than thirty years have elapsed since Dr. Vol- 
bach’s handbook on the ivory carvings of late an- 
tiquity and the early Middle Ages first appeared as 
No. 7 in the series of catalogues of the Rémisch-Ger 
manisches museum at Mainz. Since then a number 
of special studies on individual ivories (Kollwitz’s Die 
Lipsanothek zu Brescia, 1933; Cecchelli’s La cattedra 
di Massimiano, 1936-44; Morath’s Die Maximians- 
kathedra in Ravenna, 1940, etc.) or on types and pe- 
riods of carving (e.g. Delbrueck’s Die Consular-Dip- 
tychen, 1929 and de Loos-Dietz’ Vroeg-christeliske 
Ivoren, 1947) have been published. There have also 
appeared a series of catalogues on collections of ivory 
carvings, in such museums as Berlin, London, Munich, 
and the Vatican, as well as innumerable articles. How- 
ever, the brochure under review, a much enlarged 
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revision of the 1916 handbook, will be most welcome 
both to the student of Roman and early medieval art 
and to the specialist, since it is the only volume of its 
kind that can lay any claim to completeness in the 
controversial and significant field of late antique and 
Early Christian ivory carving. 

The new handbook is in a larger and handsomer 
format (8 1/2” x 11 3/4” as against 5 5/8” x 8 7/8”) 
and it contains 266 items in the Catalogue raisonné (in- 
cluding 3 in the Nachtrége), 122 more than in the 
Ist edition, over eighty percent of which are illus- 
trated. An idea of how much more complete the new 
edition is than the earlier one may be shown by a 
glance at one type of object, the pyxis. The author 
now includes 18 pyxides with pagan themes and 42 
with Christian subjects as compared with only 6 pagan 
and 12 Christian examples (including one late ob 
ject, no. 76) in the edition of 1916. Furthermore, all 
but one of the pyxides (no. 189) are illustrated! 

The author follows the same general plan employed 
in his earlier handbook. The book opens with a good 
but not exhaustive bibliography followed by a brief 
introduction. This introduction includes: a survey of 
the use of ivory in antiquity and the early Middle 
Ages; a statement on the difficulty of assigning ivory 
carvings to a specific provenance in view of the fact 
that the origin of most of them is unknown and that 
only the consular diptychs, issued in Rome and Con 
stantinople from 406-540 A.p., present an unbroken 
development (even here an attempt to localize in 
dividual pieces is called pure hypothesis as local artists 
were not necessarily employed); a review of previous 
attempts to assign particular ivories, or ‘groups of 
ivories, to Eastern schools highlighting the lack of 
agreement among such scholars as Ainalov, Strzy 
gowski, Wulff, and Millet, particularly as regards the 
claims of Syria, Egypt and Palestine; and the author's 
own conclusions as to the general development of 
carving in ivory in late antiquity (4th to 7th centuries) 
and the early Middle Ages, i.e. in the Carolingian 
Renaissance in the North and in South Italy in the 
ninth through eleventh centuries. 

The author’s distrust of local attributions leads him 
to view the development of ivory carving in the first 
six or seven centuries of the Christian era as essen 
tially all of a piece centering in the great cities of the 
Roman empire, such as Rome, Constantinople, and 
perhaps Alexandria, but with many provincial off 
shoots. The style stems directly from a Hellenistic 
and Roman foundation, and variations in the general 
development are explained by a greater or lesser de 
pendence on classical models or by provinciality. Dif. 
ferences in style of such Western objects as the dip- 
tychs of Probus, 406, and Probianus of ca. 400 (nos. 
i, 62) or the Christian ivories related to them (e.g., 
the Munich Ascension plaque, no, 110, the Trivulzio 
panel, no. 111, etc.) and the Eastern ivories of the 
sixth century like the consular diptychs of Areobindus 
or Anastasius, 506 and 517 a.p., or the Christian carv- 
ings focusing around the Maximianus Cathedra (no. 
140) are interpreted as part and parcel of a general 
unfolding of stylistic development rather than by dif- 
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ferences in origin. The fifth century is characterized 
by a general stiffening of form, a growing linearity, an 
abbreviated perspective, and an increased isolation of 
figures whose proportions become heavy and thickset. 
In the sixth century, the isolation of the individual 
hgure, both from its neighbors and its environment, 
continues, and there is a tendency towards a stark 
symmetry which marks the decline of the illusionistic 
style. Such a simple explanation of a very complex 
development ignores the thesis long advanced by 
American scholarship that late antique and Early Chris- 
tian art developed quite differently in the various 
provinces of the Empire, in one way in the Greek East 
and in guite another direction in the Latin West. A 
reluctance to accept the above thesis plus a lack of 
perception regarding subtle distinctions of style leads 
the author, for instance, to associate the large pyxis 
in Berlin (no, 161), perhaps the earliest example of 
an ivory with a Christian subject “that can be assigned 
to an Egyptian atelier” (Morey, Early Christian Art, 
2nd, ed., Princeton Univ. Press, 1953, p. 89) with the 
Mi an book-cover (no. 119), which represents a late 
phase of the Latin style exemplified by the Roman 
diptychs (nos. 1, 54, 55, 57, 62, etc.) of the early fifth 
century. 

Particularly commendable is the author’s discussion 
of the Carolingian copies of early Christian ivories and 
his correct assigning of the Passion diptych in Milan 
(no. 232) to this period and the St. Mark series in 
Milan and elsewhere (nos. 237ff.) to a South Italian 


school of the eleventh century, thus removing them 


from the Early Christian epoch in which they have 
been too often plac ed erroneously. It would have been 
helpful to the reader if plate as well as catalogue num 
bers had been employed in the introduction. 

There are also brief introductions on particular types 
the diptych (pp. 21, 22) and the 
pyxis (pp. 50, 77). However, the main body of the 
book is devoted to the catalogue which is divided into 
two parts. Part I, Late Antique Art (replacing the term 
Early first edition), which in 
cludes both pagan and Christian examples and com 
prises more than four-fifths of the total, and Part II, 


Medieval 


cording to type (diptychs, pyxides, etc.) as in the edi 


of carving such a: 


Christian used in the 


irt. The objects in Part I are classified ac 


tion of 1916 with the difference that now all the pagan 
objects are tre ited together followed by the ivories 
with Christian subjects; in the first edition some types, 
e.g., the pyxis, were taken up as a group, both pagan 
and Christian. This reviewer is of the opinion that, 
since a tt pological classification is followed. it would 
have been helpful if more subdivisions had been used. 
One category might well have been Cathedrae. for in 
stance, and then one would not have to look under 
the heading, Christliche Arbeiten, A. Diptychen, Ta- 
feln und Kdstchen to find the Maximianus Cathedra. 
There are some inconsistencies. One has to look under 
the catch-all category “Sonstige Gegenstinde” to find 
the pagan comb at Brescia (no. 88) although Christian 
are properly classified under Kamme. 

Part II comprises 42 objects (instead of the 68 of the 
first edition) all of which are either copies of Early 
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Christian ivories or else reflect late antique style. The 
author has wisely restricted his medieval section in this 
way instead of following his earlier procedure where 
the medieval ivories were treated under the headings: 
1. ltalien 8/9 Jahrh., 2. Byzanz-Orient, and 3. Deutsch- 
land, an approach made unnecessary in view of Gold- 
schmidt’s corpus (Die Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der 
romanischen Zeit, 1914-26; also with Weitzmann, Die 
Byzantnischen Elfenbeinskulpturen des X-XIll Jhrh., 
1930, 1934). It was particularly gratifying to find such 
controversial ivories as the Andrews diptych in Lon- 
don (no. 233), the Mayer Van der Bergh panels in 
Antwerp (no. 234), the panel in Baltimore from a 
five-part diptych with Christ enthroned (no. 235) and 
the plaque in Cologne with an Angel at the Sepulchre 
(no, 236) convincingly placed in the Carolingian pe- 
riod along with the aforementioned Passion diptych 
in Milan Cathedral (no. 232). There have been too 
many attempts in recent years to label them Early 
Christian (Mrs. De Loos-Dietz, Vroeg-Christelijke 
Ivoren, pp. 119ff.; cf. my review of same in ArtB, 31 
[1949] p. 236). It is regrettable that the author did 
not also see fit to include in this Carolingian group the 
Sneyd pyxis in London (no. 201), whose style more 
nearly resembles that of the Antwerp panels than it 
does the Mettlach plaque in New York (no. 155), 
the parallel cited by Volbach, and the Elk Venatio 
diptych in Liverpool (no. 59) which the reviewer con- 
siders to be closely related to the Andrews diptych and 
thus Carolingian or Ottonian (ArtB., loc.cit.). Also 
commendable is Volbach’s labeling of the Magnus 
diptychs in Leningrad, Liverpool and Paris (no. 24 
bis, p. 29) as Medieval copies of a sixth century orig- 
inal and his placing of the Maspero plaque (no. 255) 
in the sixteenth century. He might have included in 
this group the Baptism of Christ panel in the British 
Museum with its strange bearded angel (no. 115) 
which cannot be Early Christian. 

Part I of the Catalogue exhibits by far the most 
complete coverage of objects carved in ivory from ca. 
A.D. 300 to ca. A.D. 700 that has so far appeared. This 
is particularly true of the Christian examples. Among 
the little-known objects which this reviewer was par- 
ticularly pleased to find not only catalogued but also 
illustrated are the following: A fragment of a pyxis 
found in Fostit, near Cairo, depicting a short-haired 
and beardless Christ carrying a roll (no. 193); pyxides 
at Le Bardo (no, 193a), Cleveland (no. 184), Lucerne 
(no. 197), and Reichenau (no. 192), and a plaque 
in Cologne with Christ enthroned (no. 136). The 
previously unpublished Lucerne pyxis with the Rais- 
ing of Lazarus, which closely resembles a pyxis with 
the same subject at Bonn (no. 194) and the pyxis in 
the Musée Alaoui in Le Bardo, Tunis, stylistically re- 
lated to a pyxis in Livorno (no. 165) and the Loaves 
and Fishes pyxis in New York (no. 165), present two 
more examples of a group of ivories that may be said 
to be transitional between the Cathedra of Maximia- 
nus group, characterized by the bold Hellenistic model- 
ling of Alexandrian art, and the Murano book-cover 
group which exhibit a return to primitive frontality 
and a high degree of stylization which have many 
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parallels to the Coptic frescoes at Bawit and Saqqara. 
In this transitional group, labeled by Morey (DOPap 
1, 51ff.) the Dumbarton Oaks group, Hellenistic mod- 
elling has been reduced to a flat and sketchy linearity 
and there is a tendency to introduce a sketchy arcaded 
background as in the Lucerne and Le Bardo examples 
(See ArtB. g [1926/27] 334ff.). The plaque in Co 
logne is significant for another reason. Volbach ob 
serves that the enthroned Christ is beardless and that 
his appearance recalls the middle panel of the Murano 
cover (no. 125), the renderings of Christ on the 
Martin Le Roy panel in Paris (no. 132) and a plaque 
from Kiew (no. 133) also in Paris. He failed to note, 
however, that the Christ of the Cologne plaque has 
long hair falling on his shoulders and thus differs in 
this detail from the representation of the Saviour in 
the two Paris plaques and the Murano cover where 
He is portrayed with short hair, a type so dominant in 
Egypt in the fifth and sixth centuries as to be labeled 
the Alexandrian-Coptic type of Christ (See Morey, 
DOPap 1, 48ff.). This is the portrait employed for 
the Christ of the Berlin pyxis (no. 161) whose style is 
compared with the Cologne plaque by the author, and 
of the pyxis-fragment from Fostat and the comb from 
Antinée (nos. 193, 204). The Cologne Christ would 
then be another example of the rare Dionysiac type 
of the Saviour apparently in use in Constantinople 
ca. A.D. 400, as illustrated by a sarcophagus end in 
Serlin (Morey, Sardis V, 30, fig. 25; idem, E.C.Art, 
frontispiece) and to be distinguished both from the 
Alexandrian-Coptic Hermes-like conception and the 
Syro-Palestinian type in which He is long-haired and 
bearded (for a discussion of the three types see Mo 
rey, DoPap 1, loc.cit.). This suggests either that one 
should canvass anew the evidence that points to Con 
stantinople as the home of the youthful but long-haired 
Christ or, in view of the apparent Alexandrian style 
of the Cologne plaque, consider it a transition from 
the Alexandrian type to the Syro-Palestinian concep 
tion. 

The only omissions the reviewer notes in te Chris 
tian ivories listed in Part I are: the fragment of an 
unpublished pyxis with Miracles of Christ in the Mu 
seum of Archaeology at Ann Arbor, Michigan (Acc. 
no. 3169), which was purchased in Medinet e] Fayoum, 
and a plaque in the Benaki Collection, Athens ( Benak: 
Museum Guide, 1936, p. 33, Room Gamma), which 
resembles a pyxis in the Hahn Collection, Bonn (Nach- 
trige, no. 175, fig. 4) and which may also be a modern 
copy. In Part II of the catalogue, Volbach lists an 
Ascension of Christ (no. 255; Acc. no. 17.190.46) of 
Coptic style in the Metropolitan Museum, but assigns 
no date, He might also have included a fragment of 
a similar Ascension, also in the J. P. Morgan Collec 
tion of the Metropolitan Museum (Acc. no. 17.190.48; 
J. Breck, BMMA, 1919, p. 242). Both plaques should 
be dated in the seventh century on the basis of com 
parison with Coptic frescoes. 

Noteworthy among the little-known pagan objects 
catalogued are the following: the lid of a physician’s 
box in Chur with Asklepios (no. 84); the Dionysiac 
oval box at Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, with a 
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representation of Tyche on the lid (no. 83); the frag- 
ment of a consular diptych (no. 37) and the Banquet 
of the Gods pyxis in the Walters Collection, Baltimore 
(no. 104); fragments of pyxides in Trier (nos. 87, 89), 
Athens (no. 94) and Zurich (no. 93); and a frag 
ment in Dumbarton Oaks (no. 260) with a figure 
dressed in a Paludamentum which might be either 
Christian or pagan. 

Although the catalogue of pagan examples does not 
aspire to be exhaustive the following might well have 
been included: the ivory Eros and the bone Daphne 
in the Walters Collection (Early Christian and Byzan 
tine Art, Exhibition Catalogue, Baltimore, 1947, nos. 
94, 177); a relief with carpenters, Friend Collection, 
Princeton, N.J., from Ramleh near Alexandria (iid., 
no. 161); five fragments of ivory with incised decora 
tion, one from a comb, Paul Mallon Collection (s4/d., 
nos. 193-197); a plaque in Cairo with Dionysus (?) 
(Strzygowski, Koptische Kunst, catalogue générale du 
Musée du Caire |1904| no. 7115, pl. XVI); and four 
ivories in the Benaki Museum, Athens, which include 
two combs, one with Nereids and the other with Tyches 
of Rome and Constantinople, and a fragment of an 
imperial diptych like the Barberini diptych (no. 48) in 


the Louvre (Benaki Museum Guide, p. 33, Room 
Gamma). 

There are some typographical errors. In the intro 
duction, the catalogue nos. of the Lyons and Dijon 


plaques (p. 17) have been reversed and should read 
nos. 149 and 148 respectively. Also the Karlsruhe pyxis 
(p. 18) should be no. 97 and not no. 91. More serious 
is the transposition of the illustrations of the S. Menas 
pyxis in the British Museum and the Miracle pyxis 
of the Vatican; the former appears as no. 182 in both 
introduction and catalogue and the latter as no. 181, 
but they are reversed on pl. 56. Among the errors 
noted in the catalogue, are the following: for Art 
Studies, X in the literature under nos. 112 and 118, 
read ArtB, 10; the reference to Smith, Art Studies, 
1924 (no. 3) should read pp. 103, 105, fig. 17 (not p. 
86) and to Friend Art Studies, 1927 (no. 140) p. 127, 
fig. 26 (not p. 115). The date for Nesbitt’s article on 
the S. Menas pyxis (no. 182) should be 1873, not 1876; 
the Manchester plaque (no, 127) is not illustrated in 
the reviewer's article, ArtB 1927, p. 74, so omit fig. 
77. There is also an inconsistency in references to an 
earlier article by the writer in ArtB g (1926/27) since 
volume nos. are omitted, the designation 1926/27 
should be used uniformly as under no. 176; as it is 
this article is referred to as ArtB 1926 (nos, 167, 173 
and 175) or as ArtB 1927 (nos. 166, 140, 152, 177, 
204 and 235), which is confusing inasmuch as the 
second article in ArtB 1927 is designated simply as 
ArtB 1927. 

Two comments on interpretation are in order, The 
second scene on a pyxis from La Vofite-Chilhac in Paris 
(no. 186) should be interpreted as the Flight of Eliza- 
beth and her infant son, John, as related in the Prot- 
evangelium of James (cf. ArtB 9 | 1926/27] 338, fig. 
4, n. 49) and not “Auf der zweiten Szene Salomo (?) 
auf seinem Thron.” The “throne” is actually the 


mountain which miraculously opened to conceal the 
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pair. This scene, which was probably the subject of a 
missing panel on the Cathedra of Maximianus as noted 
by Volbach (supra, p. 68, no. 140) occurs elsewhere 
only three times in the Early Christian period, on two 
Coptic frescoes at Antinoé and Bawit and on a terra- 
cotta disc in Bobbio (see Capps, ArtB 24 [1942] 100, 
n. 13). 

The author accepts this reviewer's interpretation of 
the two figures carrying rolls in the Blind Man scene 
of the Vatican pyxis (no. 181) as prophets, but not 
my equally cogent suggestion that the man with a book 
near the Raising of Lazarus must be an Evangelist, 
probably John as the only one of the four to narrate 
this miracle. That correct is 
strengthened by the appearance of four evangelists 
carrying books on a Coptic stone relief of the fifth 
century in New York (Acc. no. 10.176.21; Friend, Art 
Studies |1927] 127, fig. 25) representing the Blessing 
of the Loaves, recorded in all four Gospels (cf. Capps, 
op.cit., p. 100, n. 16); four male figures with books 
also bear witness to the Miracle of the Blind Man on 
a pyxis in Paris (no. 196; inv. no, 1034; the other 


this interpretation is 


Cluny pyxis, no. 180, should have been given its inv. 
no., 1033), an episode likewise narrated with varia- 
tions in all four Gospels (the fifth witness on Cluny 
1034, who does not carry a book, may be simply a 
disciple; Volbach calls all five figures apostles), The 
standing evangelist portrait carrying a codex has been 
shown by Friend (op.cit. 115ff) to have originated in 
Egypt. Furthermore, the singular introduction into 
scenes of Christ’s life, of the figure of an evangelist 
as narrator, or of a prophet as foreteller—the one hold 
ing a codex, the other a scroll—in the sixth century 
ivories of the Ravenna chair group likewise seems in- 
dicative of Egyptian provenance (cf. Morey, DOPap 
1, p. 48). The book-carrying witnesses, which appear 
on more than a dozen examples including the Maxi 
mianus Cathedra, the Paris book-cover (no. 145), and 
the two little known pyxides at Lucerne (no. 197) and 
Le Bardo (no. 1934), in conjunction with 9 different 
scenes (i.e. the Miracles of the Blind Man [9 times], 
Lazarus, Loaves and Fishes, Wine at Cana, Demoniac, 
Dropsical Man, Jairus’ Daughter, Christ and the 
Woman of Samaria and the Women at the Tomb, 
e.g. nos, 138, 187, 185, 179, 183, 196, 181, 176 and 234) 
should be interpreted as Evangelists; when noted, 
Volbach calls them apostles or, in the case of a plaque 
in the Vatican (no, 138), a prophet (quoting the re 
viewer who prefers to revise this identification), 

Volbach’s whole approach is characterized by three 
features upon which I should like to comment briefly. 
They are: 1) a timidity towards any commitment on 
questions of provenance; 2) a minimization of ico 
nography in his methodical apparatus; and 3) a re 
luctance to make full use of stylistic criteria in mat- 
ters of chronology and provenance. 

1) The author’s timidity towards questions of prove- 
nance is well illustrated in the catalogue in which few 
places of origin are given in the titles and, in the great 
majority of cases, no definite opinion is expressed in 
the text. Such attributions as are made, furthermore, 
are filled with inconsistencies. For instance, although 
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the official diptychs are usually assigned to Rome or 
Constantinople, the cities from which they were issued, 
and such examples of Roman (or Latin) style as the 
Symmachi-Nicomachi and Probianus diptychs (nos. 
55, 62) are given to Rome, the Asklepios-Hygeia and 
Lampadii diptychs (nos. 57, 54) of similar style are 
simply called Western. In the case of the last-named 
ivory, the suggestion is advanced in the text that it may 
have been made in Upper Italy, a region to which a 
fairly large group of objects are assigned, such as the 
pagan Stilicho and Patricius diptychs at Monza and 
Novara (nos. 63 & 64) or the Christian Trivulzio 
ivory with the Holy Women at the Tomb (no. 111) 
and the Passion and Werden caskets in London (nos. 
116, 118). However, other Christian ivories (e.g., a 
plaque in Munich, no, 110, depicting the Women at 
the Tomb which has strong affinities with the scene 
on the Trivulzio ivory, and the fragments from a 
five-part diptych in Berlin and Paris, nos. 112, 113, 
etc.), which are closely related to the latter in style 
and iconography, are not even labeled Western. Even 
the Brescia casket (no. 107), perhaps the earliest 
Christian ivory that can be convincingly assigned to 
North Italy, or at least to the Northern Mediterranean 
area (Cf. Soper, ArtB 20 [1938] 173ff.), fares equally 
badly; Volbach mentions conflicting claims for Rome, 
Antioch, and Asia Minor, but does not even suggest 
Upper Italy as a possibility, thus ignoring Kollwitz’s 
timid suggestion of the West in general and perhaps 
Milan as its specific provenance (Die Lipsamothek zu 
Brescia, 62ft.). 

The East fares even worse than the West in the 
matter of assigning a possible provenance to individual 
ivories. Aside from giving the ditpychs of known con- 
suls (nos. 8-30; 32-33) to Constantinople, the place 
of issue, along with such fragments of imperial dip- 
tychs as the Empress panel in Vienna (no. 52; but 
not to the Empress panel in Florence, no. 51, of identi- 
cal style!), the plaques in the Trivulzio Collection, 
Milan (no. 49) and an ivory at Trier (no. 143), only 
the label East is applied in the title to the Barberini 
diptych in the Louvre (no. 48), which is so similar in 
style to the Trivulzio plaques as almost to warrant an 
ascription to the same hand (Capps, ArtB [1927] 90) 
and to the pierced panel with Bellerophon in London 
(no. 67) with its “Eastern” horseshoe arches. No defi 
nite provenance is assigned in the titles to either the 
pagan or Christian pyxides (nos, 89-106; 161-201) and 
only rarely in the text as in the case of the pyxis in 
London (no. 182) commemorating S. Menas, an 
Alexandrian saint, whose style is compared with the 
Wiesbaden pyxis with a Nilotic subject (no. 105) fol- 
lowed by the laconic comment that the subject of both 
works “sprechen fiir einen Agyptischen Kiinstler.” 
However, no such comment appears under the Wies- 
baden pyxis itself nor under no. 193, a pyxis frag- 
ment found in Fostat, near Cairo, which the author 
himself (supra, Einleitung, 17) admits lends support, 
along with the comb from Antinoé (no, 204) which 
is given an Egyptian provenance in the text, to the 
adherents of an Egyptian school of ivory carvings. 
Even more disturbing is the fact that the two most 
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significant groups of ivory carvings of the sixth cen- 
tury, which are almost universally accepted as prod 
ucts of Eastern ateliers (Egypt, Constantinople, Syr- 
ia?), the Maximianus Cathedra and its circle (nos. 
140-142; 137, 138, 145, 151-155, etc.) and the Murano 
book cover group (nos. 125-133, etc.) remain homeless 
as far as any commitment on provenance is concerned. 
One has to scan the catalogue description of each ob 
ject and the introduction in the hope of finding some 
indication of family relationships, either stylistic or 
iconographic—too often in vain. 

In contrast to this equivocal attitude towards any 
commitment on matters of provenance, particularly in 
the case of the Eastern ivories, is the author’s inclina- 
tion to believe that most of the ivories located in West 
ern and Northern Europe were made locally and may 
be regarded as provincial offshoots of the style of the 
great cities. In addition to the previously mentioned 
Upper Italian group, he would assign to Gaul not only 
the diptychs in Rouen (no. 146) and New York (no. 
147, from Cranenburg) which belong to the tradition 
of the Gallic sarcophagi, but also such relatives of the 
Ravenna Cathedra as the plaque at Lyons (no. 149), 
the S. Paul plaque in the Cluny Museum (no. 150) 
with its “nérdlich der Alpen” inscription, the “Trier 
throne” group (nos. 151-155; cf. J. Baum, Pantheon 
[1929] 374ff.) and the Bibliothéque Nationale book 
cover (no, 145). He regards the Paris cover, for in- 
stance, as a provincial version of the Eastern Etschmi 
adzin five-part diptych (no. 142), explaining in this 
way the appearance of the bearded Christ of the cen 
tral panel, which contrasts with the beardless portrait 
of the Saviour on the lateral and bottom panels and is 
used throughout the Etschmiadzin diptych. This re 
viewer would prefer to consider this anomaly, here 
and on the Berlin “Sacred” diptych, no. 137, as a case 
of misunderstanding on the part of the carvers of both 
ivories, or of the immediate archetype, of the model, 
the John the Baptist on the front of the Maximianus 
Chair, which may Well have been considered to rep- 
resent Christ. Other local schools are projected for the 
Rhineland (Trier or Cologne; ¢.g., the Berlin pyxis, 
no. 161, the pagan fragments from Trier, nos. 87, 89 
and the Christian pyxides, nos. 194-196, etc.), Istria 
(the Pola casket, no. 120) and even the Caucasus 
(nos. 130, 133 and 189). While accepting the existence 
of a Gallic (or Provengal) school of ivory-carvers and 
perhaps one in North Italy, both offshoots of a Latin 
style centering in Rome, this reviewer believes that 
the relatives of the Ravenna Cathedra, wherever they 
may be located, should be considered importations 
from the East, probably Alexandria (as does E. Male, 
La Fin du paganism en Gaule, 282ff.) where we know 
that workshops skilled in the working of objects in 
ivory existed, at least in the fifth century,—objects 
highly prized at the imperial court at Constantinople 
(see P. Bottifal, “Les Présents de saint Cyrille A la 
cour de Constantinople,” Bull. d’anc. lit. et d’archéol. 
chrét. {1911| 247ff.; cf. Capps, ArtB 24 [1942] 101). 
The finished ivory object would be much easier to im 
port than the raw ivory and, with rare exceptions where 
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Césaire at Arles, no. 215) or where other reasons con- 
firm a local origin (e.g., the Pola casket, no. 120), it 
is not necessary to assume local workmanship. Al- 
though enamoured of the idea that the place of 
finding denotes local workmanship, the author wisely 
calls the S. Menas pyxis (no. 182) Egyptian, which 
he erroncously believes was found in Rome while 
Nesbitt merely says that he purchased it in that city; 
indeed Volbach compounds Morath’s (Die Maximians- 
kathedra, 105) error by adding to “Gefunden in Rom” 
the phrase “in einem Menasheiligtum bei S. Paolo 
f.l.m.” (Cf. Morey’s review of Morath in AJA 45 
[1941] 144 where the origin of the error is suggested.) 

2) The minimization of iconography can be better 
shown by the sins of omission than of commission. 
Let me illustrate by three examples. The peculiar, 
denticulated, trilobate altar employed in the Sacrifice 
of Isaac on the pyxides in Berlin, Trier, Bologna, and 
Rome (nos. 161-164) is compared in one instance 
(no, 102) with the altar in the same scene on a minia 
ture of the Etschmiadzin Gospels, but no mention is 
made of the many Egyptian parallels including actual 
“Isis” altars. (Cf. Alison Smith, 4/A 26 [1922] 150ff.) 
No significance is given to the unusual rendering of 
the Massacre of the Innocents in which the soldiers of 
Herod dash the children to the ground and do not 
stab them with sword or spear (as in the East), which 
occurs on a fragment of a diptych in Berlin (no. 112), 
the Milan Book-cover (no. 119) and the Carolingian 
Bodleian cover (no. 221); and the earliest parallel for 
this “smashing type,” apparently peculiar to the “Lat- 
in belt” of the North Mediterranean region (Soper, 
ArtB. 20 [1938] 145ff. with references), a sarcopha 
gus cover in the crypt of St. Maximin near Marseilles 
(Smith, E.C. Icon. 59ff.; McDonald, Speculum [1933] 
150ff., pl. 1) is not mentioned. Thirdly, in the whole 
group of ivories associated with the Maximianus 
Cathedra and the Murano cover, the author comments 
on such a relatively insignificant detail as the relation 
ship between the iconography of the Adoration of 
the Magi as it appears on the Murano cover group 
(nos. 125, 127, 131, etc.) and the Monza phials (Pales 
tinian or Palestinian-Coptic?; cf. E. B. Smith Ico- 
nography, 53ff.), but either ignores completely or 
gives but a passing reference to the overwhelming 
mass of iconographic details that point towards an 
Egyptian origin. Among them might be noted the 
following: the introduction of a rug beneath the feet 
of the ass in Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem, instead of 
the usual mantle (which occurs elsewhere only on a 
wooden lintel from a Coptic church in Cairo; it is 
employed on the Ravenna Cathedra and the two book 
covers, nos. 140, 142, 145); the appearance of Sa 
lome with her withered hand in the Nativity (noted 
under no. 127; for a list of examples, practically all 
with Egyptian connections, see ArtB 24 [1942] 100, 
n. 7 to which should be added the Castelseprio fres- 
coes of Alexandrian style; cf. Morey, E.C.Art, 194ff.); 
and the aforementioned dominant use of the short- 
haired, beardless Christ, particularly when further 
distinguished by his sceptre-cross when it becomes 
practically a “hallmark” of Alexandrian-Coptic style 
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as it occurs On more than 50 examples dating be- 
fore a.p. 700. All of these have some Egyptian con 
nection (for a statistic on the type compiled by the 
Index of Christian Art at Princeton see Morey, ArtB 
11 [1929] 5ff., n. 2; it might also be noted that the 
angel with a “Stabkreuz,” mentioned under no, 130, 
seems to this reviewer almost equally characteristic as 
24 of the 30 examples listed by the Index have Egyp- 
lian associations), 

3) Limitations of space permit only a brief com- 
ment on the author's stylistic comparisons. As in 
iconography, there are more sins of omission than com 
mission. For instance the style of the Bargello pyxis 
(no. 171) is compared with that of the Werden casket 
(no. 118) to which it bears only a superficial resem 
blance, but no reference is made to the Barberini and 
Trivulzio imperial diptychs (nos. 48, 59) which present 
striking similarities; no mention is made of the close 
rese mblance between the ornament of the Milan book- 
cover (no. 119) and the 


Joethius dij tych of 437 (no. 
6), which would plac 


it the end of the 
fifth century (Smith, Art Studies [1924] 105); the 
Nowikow pyxis at Kertsch (no. 188) is related to the 
S. Menas pyxis (no, 182) and the Maximianus Cathe- 
dra (no. 140) but there is no comment on the differ- 
ence int chnique, the former being incised while the 
latter two are carved in relief. Finally Volbach ap 
parently does not know Kitzinger's article on “Notes 
on Early ¢ optic Sculpture” (Are hacologia, 87 [1938] 
r81ff.) since he makes no mention of the best paral 
lels for the vine-scroll ornament of the Maximianus 
Cathedra, namely, the wooden door of §. 
Old Cairo, of ca. a.p 


the former 


tarbara in 
500, which also presents an ex- 
cellent parallel for the upper plaques of the Barberini 
and Trivulzio diptychs (nos. 48, 59), and a pilaster 
from Bawit (?) in the Louvre (Kitzinger, op.cit. 
212ff., pls. Lxxv, 3, Lxxvi and Lxxxvit). The pilaster 
also furnishe $a striking comparison for the Archangel 
Michael plaque in London (no, sbid., pl. exxvu, 
Be Even when the stylistic analogies are well taken, 
as is generally the case, too often the author refuses 
to abide by the conclusions that would logically be 
drawn from them as to chronology and provenance, 

Let me illustrate by one ¢ xample which also demon 
strates the weakness of the author’s minimization of 
iconography. Volbach persists in a mid-sixth century 
lating for the Maximianus Cathedra (no. 140) which 
he tentatively assigns to Ravenna, although he is so 
onscious of the stylistic relationships between the 
Joseph scenes of the Chair and the ivories of ca. 
\.p. 500, such as the Barberini diptych (no, 48), and 
the Wiesbaden and S. Menas pyxides (nos. 105, 182), 
that he admits that the “Joseph master” still “arbeitet 
im Stil des 5. Jahrhunderts.” Actually there is no need 
to assume that the Ravenna Cathedra was executed in 
the time of Maximianus (Archbishop of Ravenna from 
546-558), whose monogram in Latin letters appears on 
the front, since the evidence, ignored by Volbach, 
strongly suggests it is a later addition (Cecchelli, La 
Cattedra di Massimiano, 72; cf. Morey, DOPap 1, 
44ff.). Furthermore, the fact that the assembly marks 
were in Greek (an item overlooked by the author) 
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plus the overwhelming evidence of the iconography 
in addition to the items noted above should be men- 
tioned the prominence given to John the Baptist and 
Joseph, both so popular in Egypt, and the fact that 8 
of the 12 extant New Testament scenes find their 
closest parallels in Egypt; cf. ArtB 24 [1942] 102, 
most of which are ignored by the author indicate 
that the Cathedra was executed in the Greek city of 
Alexandria, or possibly by an Alexandrian atelier 
situated elsewhere in the empire, and was exported 
to Ravenna at which time the monogram was added. 
The date must be ca. a.p. 500 judging not only by the 
parallels mentioned, but also by its resemblance to 
the dated consular diptychs of the early sixth century 
(e.g., Areobindus, 506; Clementinus, 513; Anastasius, 
517, etc.). 

No brochure on Late Antique ivories that does not 
give sufficient weight to style and iconography as well 
as to historical considerations can hope to provide a 
satisfactory solution to the problems of chronology 
and provenance, The book under review will never- 
theless be indispensable to the student of the period. 


Epwarp Capps, Jr. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Earty CuristiAn Ivories, by Joseph Natanson. Pp. 
34, pls. 51. Alec Tiranti, London, 1953. 7s 6d. 


Much less ambitious than Volbach’s Elfenbeinarbei- 
ten is this little brochure (5” x 7 1/2”) on the ivories 
of the Early Christian period, no. 21 of a series of 
concise monographs on interesting phases of art pub- 
lished by Alec Tiranti under the title “Chapters in 
Art.” 

The author has admirably succeeded in his task of 
providing a readable and accurate account of the his- 
tory and iconography of the carvings in ivory from the 
fourth to the sixth century, both pagan and Christian. 
After an introductory chapter, in which the importance 
of the study of a minor art such as ivory-carving for 
an understanding of the beginnings of Christian art 
is stressed, in a period in which monumental sculp- 
ture was dying out and Graeco-Roman pagan art had 
ceased to exist, the author surveys the evolution of 
style and iconography from the emergence of Early 
Christian art in the paintings of the Roman catacombs 
at the end of the second century to the ivory book- 
covers of the mid-sixth century. He rightly notes that 
one should not expect to find a homogeneity of style 
or a consistent evolution in a period so politically un- 
stable. He distinguishes two main styles, one Western 
centering in Rome, but containing many local varia- 
tions and confined to the fourth and fifth centuries, 
the other an Eastern style, which displays more homo- 
geneity, largely dating in the sixth century. The dated 
consular diptychs (406-540) and the throne in Ra- 
venna with its monogram referring to Archbishop 
Maximianus, “its first owner,” which provides a ter- 
minus ante quem of 556 (the date of the bishop's 
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death) for the throne and related ivories, are em- 
ployed as a scaffolding for relative chronology. 

Natanson, in explaining the diversity of style in the 
Western diptychs (and his Western group generally) 
accepts the suggestion advanced by this reviewer al- 
most thirty years ago (ArtB 10 [1927] 66ff.) that the 
occasional attempts at portraiture found on the official 
diptychs (Figs. 4, 5, 8, 9 and 11) of the fifth century, 
and the fact that the lettering of the inscriptions (in- 
cised at the top of each leaf) is in harmony with the 
carving and were thus made at the same time, indi- 
cates that they were designed for the occasion and 
“were commissioned in an atelier of ivory carvers 
situated within the geographical circle of the consul’s 
activities.” An example would be the diptych of As- 
turius (Fig. 20), who assumed the consulship while 
in Gaul in 449, and probably had it carved locally 
(possibly at Arles, p. 13; cf. E. B. Smith, Art Studies 
[1924] 103). 

The Eastern group of diptychs of the next century, 
on the other hand, show little attempt at portraiture. 
The inscriptions are carelessly scratched on the car- 
touche (Figs. 44, 49) and the whole effect gives the 
impression of being prepared in quantity beforehand; 
the names and titles of the consul would be added 
only at the moment of purchase. Therefore, although 
they represent the official taste in Constantinople, no 
definite conclusion as to the place of origin can be 
drawn from the place of issue. Other cities (perhaps 
Alexandria?; the author suggests Egypt, for instance, 
as the possible provenance of the imperial Barberini 
diptych, Fig. 43) as well as the capital might well 
have supplied the official demand for such objects. 

Next follows a survey of the sources of Early Chris- 
tian art which emerged from the two Hellenistic styles, 
the illusionistic style of Alexandria, with its incipient 
realism and effective use of light and shade to portray 
action, and the Neo-Attic, academic and two dimen- 
sional but able to preserve a modicum of Hellenic 
beauty of form. These styles are modified by contact 
with the Near East and the influence of the pre-classical 
hieratic art of that region; even in Egypt Coptic art, 
influenced beth by Hellenic and Oriental sources, made 
its impact on Alexandria, stronghold of Hellenism. 
The symbolism of the catacomb paintings and general 
changes in iconographic concepts are discussed briefly. 
This section shows the influence of C. R. Morey’s able 
presentation in Early Christian Art. 

The discussion of the style and iconography of the 
Western group of ivories, from the Brescia casket of 
ca. 360-380 (Figs. 1, 2), is assigned to North Italy, 
and the pagan and Christian examples, mostly diptychs, 
of ca. 400 (¢.g., Figs. 4-10, placed in Rome or North 
Italy), to the Milan book cover (Figs. 17, 18) at the 
end of the fifth century, emphasizes the interest in 
cyclical narrative and the growth of dramatic tension 
and emotional content as the Christian artists become 
less dependent upon Classical models. The author finds 
the epitome of this new ability to depict the meaning 
of the Bible stories with directness and poignant sim- 
plicity in the fragments of a composite diptych in Ber- 
lin and Paris (Fig. 12) of ca. 420-430. 
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The chapter on the sixth century Eastern group is 
prefaced by a brief discussion of earlier ivories, most 
of them pyxides and all probably from Egypt, which, 
although showing traces of Alexandrian illusionism, be 
gin to exhibit a preoccupation with an even distribution 
of accents in light and shade over the surface. ‘The 
Orpheus pyxis in Bobbio (Fig. 26) and the large pyxis 
in Berlin (Fig. 28) with the Sacrifice of Abraham are 
selected as examples. 

In the sixth century, he discerns two tendencies, both 
under the aegis of the court at Constantinople. One is 
hieratic and monumental and contains the germ of 
transcendental power. The other stems from the 
Alexandrian style but has been modified by a growing 
interest in decorative values. “It ranges from really 
Coptic sensuality and coarseness (e.g., the relief of 
Apollo and Daphne in Ravenna, Fig. 30, or the Coptic 
panel in Trieste, Fig. 34) to an exquisite vivacity and 
precision in noting a picturesque detail or in following 
the rhythm of a sensitive line.” The hieratic style is 
displayed in the Empress plaque in Florence (Fig. 31) 
and in the portraits of the consuls on the diptychs 
(e.g. that of Anastasius, 517, Fig. 44). The best of the 
Alexandrian is exemplified by the Barberini diptych 
(Fig. 43), the Maximianus throne reliefs, particularly 
the Joseph scenes (Figs. 39-42), and, in a less delicate 
form, by the scenes from the amphitheatre or hippo 
drome on the consular diptychs (Fig. 46), the sixth 
century pyxides (not illustrated) and the narrative 
scenes of the book covers (Figs. 45, 50). 

In the text and descriptive notes to the plates that 
follow, Natanson (unlike Volbach) is willing to com 
mit himself as to the specific provenance and dates of 
particular ivories with which this reviewer would gen 
erally concur. Among the exceptions that might be 
noted are the following. One is his late dating (ca. 
530-570) for the Aachen panels, which might more 
logically be placed in the late fifth century (along with 
the Cluny Ariadne, Fig. 33, and the Rome-Constanti- 
nople diptych, Fig. 25). Another is his apparent will- 
ingness to consider seriously the absurd suggestion that 
the panels of the Maximianus throne were made in 
different places and during a period of considerable 
time (p. 19) and assembled in Ravenna at the time 
the front panel with its Latin monogram was added. 
The Greek assembly marks do not support this theory 
but only point to a Greek (Alexandrian?) source for 
the carving which should be dated, on the basis of 
stylistic analogies, not ca. 520-550 but ca. 500; the 
Latin monogram is a later addition, as Cecchelli noted 
(La cattedra di Massimiano, 72), but it appears to have 
been added to its panel since it shows an adjustment 
on the right. The author is quite right in distinguish 
ing several hands in the throne but is equally correct 
in noting the consistency of the artistic attitude. 

The iconographical notes are couched in general 
terms as is natural in such a work but occasionally 
show real observation as when he notes that the dip 
tych of Justinus, No. 49 (wrongly spelled Justinius) of 
540 gives us the first dated example of Christ por- 
trayed as bearded and with a cruciform nimbus (pp. 
21, 33; he also has long hair). 
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Two descriptive errors were noted, There are no 
“mushroom” trees on the Apotheosis diptych, Fig. 21 
(Is the author thinking of the Bellerophon plaque, 
Fig. 23°). The “pile of wood” on the Berlin pyxis (no. 
28) is in reality a flight of steps leading to the altar 
(see Alison Smith, 4J/A 26 [1922] 150ff.). 

This reviewer would also take exception to the 
description of the lady of the Symmachi diptych (Fig. 
6; p. 10) as having “shortened” proportions and the 
characterization (p. 17) of the magnificent Arch- 
angel Michael in London (Fig. 29) as lacking “nobil- 
ity and style.” But these are personal opinions, The 
little brochure, magnificently illustrated with well-se- 
lected examples, is certainly the best book of its kind 
that has appeared in English in recent years. 


Epwarp Capps, Jr. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Lare CiassicaL aND Srupies Honor 
or Avsert Maruias Frienp, Jr. Edited by Kurt 
Weitzmann with the assistance of Sirarpie der 
Nersessian, George H. Forsyth, Jr., Ernst H. 
Kantorowicz, and Theodor E.. Mommsen. Pp. 405, 
pls. LXXI. Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton 
University Press, 1955. $25.00. 


Eloquent tribute is paid to Albert M. Friend, Jr. 
in this recently published Festschrift. In accord with 
Professor Friend's area of primary interest, the major- 
ity of the thirty-two articles in this volume pertain to 
a phase of Byzantine studies. 

The contributions, which are arranged in chrono- 
logical sequence, span a period of twelve hundred 
years, from the early fourth to the late fifteenth cen 
tury. They differ widely in content as well as in scope. 
In view of the difficulties inherent in any attempt to 
review a composite book of this type, it has seemed ad 
visable to distinguish three principal cateyories into 
which the individual contributions may be grouped, 
The first and most extensive consists of discussions of 
specific problems, usually of an iconographical or his 
torical nature. Another series of studies brings to light 
recently discovered works of art, while a third group 
is comprised of preliminary surveys of long-range proj 
ects to be published in greater detail in the near fu 
ture. 

Of the twenty-one articles included in the first cate 
gory, four are concerned with material prior to the 
sixth century a.o. Among them is a study by Alfred 
A. Bellinger on the imperial propaganda found on two 
coins issued by the coemperors Diocletian and Maxi 
mian to celebrate their abdication on May 1, 305. It is a 
contribution in an area which heretofore has been 
relatively neglected in favor of the early Empire under 
Augustus and his immediate successors, Remotely akin 
to the central idea of this article is Andreas Alféldi’s 
study on the “Gewaltherrscher und Theaterkénig,” in 
which the sources and original significance of the des- 
pot’s costume in Greek drama since the time of 
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Aeschylus are fully expounded. The detailed descrip- 
tion of the garments traditionally worn by the Ge- 
waltherrscher and the analysis of their connotation 
in successive epochs deserve special mention. Also 
included in the group of late classical studies are a 
lucid investigation of the multiple origin of the transept 
with particular reference to Old St. Peter’s in Rome 
by George H. Forsyth, Jr. and a detailed account of 
“The Emperor Julian’s ‘Reactionary’ Ideas on King- 
ship” by Francis Dvornik. This article provides an 
interesting contrast to the imperial theories revealed 
in the two preceding studies of Professors Bellinger 
and Alféldi. 

Within this first category of specific treatises are 
several studies in iconography which elucidate some 
of the fundamental concepts prevailing in the Middle 
Ages. Among them is an article by Gerhart B, Ladner 
in which the contrasting views of St. Gregory of Nyssa 
and St. Augustine on the symbolism of the cross are 
analyzed together with a discussion of their influence 
on subsequent epochs. In close conjunction is Theodor 
E. Mommsen’s study of the divergent opinions of 
two early fifth century writers, Aponius and Orosius, 
on the significance of the feast of the Epiphany. Cele- 
brated throughout the Christian world on January 6, 
the feast commemorated entirely different events in 
the life of Christ in the Eastern and Western churches. 
Whereas the Church of Rome celebrated the adora- 
tion of the three Magi on that day, the other parts of 
the Christian world commemorated primarily Christ’s 
baptism and the origin of the sacrament of baptism. 
Interestingly enough, both Aponius and Orosius dis- 
agreed with the view held by the Church of Rome 
(accepted by as great a light as St. Augustine). While 
both related the date to significant events in the reign 
of Augustus, Aponius concluded from the Song of 
Songs that the day of Epiphany connoted the day of 
Christ’s birth. Orosius, however, concurred with the 
doctrine propagated by the Church of Antioch (up- 
held by St. Jerome) in maintaining that the feast of 
the Epiphany signalized the origin of the sacrament of 
baptism. Another clarification of a dual iconographic 
tradition is found in John R. Martin’s “The Dead 
Christ on the Cross in Byzantine Art,” in which the 
author convincingly shows that the tradition of rep- 
resenting the dead as opposed to the living Christ on 
the cross appears already in the second half of the ninth 
century. While this iconographic device may have 
been used in representational art as early as the sixth 
century, its full-fledged appearance in the ninth cen- 
tury must be regarded as a direct result of the end 
of the iconoclastic controversy and the revitalization 
of the theory that Christ was mortal and therefore 
susceptible to suffering and death. 

Other studies concerned with investigating sources 
and origins are George La Piana’s “The Byzantine 
Iconography of the Presentation of the Virgin Mary 
to the Temple and a Latin Religious Pageant,” André 
Grabar’s “The Virgin in a Mandorla of Light,” and 
Richard Ettinghausen’s “The ‘Snake-<cating Stag’ in 
the East.” All three articles are of great interest, espe- 


cially in view of the light they shed on the transmis- 
sion of motifs from East to West. 

Aside from the investigation of sources, the dating 
and clarification of events and concepts form the sub- 
ject of a considerable number of specialized studies. In 
the realm of history, two are devoted to the iconoclas- 
tic controversy (Paul J. Alexander, “An Ascetic Sect 
of Iconoclasts in Seventh Century Armenia” and Mil- 
ton V. Anastos, “The Argument for Iconoclasm as 
Presented by the Iconoclastic Council of 754”). A third 
determines the geographical extent of Hellas in early 
medieval sources (Peter Charanis, “Hellas in the Greek 
Sources of the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Centuries”); 
and yet another attempts to settle the date and circum- 
stances of the Slav revolt against Byzantine authority 
in the Peloponnese in the early tenth century (R. J. H. 
Jenkins, “The Date of the Slav Revolt in Peloponnese 
under Romanus I”). Among the contributions to the 
history of literature is Glanville Downey's compre- 
hensive study of the life and principal works of Con- 
stantine the Rhodian, whose description of the Church 
of the Holy Apostles in the Ekphrasis of ca. 931-944 is 
of exceptional note as the earliest extant, if not the 
earliest, account of the appearance of the church. Also 
of literary interest are the conclusions reached by Sirar- 
pie der Nersessian on the problems of the date and 
exact nature of the composition of Simeon Metaphras- 
tes’ Menologium. Two highly specialized and illumi- 
nating articles deal with the history of early Byzantine 
music and liturgy. They are Oliver Strunk’s “St. 
Gregory of Nazianzus and the Proper Hymns for 
Easter” and Dom Anselm Strittmatter’s “A Peculiar- 
ity of the Slavic Liturgy Found in Greek Euchologies.” 

The ramifications of certain problems in art history 
form the subject of three articles. In the first Ernst H. 
Kantorowicz sets forth conclusive arguments for iden- 
tifying the enthroned king on the first folio of the 
magnificent ninth century Bible in San Paolo fuori le 
Mura with Charles II (the Bald) rather than Charles III 
(the Fat). The author’s interpretation of the inscrip 
tion accompanying the miniature and the identifica- 
tion of the crowned queen as Richildis, the second 
wife of Charles II, serve to date the manuscript about 
870, the date of the couple’s marriage. Another Caro- 
lingian work of art, a crucifixion set into the “Dowry 
Cross” of Henry II (preserved only in a late seven 
teenth century drawing), is discussed by Hanns Swar 
zenski who associates it with the style of the school 
established by Professor Friend in a study published 
in 1923, “Carolingian Art in the Abbey of St. Denis.” 
A second case of identification, analogous to Professor 
Kantorowicz’ study, is undertaken by Erwin Panofs- 
ky, who in his “Facies Illa Rogeri Maximi Pictoris” 
reviews and accepts the suppositions heretofore put 
forth only tentatively that the portrait of Roger van 
der Weyden is preserved in a figure in a sixteenth 
century tapestry in Berne (done after a mid-fifteenth 
century painting by Roger for the Brussels Town Hall) 
and the panel of St. Luke painting the Virgin in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts in which an unmistak- 
able, though idealized, likeness to Roger can be recog- 
nized in the features of the saint. 
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In the group of articles dealing with recent discov- 
eries in the field of art which for the first time re- 
ceive a thorough investigation here, two report mosaic 
finds. They are Hans Peter L’Orange’s “The Adventus 
Ceremony and the Slaying of Pentheus, as Represented 
in Two Mosaics of about a.p. 300” and Paul Under- 
wood’s “The Deisis Mosaic in the Kahrie Cami at 
Istanbul,” a work to be dated in the first quarter of 
the fourteenth century. Another recent discovery pub 
lished by Ernst Kitzinger brings to light three Chris 
tian panel paintings, one of which was found in Rome, 
the other two on Mount Sinai. Executed during the 
last three or four generations preceding the outbreak 
of the iconoclastic controversy, they are rare examples 
of a form of art which, judging from the high quality, 
must have constituted an important medium at this 
period. 

Also published here for the first time in any detail 
is an early twelfth century Greek psalter acquired by the 
Walters Art Gallery in 1946 (Dorothy Miner, “The 
‘Monastic’ Psalter of the Walters Art Gallery”). Linked 
in certain aspects of style and iconography with late 
eleventh century Greek psalters like the Barberini 
Psalter in the Vatican library (Cod. Barberini Graec. 
372) and the Theodore Psalter (B. M., Cod. Add. 
19352), the Walters manuscript (W 733) contains in 
dependent features which recur only in a late four 
teenth century psalter written in Kiev (Leningrad 
Public Library, Codex 1252), whose illuminator must 
have followed a model almost identical with that used 
by the artist of W 733. 

Among the treatises intended primarily as prelimi 
nary surveys of research still in progress, two are con 
cerned with the works of a single artist. Ernest de 
Wald in his “Observations on Duccio’s Maesta” stresses 
the iconographic significance of the altarpiece of 1311 
and suggests a logical reconstruction of its original 
appearance. In George Rowley’s “The S. Niccold Nar- 
ratives of Ambrogio Lorenzetti,” the four panels in 
question are considered as key pieces of Lorenzetti’s 
middle period. The reassembling of an entire school of 
painting has been achieved by Hugo Buchthal, who 
in his article on “A School of Miniature Painting in 
Norman Sicily” has successfully established the major 
works of a scriptorium attached to the cathedral of 
Messina during the archiepiscopate of Richard Palmer 
(d. 1195). Not only is this study a landmark in the 
history of Norman Sicilian illumination but it is of 
further significance in demonstrating the extent of 
influence wielded by an individual in creating an 
artistic school and directing its stylistic progress. A 
comparable instance may be cited in the series of manu 
scripts produced at Citeaux in the early twelfth cen 
tury under the influence of its abbot Stephen Harding. 

Yet another study presaging a more detailed treat 
ment is Otto Demus’ excellent article, “A Renascence 
of Early Christian Art in Thirteenth Century Venice.” 
In its brilliant exegesis of the fundamental ideas under 
lying the revival of early Christian style in mid-thir- 
teenth century Venetian works of art, this exposition 
elaborates certain ideas expressed in two preceding 
articles which pertain to the influence of the Cotton 
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Genesis recension on later medieval art. The first study, 
by Kurt Weitzmann, affirms the iconographic rela- 
tionship of the manuscript (B. M. Cotton Ouo B VI) 
to the San Marco mosaics and determines the most 
likely place of origin for the recension to have been 
at Alexandria. The second pertinent article, by Rosalie 
Green, finds in the Cotton Genesis recension the artistic 
prototype for the Adam and Eve cycle in the Hortus 
Deliciarum of Herrad of Landsberg. A detailed com 
parison of the successive scenes reveals that the closest 
parallels are also to be found in works of art previ- 
ously associated with this recension, namely the Mill 
statt Genesis of the twelfth century (Museum Rudol- 
finum, Klagenfurt) and the early thirteenth century 
mosaics of San Marco. A final contribution in this 
category of preliminary studies is that of William H. 
Forsyth. On the basis of his extensive research on 
Pietas, the author attributes an upper Rhenish, proba- 
bly Alsatian, origin to a late fifteenth century group 
in Professor Friend's collection. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable features of this 
volume as a whole is its unified character, Despite the 
diversity of subject matter, an underlying integration 
of thought and correlation of ideas are manifest 
throughout. The editors as well as the other con- 
tributing authors are indeed to be congratulated for 
presenting such a uniformly excellent tribute to their 
exceptionally deserving colleague, “Sir Boss” at Dum 
barton Oaks. 


Littan M. C. 
NEW YORK 


peroyeaxyns exdvns, ‘Avacraciov K. 
‘Ophaviov. év "Apyac- 
ohoyixys “Eratpeias ap. 35. 2 vols. paged con 
tinuously. Pp. xxviii + 606, figs. 549, pls. 2. 
Athens, 1952-1954. 


The historian of early Christian architecture not 
only records and reconstructs the origin and develop 
ment of architectural style as such, but makes an im 
portant contribution to our limited knowledge of the 
history of the early church, since the architectural 
monuments with which we are brought into physical 
contact not only provide the material link with the 
past but show us the architectural background against 
which the literary texts and particularly the liturgical 
and musical texts are to be studied. Understanding 
this very well, Professor Orlandos has (as he observes 
in his Foreword) written with the interests of both 
architects and philologists in mind, and a wide circle 
of scholars will be grateful to him for providing a 
manual which will be useful to all students. 

The subtitle of the book describes it as “A study of 
the origin, derivation, architectural form and dec ora 
tion of Christian houses of worship from apostolic 
times to the reign of Justinian.” The first volume pro- 
vides a historical survey of the principal extant monu 
ments, together with some of those which are known 
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only from literary texts; a useful summary of the 
various theories of the origin of the Christian basilica 
(the author favors Leroux’s theory and derives it from 
the Roman secular basilica); a study of the develop- 
ment of the various elements in the plans, and a sum- 
mary presenting the different types (oblong rectangu- 
lar basilicas, basilicas with transepts, and cruciform 
basilicas). This volume closes with a brief discussion, 
added for comparative purposes, of the basilicas of the 
eastern part of the Empire with masonry roofs and 
masonry domes, The second, and larger, volume is de- 
voted to the technical details of construction, in which 
a study of columns and capitals forms one of the 
largest single sections. Another large portion of the 
volume is devoted to the fixed liturgical apparatus 
within the churches (holy tables, seats for the clergy, 
screens, railings, etc.) and to the plan and equipment 
of the sanctuaries. The volume closes with a treatment 
of the external appearance of the bu.‘dings, with some 
brief morphological and aesthetic observations. A foot- 
note on one of the closing pages (506) announces that 
the projected third volume of the work will deal with 
the auxiliary buildings and areas of the churches, such 
as parckklesiai, baptisteries, guest-houses, baths, dwell- 
ings of the clergy, libraries, archives and so on. This 
volume will fill a long-felt need. 

The first thing that strikes the reader is the enormous 
wealth of material which has been collected. There is 
in these two volumes no index of the monuments dis- 
cussed or illustrated—one trusts that this really in- 
dispensable adjunct will appear in the third volume— 
but a glance at the list of 549 figures and 2 plates (the 
list itself occupies twenty-two pages in the table of 
contents) will give some idea of the broad sweep of 
Professor Orlandos’ acquaintance with the material. 
Nowhere else is such a collection of graphic material 
available. The drawings, most of them by the author, 
are clearly executed and well printed, and there are 
valuable assemblages such as plates A and B, on fac 
ing pages, showing ecighteen atriums of different 
types; fig. 166, showing twenty free standing project- 
ing apses; fig. 168, showing nine basilicas with in- 
scribed semi-circular or rectangular apses. The photo- 
graphs, unfortunately, are not so well reproduced as 
the line drawings, and many of them leave a great 
deal to be desired. 

The principal literary terms which were applied to 
the buildings and their parts, and to the liturgical ob- 
jects, are discussed throughout the text. The reader 
will be grateful for what is provided along this line, 
though he will wish that the author had taken into 
account, or at least cited for reference, some of the 
modern lexicographical studies of this subject. One as- 
sumes that the third volume will contain an index 
of the terms discussed; the lack of an index in these 
two volumes makes it very difficult to consult them 
for these terms. 

Professor Orlandos has not set out to compile a 
compendious bibliographical treatise and has instead 
based his study primarily on the monuments. It ap- 
pears that as a rule he has refrained from allowing his 
own ideas and interpretations to be influenced by the 


conclusions of other scholars, and that he has sought to 
present the monuments either as they are preserved, 
or, in the case of monuments which must be restored, 
according to his own views concerning them. The 
latter procedure is of course quite a proper one for a 
scholar of the reputation which Professor Orlandos 
enjoys; but both the author and his readers ought to 
be constantly aware of the danger that the author may 
have cut himself off from material which could have 
been useful to him, or might have altered his conclu- 
sions. The treatment of the Holy Sepulchre suffers 
especially in this connection (33, 214-5, 606). The 
author describes his restorations (that printed on p. 
606 being an addendum, designed as an improvement 
over the original drawing printed on p. 33) as being 
“according to Eusebius,” but the drawings have been 
made without taking the terrain into account (the 
Rock of Calvary is not shown), and without regard to 
all the problems raised by the literary texts. The author 
exposes himself to criticism when he does not make it 
clear that this restoration is a celebrated problem 
around which there has grown up an enormous amount 
of scholarship; one would get no hint here that for 
example A. M. Schneider could count something like 
thirty different reconstructions of the Holy Sepulchre 
(F. Délger and A. M. Schneider, Byzanz | Bern 1952] 
285). One would not expect Professor Orlandos to 
reproduce and discuss the thirty reconstructions, but 
one might well wish to be put on the track of the im- 
portant literature, in addition to the treatments of 
Heisenberg and of Vincent and Abel. The beginning 
student in particular might be seriously misled by what 
he finds here. 

A book of this kind richly deserves to be revised 
and kept up to date, especially since so much new ma- 
terial is being brought to our knowledge by excava- 
tions. A few suggestions along these lines may be 
offered here. 

Pp. 6off: In this useful survey of the theories con- 
cerning the origin of the Christian basilica, one misses 
some discussion of the influence, on the choice of the 
types of buildings, of the requirements of the liturgy, 
a subject which has not gone unnoticed by other stu- 
dents. For example one would like to know what con- 
nection there might be between the popularity of the 
oblong rectangle basilica and the ceremonial require- 
ments growing out of the presence at the Eucharist of 
the various special categories in addition to the bap- 
tised faithful, such as the Hearers who were dismissed 
after the sermon, the Catechumens, the Energumens, 
and the Kneelers, who were all dismissed in succes- 
sion after special prayers. There were also the Con- 
sistentes, who stood with the faithful, but did not com- 
municate. And outside were the Penitents. It would 
seem that the marshalling of these classes, and their 
dismissal in succession, could have been arranged 
much more easily, and with a minimum of disturbance 
to the faithful, in an oblong rectangular building than 
in other types of structures, In general, Professor Or- 
landos, being himself naturally familiar with the 
forms of orthodox worship, may have taken too much 
for granted a knowledge of this ceremonial on the 
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part of his readers, and it might have been useful if 
he had devoted a brief chapter to a summary account 
of the liturgical ceremonial and its architectural re- 
quirements. Certainly there will be some among his 
readers who are not familiar with this ceremonial. 

Pp. 82-83: On the architects and their methods, there 
is a good bit of additional material bearing on Pro 
fessor Orlandos’ subject which may be obtained from 
A. Fabre, “Autour des deux architectes du Parthénon 
et de Sainte-Sophie,” Echos d’Orient 22 (1923) 59-65 
and from the present reviewer's articles “Byzantine 
Architects: Their Training and Methods,” Byzantion 
18 (1948) 99-118, and “Pappus of Alexandria on Ar- 
chitectural Studies,” Isis 38 (1948) 197-200. 

P. 187: The Bonn text of Procopius De aed. 1.4.19 
is cited as evidence that the original Church of the 
Apostles at Constantinople was built by Constantine 
the Great. This error, based upon faulty editing of 
the early printed texts of the De aedificiis, was exposed 
by Du Cange in 1680 (with this reading, the Greek 
text contradicts itself) and was finally disposed of by 
Heisenberg and Haury in 1908; and the modern edi- 
tions of the De aedificiis print the correct MS read- 
ings, which state that it was Constantius, Constan 
tine’s son, who built the church. On this problem, see 
the reviewer's article “The Builder of the Original 
Church of the Apostles at Constantinople,” DOPap 6 
(1951) 53-80, with discussion of the passage in Pro- 
copius, p. 54, n. 7. One hopes that eventually the 
Bonn text of the De aedifictis may go out of use. 

Pp. 245ff: To the useful material on ancient marbles 
which is collected in these pages may be added: C. 
Dubois, Etude sur l’administration et l'exploitation des 
carricres dans le monde romain (Paris 1908); K. Latte, 
“Steinbruch (Marmor),” RE 3A.2256-2269; John Ward 
Perkins, “Tripolitania and the Marble Trade,” /RS 
41 (1951) 89-104. 

Pp. 257ff: In the treatment of the paving of the 
churches, it is noticeable that Professor Orlandos dis- 
cusses marble, brick and earth paving while almost 
ignoring mosaic paving. This may reflect a feeling 
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(which is not, however, expressed) that mosaic pave 
ments are “art-historical” material which need not be 
discussed in the present book. The subject is, indeed, 
a specialized one, but mosaic pavements (including 
building inscriptions) were so important a 
part of the churches that the lack of any treatment of 
them in this book makes itself strongly felt, especially 
since the excavations have increased our corpus of 
mosaic pavements in churches so phenomenally in re- 
cent years. Might we hope that at least a general sur 
vey of mosaic floors could be included in the third 
volume? 

P. 410: The discussion of the inscriptions which 
were placed over the doors of churches is far too brief 
to do justice to the importance of these texts. One can 
learn much more from them concerning the construc 
tion and use of the buildings than Professor Or 
landos indicates. The reader should be referred to the 
comprehensive treatment by L. Jalabert and R. Mou 
terde, “Inscriptions DACL 
7.623-694, in which the significance of the building 
inscriptions is well brought out, and to the special 
study by W. K. Prentice, “The Character and Pur 
pose of the Inscriptions of Northern Central Syria,” 
in the introduction to AAES 3. : 

Pp. 535-538: In the discussion of the solea one 
misses a reference to the important study of S. 6G. 
Xydis, “The Chancel Barrier, Solea and Ambo of 
Hagia Sophia,” ArtBull 29 (1947) 1-24. Similarly, in 
the account of the ambo (538ff.), the reader should 
have references to Xydis’ article and to A. M. Schneid 
er’s article “Ambon” in the Reallexikon fiir Antike 
und Christentum 1.363-365 (published 1950). 


mosaic 


grecques chrétiennes,” 


sut in making these and similar suggestions, not by 
way of criticism but for the improvement of the book, 
we must not forget to be grateful for whet Professor 
Orlandos has given us, and to wish him well in his 
future labors. 
G. Downey 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
DUMBARTON OAKS 
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Errata: Vol. 59, No. 4: 


Pp. 344, last line, for No. 91 read No. 104. 


p. 346, line 56, Vases in America should read Vases im Ameri- 
can Museums. 
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Figs. 5-7. Archaic Tripod—Pyxis in the Robinson Collection 
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Early Attica Amphora with egg-shaped body in the Robinson Collection 
by the Painter of Vatican 309 
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Fig. 22. Detail of Fig. 21 showing Aphrodite Fig. 23. Graffiti on bottom of Amphora (Figs. 20-22) 
with Himeros and Eros on her shoulders 
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Fig. 20. Black-figured Amphora in the Robinson Collection Fig. 21. . 
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Black-figured Neck Amphora in the Robinson Collection 


Fig. 26. Neck of Fig. 24 showing cockfight 
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Fig. 29. Side view of Amphora (Figs. 27, 28) 


Fig. 30. Graffiti on bottom of Amphora 


Small Amphora in the Robinson Collection 
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Fig. 32. 


Black-figured Amphora in the Robinson Collection 


35a. Detail of Fig. 33 
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Fig. 38. 


Fig. 40. Detail of Fig. 39 Fig. 41. Detail of Fig. 38 


Black-figured Amphora in the Robinson Collection 
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Black-figured Amphora in the Robinson Collection 
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Fig. 46. Upper part of horsemen in Fig. 44 


Black-figured Amphora in the Robinson Collection 
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Fig. 49. Shoulder and upper part of Fig. 47 Fig. 50. Shoulder and upper part of Fig. 48 


Side views of Amphora (Figs. 
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Fig. 60. Detail of Fig. 53 


Fig. 61. 


Fig. 63. Black-fgured Discus in the Robinson Collection 
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Fig. 65. Drawing of Fig. 64 
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Fig. 69. 


Red-figured Stamnus of Polygnotus in the Robinson Collection 
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Red-figured Amphora with twisted handles in the Robinson Collection 
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Fig. 70. Sideview of Stamnus (Figs. 68, 69) 
Fig. 71. Fig. 72. 


Red-figured Amphora by the Amycus Painter 
By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Fig. 76. Detail of Fig. 74 
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Bell Crater in the Robinson Collection 
formerly in that of Franz Trau. Early fourth century s.c. 


Fig. 84. Hydria MF 242 in Musée d’Art et d'Histoire, Geneva Fig. 45. Detail of Fig. 84 


Figs. 84-87 by courtesy of Professor Deonna 
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Fig. 3. Double cubiculum 8 in the Villa Item 


Fig. 1. Cubiculum in the Villa of Fannius Synistor at Boscoreale 
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Fig. 5. The Tragic Setting and its frame 
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Fig. 6. The Painted Tragic Setting 
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Fig. 7. Stone Scaena in Large Theater at Pompeii 
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Fig. 15. Reconstruction of wall in the House of the Ara Massima 
in Pompeii 


Fig. 12. Reconstruction of wall in the Cryptoporticus Bath Z 
in Pompeii 
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Fig. 16. Tragic Setting on Ephesus Stage (Exterior of Palace) 


Fig. 18. Tragic Setting on Ephesus Stage (Interior of Palace) 


Fig. 19. Thyroma background Fig. 20. Tablinum vista 
of Satyr Play mosaic in the House of the Faun Fig. 21. Painted setting on the Oropus Stage 


Fig. 22. Painted setting on the Eretria Stage 
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=a 23. Restoration of Tragic Set heme Cc inden 16 of the Villa Item 


Fig. 25. The Roman Market Gate at Miletus 
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Fig. 26. Sietieetiion of Tragic Set from the Labyrinth House 
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Fig. 30. a,b. Reliefs showing Roman Triumphal Arches on the 
Monument of the Haterii 
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Fig. 31. Outline Tragic Set in Third Style Frieze in the House 
of Spurius Mesor 


Fig. 29. Restoration of Tragic Set from the House of Obellius Firmus i 
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Fig. 1. Bronze Wolf holding Lamb. Fig. 4. Bronze Horse. Walters Art Gallery 
Walters Art Gallery 


Fig. 3. Bronze Duck (other view of fig. 


Fig. 5. Attic Geometric Pointed Fig. 12. Bronze Wheel. Walters Art Gallery 
Walters Art Gallery 
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6. Attic Pyxis and Cover with Horses. 
Walters Art Gallery 


Fig. 7. Bottom of Pyxis 
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MAP OF 


BAMBOULA AREA 
LOT NUMBERS 


Fig. 1. Map of Bamboula Area, based on plan issued 
by Department of Lands and Surveys 
By permission of the Government of Cyprus 
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Fig. 2. Plan of Tomb 4 
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Views of Tomb 4 
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P1733 Ht. 52 cm. 
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Ht. 16 cm. No. 3. P1735 Ht. 16 cm. No. 9. P1716 Ht. 20.3 cm. 
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Fig. 1. Map of Siphnos showing location of towers 
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CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND 
ETHNOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


At the invitation of the American Anthropological Association and the Uni- 
versity Museum, University of Pennsylvania, the Vth Congress of Anthro- 
pological and Ethnological Sciences will be held at Philadelphia, from Sep- 
tember 1 to September 9, 1956. One paper will in principle be accepted from 
each participant, without prejudice to additional contributions requested for 
presentation at General Sessions. Abstracts should be in hand by March 1, 1956. 
No papers with a lengthier oral reading time than 20 minutes will be ac- 
cepted for publication, and publication cannot be guaranteed. Rooms in Uni- 
versity buildings will be available to members at $2.50 per night. The registra- 
tion fee is $10.00; relatives of members may become Associate members, the 
fee being $3.00. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary, American Organizing Com- 
mittee, International Congress of Anthropology, National Academy of Sci- 
ences-National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, 


D.C., U.S.A. Cable Address NARECO. 


The publication of RESEARCH ON THE MIDDLE EAST, 1955. the find- 
ings of a survey conducted by the Middle East Institute, is announced for 
January 1956. A work of some 250 pages, it comprises 1,018 entries giving 
information on projects now going forward in the fields of Geography, His- 
tory and Archaeology, Political Science, Economics, Social Relations (sociol- 
ogy, anthropology, etc.), Law, Philosophy and Religion, Literature, Art, His- 
tory of Science, and Linguistics. Price: $2.50. Address orders to: Survey of Cur- 
rent Research, The Middle East Institute, 1761 N Street, N.W., Washington 
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THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
SUMMER SEMINAR IN NUMISMATICS 


The Society’s fourth Summer Seminar in Numismatics was held at its Mu- 
seum in New York in the ten weeks from June 21 to August 27, 1955. The 
Seminar was attended by twelve students from nine universities. 

The Seminar will be repeated in the summer of 1956, and the Society will 
again offer grants-in-aid to students who will have completed at least one year’s 
graduate study by June 1956, in archaeology, classics, economics, history, his- 
tory of art, oriental languages, and other humanistic fields, This offer is re- 
stricted to students or junior instructors at Universities in the United States 
and Canada. Further information and application forms may be obtained from 
the office of the Society, Broadway between 155th and 156th Streets, New York 
32, New York. Completed applications for the grants must be filed by March 
I, 1956. 


AMERICAN RESEARCH CENTER IN EGYPT 


President: Edward W. Forbes, Fogg Museum of Art, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Acting Executive Secretary: Ashton Sanborn, 147 Brattle St., Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 


Director: Bernard V. Bothmer, Isis Building, Sharia el Walda, Cairo, Egypt. 


The Center, incorporated in 1950, ‘s the youngest affiliate of the Archaco- 
logical Institute of America. It is supported by a small group of scholars and 
interested friends and has had annual Directors resident in Egypt, :nost of 
whom have held Fulbright grants. 

Its most obvious immediate need is for permanent headquarters in Cairo 
with a Director appointed for a term of years and with a staff competent to 
increase its usefulness to research scholars and graduate students from America 
in all fields of study for which residence in Egypt would be advantageous and 
to make it a clearing house of learning and good will at a critical time in world 
affairs when a broader basis of mutual understanding between the United States 
and countries of the Near and Middle East is urgently desirable. 

There are six classes of membership with annual dues as follows: 


Regular Member—$5 Associate of the Center—$50 
Contributing Member—$10 Fellow of the Cc:.ter—$100 
Sustaining Membei-—$25 Life Member, one payment—$500 


Checks should be made payable to the American Research Center in Egypt 
and mailed to the Acting Executive Secretary, 147 Brattle Street, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts. Contributions to the Center are deductible from Federal Income 
Tax Returns. 
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